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Go, Little Book, into the market place 
And there, perchance, will be, to find thee fair, 
Some that are filled with love and longing rare 
For others' searchings for the Lord of Grace ,— 
For knowledge of the road of them that trace 
His footfalls with hope infinite,—and care 
Unstrained to follow Him, that so they share 
The Love of God and greet Him face to face . 
Surely in the Lord's Market some there be 
That, heedless of thy manner and thy way ,— 
Whether they be of suasion or the rod ,— 

And careless of thy alien form, shall see. 
Behind the strange mists of thy words' array. 
The light of yearning for the Grace of God. 




To LALLA YOGISHWARI 

i 

Lalla, though nought but a devotee, 

Daughter in truth of thy race and time, 

Thine is a song that enslaveth me, 

Son of an alien kin and clime. 

Song that hath life in a yearning Faith, 
Passionate, clinging, and yet Divine; 

Clothed in Doctrine that seems but a wraith 
To the far eyes of a Faith like mine. 

Yet dost thou ever from lofty Heights 

Smile on the Depths wherein we must live. 

Conscious of the Mystery that lights 

Darkness that is all this World can give; 

Vocal from a Soul that must proclaim 
Faith that ever unto Him returns; 

Lovable for poesy aflame 

With the red fire of a Thought that burns. 

II 

Lalla, thy Doctrines are not for me— 

Flowers that bloom in a foreign land— 

Fruits that hang from an alien tree— 

Trees that are trained by a stranger’s hand. 

Who am I, Lalla, that I should preach 

That to be bad which thy forbears taught;— 

Thus being tutored, that thou couldst teach 
Nought but Unwisdom with Folly fraught? 

Am I not one that hath raised his head 

Out of the soil where One sowed the seed? 

Do I not, whither, like thee, I’m led, 

Grope for the Goal we both of us need? 

Lalla, thy ways could never be mine: 

Man’s ways are ever bred in his bones. 

Thou didst learn only those ways of thine: 
Since I learnt other, shall I throw stones? 

III 

Lalla, thy Soul is not of this World, 

Thinking apart from this Life of ruth. 

Flaunts one Thought as a banner unfurled— 
Signal afar of Eternal Truth:— 

Give Him such Name as doth Him beseem. 
Seek for Him by any Road ye may. 

What of it? He is the One Supreme, 

Shining at the End of ev’ry Way. 
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I N 1920 the Royal Asiatic Society published as one of its 
Monographs (Vol. xvn) the Lalld-vdkydni , or “Wise 
Sayings of Lai Ded (or Lalla), a mystic poetess of ancient 
Kashmir.” They were edited with translation, notes and 
vocabulary by Sir George Grierson and Dr Lionel D. Barnett. 
It was a work of great scholarship, each of the editors taking 
his share with a consummate mastery of a difficult subject: 
Sir George Grierson as to the linguistic, and Dr Barnett as 
to the philosophic phase of it. 

It impressed me forcibly, because, irrespective of the merits 
of the editors, the authoress of the Sayings, as a wandering 
ascetic and devoted follower of the Shaiva Yoga form of the 
religion of the Hindus, obtained such a hold on the people 
of the country that her verses have become a household 
word. This is because her songs illustrate her religion on its 
popular side, though they are not a systematic exposition of 
Shaivism on the lines laid down by the theologians who 
preceded her. In fact, what we have in her poems is not a 
mere book-religion, as evolved in the minds of great thinkers 
and idealists, but a picture of the actual hopes and fears of 
the common folk that nominally followed the teaching of 
these wise men, whom they had accepted as guides. She gives, 
indeed, an account, often in vivid and picturesque language, 
of the actual working out in practice of a religion previously 
worked out in theory. As such Lalla’s work is a unique con¬ 
tribution to the body of evidence that must necessarily form 
the basis of a future history of one of the most important 
religions of India, of which very little is even yet known in 
England. 

What the Kashmiris think of Lalla’s verse has been well 
described quite lately by her fellow-countryman, Pandit 
Anand Koul, President of Srinagar Municipality: “The Lai 
W&khi, or Sayings of Lai, apart from being the utterances 
of a holy woman, expressive of grand and lofty thoughts and 
spiritual laws, are short, apt, sweet, thrilling, life-giving, and 
pregnant with the greatest moral principles,—aye, veritable 
pearls and diamonds and ‘gems of purest ray serene* of the 
K&shmiri Literature. They are current coin of quotation, a 
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Volume being packed in a single Saying. They touch the 
Kashmiri’s ear as well as the chords of his heart, and are 
freely quoted by him as maxims on appropriate occasions in 
conversation, having moulded the national mind and set up 
a national ideal.” There must be something worth investiga¬ 
tion in poems having such an effect on the minds of the people 
to whom they are addressed. 

The joint edition of Sir George Grierson and Dr Barnett 
of Lalla’s work is necessarily a book for scholars in languages 
and things Indian, and it is not likely, therefore, to reach 
the ordinary reading public of England, but in view of the 
importance of explaining to that public what the Hindus 
think, it struck me as worth while to render Lalla’s poems 
into English verse, despite the great difficulty of such an 
attempt. 

The difference between Indian and Western theological 
and philosophical terms is so great, and Lalla’s use of religious 
technicalities, familiar to all her countrymen, just as are 
references to Biblical terminology to Christians, is so in¬ 
cessant, that I soon found it impossible to translate her 
actual quatrains into English verse. It thus became necessary 
to render her meaning rather than her verse into English as 
nearly as possible in her manner. So in the present edition 
the reader will not find a translation, but I am assured by 
Sir George Grierson and Dr Barnett that my rendering does 
convey Lalla’s meaning with sufficient accuracy. 

It was found that even a free presentation of Lalla’s verse 
was not likely to convey to the reader, inexpert in things 
Indian, an adequate idea of the facts of Lalla’s philosophy 
and belief, unless he were previously put in possession of the 
outlines of the sources of her religion and her religion itself,— 
its theory, doctrine and practice. There has, therefore, been 
prefixed to the English verse form of her writings a brief 
history of Hinduism, with accounts of Kashmiri Shaivism and 
the Yoga System, besides an explanation of each poem. It 
must be remembered that Hinduism had two main divisions 
in Lalla’s day, as it has now,—Vaishnavism and Shaivism,— 
and that Lalla was a Shaiva yogint of Kashmir, in other words 
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a professed female follower of the Y6ga System as understood 
there. Philosophic Hinduism by her date had acquired many 
other tendencies, and was strongly under the influence, inter 
alia , of Muhammadan Sufiism and Hindu BMgavatism and 
Shaktism; but such matters need not be entered into here. 
They are dealt with in the brief history of Hinduism in 
general, as it affected Lalla, to be found in these pages. 

Lalla was the immediate predecessor of the great mediaeval 
Reformers, who have had so strong an effect on popular 
Hinduism as it now is, and so she is of considerable im¬ 
portance, as neither she nor they invented the Reforms, but 
merely voiced—powerfully enough indeed—the ideas of 
many thinkers of their times. They all became famous, 
because the ideas which they promulgated in rough taking 
verse, generally easily understood, were already in the air 
and appealed to the whole populace. Indeed, the likeness 
of much of Lalla’s teaching to that of one of the greatest 
of the Reformers, Kabir, is more than remarkable. 

She had, however, an advantage in being a Kashmiri, for 
her religious system based on the Shaiva Yoga philosophy 
and practice had long before her time been the object of 
much study amongst the learned Hindus of Kashmir. From 
that remote comer of North-Western India their teaching 
influenced the whole peninsula. Even Ramanuja, the leader 
of a rival Vaishnava belief, in the early twelfth century of 
the Christian era—200 years and more before Lalla’s birth— 
felt compelled to travel from distant Madras to Kashmir, 
with the special object of combating the whole creed at its 
fountain-head, leaving many Vaishnava ideas behind him, 
some of which find an echo in Lalla’s verse. There is an 
imposing mass of Kashmiri Shaiva literature still extant. 
Much of it has been published in the original Sanskrit, and 
more than one English work has been devoted to it. 

The object of this version of Lalla’s Sayings is to place 
the Shaiva form of Hinduism, as it was understood by her, 
before the English reader desiring to know something of 
Hinduism as it appears to thinking Hindus, without worrying 
him with unessential technicalities. This book, therefore, 
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does not profess to contain anything that is new, or that 
cannot be found in many English and other European works 
on the religion of the Hindus. I have, on this account, given 
no references for the statements in it. Those wishing to go 
further into the subject can find what they want in the Lalld- 
vdkydni of Sir George Grierson and Dr Barnett, and in 
Mr Chatterji’s Kashmir Shaivism . I also tried to make the 
book free of vernacular technicalities, but after reflection I 
have included in brackets Indian words for the English forms 
given to technical terms which have had to be used, so that 
readers acquainted with Sanskrit and the Indian vernaculars 
may judge for themselves the correctness of the English 
translations. I have further added a full vocabulary of the 
Indian words used. 

The arrangement I have adopted for Lalla’s quatrains is 
not that of Sir George Grierson, but a concordance will be 
found of the verses in this book and in the Lalld-vdkydni , and 
also in Sir Aurel Stein’s MS. 

I have adopted the explanations and remarks of Sir George 
Grierson and Dr Barnett in wholesale fashion; and they have 
not only most kindly agreed to such a procedure, but have 
further placed me in their debt by going over the whole of 
this book and giving me the benefit of their advice and 
valuable criticism. 

I have also in these pages examined in detail Mr Chatterji’s 
Kashmir Shaivism . This work, which does not appear to be 
readily obtainable in England, was published by the Research 
Department of the Kashmir State at Srinagar 1 in May, 1914, 
and for the present purpose is of the first value and authority. 
In it Mr Chatterji has used his exhaustive knowledge of the 
considerable Sanskrit literature of Kashmir, his deep learning 
in the Trika Philosophical System, and his thorough English 
education to give an exposition, which cannot but be authori- 

1 The Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies: Kashmir Shaivism , being 
a brief Introduction to the History, Literature and Doctrines of the 
Advaita Shaiva Philosophy of Kashmir, specifically called the Trika 
System, by J(agadisha) C(handra) Chatterji, B.A. (Cantab.), Vidydvdridhi, 
Vol. 11, Fasciculus 1. The Research Department, Kashmir State, 
Srinagar, 1914. 
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tative, of the ideas and beliefs of Kashmiri Shaivas learned 
in their Religion and Philosophy. For a proper grasp of 
Lalla’s verse it is necessary to have as clear an understanding 
as possible of the theory on which the Trika Philosophy is 
based, as it was completed for all practical purposes about 
a century before her date. And though it would be unwise 
to assume that she had more than a general acquaintance 
with it, she was brought up and trained under it, and enough 
influenced by its main doctrines to be imbued with a burning 
desire to impart them to her world. Mr Chatterji’s exposition 
shows clearly a modern Hindu’s view of the Trika System, 
and in the circumstances one may assume that it is much 
that taken by teachers in Lalla’s day, and that therefore we 
have in it the religious ideas which she imbibed. I have 
consequently based an account of the theory of Lalla’s 
religion chiefly on his book, using largely his renderings of 
the Sanskrit technical terms, and I trust that justice has been 
done to the Indian thinkers. 

I am also greatly indebted to Dr J. N. Farquhar’s Outlines 
of the Religious Literature of India. Taking the works of these 
authors into consideration, I feel, without shifting any of the 
responsibility for statements made herein off my shoulders 
on to theirs, that this book is issued in as complete and 
accurate a form as is possible to a non-Indian writing on 
so abstruse and thorny a subject. 

A word of warning to the general reader. Although I have 
avoided technicalities, it has not been possible to make the 
pages (Part II) relating to the theory and doctrine of Lalla’s 
religion ready reading. 


R. C. TEMPLE 
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INTRODUCTION 


I allA, the Prophetess of Kashmir, is commonly known 
in her own country at the present day as Lai Ded, 
^ Lai Didi and Mai Lai Diddi, all of which names 
mean Granny Lai. She is also known as Lalishri or Lai 
the Great. In Sanskrit Literature she is called Lalla Yogi- 
shwari, Lalla the Mistress of Yoga asceticism, or Laleshwari, 
Mistress Lala, Laid the Great. It is further said that Lai 
Didi is her name among Muhammadans and Ldlishri among 
Hindus. However this may be, Lai Ded is her usual appella¬ 
tion everywhere. Lalla, Darling, is a common personal name 
of Kashmiri women, though legend has given it a very different 
and much coarser rendering in Lai Ded’s case. 

There are few countries in which so many wise saws and 
proverbial sayings are current as in Kashmir. Knowles, in 
his Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs , has collected some 1600. 
None of these proverbs have greater repute than the Lalld - 
vakyani , the Sayings or Word of Lalla. There is not a 
Kashmiri,—Hindu or Musalman,—who has not some of them 
ready on the tip of his tongue, and who does not reverence 
her memory. In this way she and her work are of general 
importance. 

Though much legend has clustered round the name of 
Lalla, little is really known about her. All that can be affirmed 
of her is that she certainly existed, and that she lived in the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, being a contemporary 
of Sayyid *Ali Hamadani at the time of his visit to Kashmir, 
j 379~8 o to 1385-86 a . d . Her own Sayings tell us that she 
was in the habit of wandering about in a semi-nude or even 
nude state, dancing and singing in ecstatic frenzy, as did the 
Hebrew ndbis of old and the more modern Muhammadan 
Dervishes. She was, in fact, a predecessor of the Mediaeval 
Reformers of India,—Ramananda, Kabir and the others,—of 
the fifteenth and later centuries. Her Word is, therefore, 
of great importance in the history of Hinduism, as she is 
evidently the mouthpiece of the ideas of many thinkers of 
her day. 
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Her Sayings show Lalla to have been a ydgini , a female 
professor of the Yoga discipline attached to the Shaiva branch 
of the religion of the Hindus, but, like many Kashmiris, she 
was no bigot, and to her all religions were at one in their 
essentials. This doctrine of the Muhammadan Sufis she no 
doubt learnt in her association with Sayyid ’Ali Hamad&ni 
and perhaps other Muhammadan saints, though it had long 
before been familiar to the Hindu philosophic world. 

Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani, the Muhammadan Apostle of Kash¬ 
mir, was a famous Saint, who exercised a great influence in 
the conversion of the country to Islam, a process commenced 
some 40 years earlier under the Kashmiri king, SultSn 
Shamsu’ddin (1341-46). He arrived in 1379-80, and stayed 
almost to his death five or six years later, in the reign of 
Sultan Kutbu’ddin (1377-93). There is left in his honour the 
fine and well-known Masjid or Mosque of Shah Hamadan 
in Srinagar, commenced in Sultan Kutbu’ddin’s time and 
finished by Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani’s khalifa or successor, Mir 
Muhammad Hamadani, under Sultan Sikandar, Butshikan or 
Iconoclast (1393-1417). 

Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani, known also as Amir Kabir, SMh 
Hamadan and ’Ali Sani, was a leader of the great Nakshbandi 
Order of Stifis, founded by his contemporary Khwaja Muham¬ 
mad Bahau’ddin Nakshband (1319-89) of Bukhara or its 
neighbourhood. As an Order, the Nakshbandis were mixed 
up with politics, and for some reason, probably as an opponent 
of Timur, Sayyid ’Ali fled from Bukhara, and it is said 
that with 700 disciples he entered Kashmir in 1379-80, 
where he obtained a great influence over the ruler Sultan 
Kutbu’ddin. He died in 1386 and was buried at Khuttil§n 
in Persia 1 . 

Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani’s full name was Amir Sayyid ’Ali 
Shihabu’ddin bin Mir Sayyid Muhammad al-Husaini of 
Hamadan in Persia, and he is said, somewhat obscurely, to 

1 He is also said to have died at Pakhli in the Hazara District of the 
Panjab, where there is a miracle-working shrine to him. He was author 
of the Zakhtratu’l-Muldk, a treatise on political ethics. In common with 
other mediaeval Muhammadan holy personages the exact dates of Sayyid 
*Ali Hamadani are uncertain. 
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have founded the Order of Sflfis afterwards known as the 
Niirbakhshis of the HazSra District in the Panj&b 1 . 

Lalla is also said to have been influenced by the great 
national patron saint of the Kashmiris named Nuru’ddin 
Sh&h, Nuru’ddin Wall or Shekh Nuru’ddin, of Tsrar Sharif, 
about 15 miles from Srinagar. Popularly he is held to have 
been an elder contemporary of Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani. He is 
also known as Nand Rishi and Sahazanand to the Kashmiri 
Hindus, and there is an important shrine to him at Tsrar 
Sharif, which is the object of Tsrar Thursday, a Kashmiri 
institution, when the people from Srinagar go out there on 
Thursday afternoons so as to be present at the prayers and 
sermon there on Friday; and in October there is a meld or 
fair held in his honour. Nuru’ddin is credited with two 
favourite khalifas or lieutenants: Sayyid ’Ali Baghd&di, who 
is buried at Pakharpur near Srinagar, and Baba Nasiru’ddin, 
or simply Nasar, who like his chief is buried at Tsrar Sharif. 
To the last a popular verse is attached that has its counterpart 
in Persian of the time of the Emperor Akbar and his Minister 
Bir Bal of the sixteenth century. Baba Nasiru’ddin would 
thus be too late to be personally connected with Shekh 
Nuru’ddin, whose death could not have taken place later than 
in a year at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Shekh 
Nftru’ddin’s memory is still a great power in Kashmir, and 
Knowles has recorded as many proverbs ascribed to him as 
he has of those connected with Lai Ded 2 . 

It is possible, moreover, that in the popular mind stories 
of Nuru’ddin the KSshmiri have been mixed up with those 
of another saint of the time named Nuru’ddin bin Lutfu’llah, 
but better known generally as Hafiz Abru, from his book 
Ta'rikh Hdfiz Abru 9 who was born in Herat and educated 

1 Mir Sayyid Muhammad al-Husaini is also said to have been of 
Bukhara. The whole sacerdotal succession is, however, obscure, and the 
introduction of the Ntirbakhshis, undoubtedly a branch of the Nakshbandis, 
is attributed to another Nakshbandi, Amir Sult&n Shamsu’ddin. The 
NOrbakhshis are further mixed up in a story with the Order of the 
Suharwardis, whose founder is said to have died at Baghdad in 1205 a.d., 
which would make them an older Order even than the Nakshbandis. 

a Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs , pp. 9, 112, 162, 205, 212, 220, 227, 
242 and 252. 
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in Hamaddn. He was a friend of Timur and of Timfir’s son 
Shah Rukh, and died in 1425 A.D. 

However this may all be, one narrator of a tale concerning 
Nfiru’ddin and Lalla s^ys that his date was 1377-93 a.d., 
which are impossible dates for the life of a Muhammadan 
Saint, and happen to be those of the reign of Sultan Kut- 
bu’ddin, the Kashmiri ruler to whom Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani 
went for refuge. So it is possible that the title Nuru’ddin 
in this story refers to the latter saint, especially as the same 
story is told of Lalld in reference both to Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani 
and Nuru’ddin. 

There are many Muhammadan saints and holy men 
reverenced in Kashmir, and besides those already mentioned 
there is yet another Nakshbandi saint of the time, Amir 
Shamsu’ddin ’Iraki, who is buried in the Zadi-Bal quarter 
of Srinagar, leaving a great name behind him. Apparently 
stories concerning him have been mixed up with those of 
Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani and Shekh Nuru’ddin. He was a 
Shi’a, whereas Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani and Shekh Nuru’ddin 
were Sunnis. In modern Kashmir the followers of Nuru’ddin 
are looked on as pure Kashmiris, whereas the Sayyids and 
their followers, the Pirzadas, are looked on as of foreign 
origin. Like their Hindu compatriots, the Kashmiri Muham¬ 
madans are regarded generally as easy-going in reference to 
their religion, though there is considerable enmity between 
Shi’a and Sunni, which has at times led to rioting. 

The more or less uncertain accounts of these Muslim 
teachers 1 have been dwelt on to some extent because of their 
obvious importance to the story of Lalld, since Lalla’s date 
can be approximately fixed by her association with them as 
at the end of the fourteenth century of the Christian era; and 
because in all the circumstances there can be no difficulty 
in accepting the tradition of Lalld’s connection with the 
Muhammadan holy men of mark in Kashmir in her time and 
especially with Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani,—although the modem 

1 Such accounts are always confusing when exposed to criticism. The 
silsila or sacerdotal genealogy of a SOfi sect is often uncertain as to dates 
and sometimes self-contradictory. 
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professed Nakshbandis of Kashmir claim Khw&ja Mu’inu’ddin 
Nakshbandi, the seventeenth century saintly son-in-law of the 
Mughal Emperor Sh&h Jahan, as their founder. 

Assuming the above views to be correct, it is well to note 
some of the tenets of the Nakshbandi and Sufi saints with a 
view to ascertaining how far they are reflected in Lall&’s 
teaching. The Nakshbandis, who, as one of the most prominent 
Orders of the Sufis, were unorthodox Muhammadans, taught 
that a life could be purchased by the sacrifice of another life, 
and on occasion acted on this doctrine, which partly explains 
the legendary end of Lalla herself. They also, with other 
Orders, forbade the erection of buildings over their graves, 
of which idea there is much evidence in Indian Muhammadan 
graveyards. They were staunch protectors of the defenceless 
and poor against oppression; an attitude which brought them 
into politics and persecution by Kings and Sult&ns, as they 
strove to “give new life to the old idea that beside the secular 
king should stand a divinely-guided adviser, the keeper of his 
seal and his conscience, and the interpreter of the spirit, not 
merely of the letter, of the formal laws.” 

There were, too, among the Nakshbandis exercises in the 
restraint of breathing, strongly reminiscent of the yoga exer¬ 
cises of the Hindu Shaivas. But it has been suggested that 
in origin these exercises are older than Hinduism or Islam 
and that they are survivals of practices of primitive Aryans. 
But irrespective of such notions, the Nakshbandis and the 
Sufis generally taught the doctrine of many lives for one 
individual soul, and that the soul after death returns to the 
world in a new body. To avoid this they held it to be necessary 
to make profound meditation on the Deity so perpetual and 
continuous as to absorb the mind even when in a crowd: 
“Keep the attention fixed on the heart, the eyes closed, the 
mouth firmly shut, the tongue pressed against the roof of the 
mouth, the teeth set tight against each other, and hold the 
breath; repeat the Creed, ‘There is no God but God/ with 
great force, but with the heart and not with the tongue.” The 
result will be freedom from the world and its attractions. All 
this is effective because the heart comprises the whole of a 
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man’s existence within himself and is the compendium of 
mankind, great and small alike being but extensions of it. It 
is in humanity what the seed is which contains within itself 
the whole tree. In fine, the essence of the whole of “God’s 
Book, the Koran,” and of all His secrets is the heart of man, 
by which term the Sufis meant his mind. 

The Sufis considered each human soul to be a divine 
emanation, which doctrine was a chief cause of their persecu¬ 
tion by orthodox authorities. They represented themselves 
“as entirely devoted to the Truth, and as being incessantly 
occupied in the adoration of God,—a union with Whom they 
desired with all the ardour of a divine love. God is diffused 
over all His creatures, and exists everywhere and in every¬ 
thing.” They compared the emanations of His divine essence 
and spirit to the rays of the sun, which they considered to 
be darted forth and reabsorbed. It was for this reabsorption 
into the Divine Essence, to which their immortal parts be¬ 
longed, that they continually aspired. The Sufis also held 
that the ordinary state or condition of pious contemplation 
is “preserved in wakeful moments, when the soul and body 
are united and the senses of the latter are enfeebled by the 
superior power of the soul.” There was, however,—they said, 
—another condition when the soul of man leaves the body 
and wanders about without regard to time and space,—the 
ancient animistic belief in the “ wandering soul.” And finally, 
for the present purpose, they taught complete submission to 
the spiritual Teacher. 

Although Lallti was a Shaiva Hindu and her turn of thought 
and feeling was distinctly that of her own religion, a perusal 
of the following pages will show that there is much in them 
of all this teaching of the Stiffs, which is in fact almost Hindu 
Upanishadic idealism, and therefore on all fours with that 
which was taught to her, and which she so sedulously taught 
to others. 

Numerous Hindu stories are current about Lalla in Kash¬ 
mir, the general tendency of which is to make her and all 
the saints and holy personages connected with her, to be con¬ 
temporaries and personal acquaintances of each other; but 
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none of these tales is deserving of literal credence. Among 
them the following may be quoted to show what is popularly 
believed about her. She is said to have been originally a 
married woman of a respectable family living at Pandrenthan 
near Srinagar, and to have been cruelly treated by her mother- 
in-law, who nearly starved her. To gather the force of this 
story there must be borne in mind the Hindu family custom 
of the bride going to live in the bridegroom’s house, as one 
of the lesser women there, under the general control of the 
oldest married woman in it, usually the mother-in-law. 
Bullying by the mother-in-law is a common Hindu accusa¬ 
tion accordingly, to which there is endless allusion in Hindu 
song, story and proverb. At any rate, Lalla’s story is preserved 
in a K&shmiri proverb: “Whether they killed a big sheep or 
a small one, Lai had always a stone to her dinner.” This is 
an allusion to the statement that when she dined in the 
presence of other people, her mother-in-law used to put a 
lumpy stone on her platter and thinly cover it with rice, so 
that it looked quite a big heap. And still it is believed that 
she never murmured. 

Lalla used to wander about in rags and adopted a famous 
Kashmiri Shaiva saint, named Sed Bayu, as her guru or 
spiritual preceptor. The result of his teaching was that she 
herself took on the status of a yogini or mendicant devotee, 
and went about the country, singing and dancing in a half 
nude or even nude condition. When remonstrated with for 
such disregard for decency, she is said to have replied that 
they only were men who feared God, and that there were very 
few of such about. She is also said in several tales to have 
become a better scholar than her teacher, and to have often 
beaten him in retort and argument. Such stories are no doubt 
old folktales fastened on to her as a celebrity, for in a contest 
in riddles, Indian folktale fashion, recorded in the Vdkydni 
to have taken place between her and Sed Bayu, the dialogue 
shows that it is only a rechauffee of a Panjabi, or perhaps 
North Indian, story fastened on Lalla. Sed Bayii appears to 
be a name for Sed (or Siddh) Shri Kanth of the Nambalbal 
Mahalla (Quarter) of Pamplir, believed to have been de- 
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scended in the direct line of pupils from Vasugupta, the 
founder of modem Shaivism in Kashmir, and to have still 
“ a living descendant in the line of pupils ” in the person of 
Pandit Mokand Razdan at Srinagar. 

The legend of Lalla’s end, as it is usually told, is that while 
she was still a naked devotee, Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani arrived 
in Kashmir, and one day she saw him in the distance. Crying 
out, “I have seen a man,” she turned and fled. Seeing a 
baker’s shop close by, she leaped into the blazing oven and 
disappeared, being apparently consumed to ashes. The saint 
followed her and enquired if any woman had come that way, 
but the baker’s wife, out of fear, denied that she had seen 
any one. Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani continued his search, 
and suddenly Lalla appeared from the oven clad in the 
green garments of Paradise. The inference is that she 
never died and is still one of the “living saints” of Indian 
hagiolatry. 

Another version of this tale is that it was Shekh Nuru’ddin 
who was the hero of the story of Lalla’s disappearance. In 
this case the story goes on: Not to be outdone in miracles, 
he, too, disappeared on the spot, and after much searching 
she found him between two platters in the form of a diamond. 
Here at any rate there is an echo of common Indian folklore, 
where the hero is a Hindu Kshatriya, named Jagaddeva, and 
the unclothed lady a dancing girl. 

There are yet other variants of the tale. In one of them it 
is said that Lai Ded went about nude because “the Kashmiris 
were not ‘men,’” and so she had no reason to be ashamed. 
But when she saw Sayyid ’All Hamadani, she recognised “a 
man” and forthwith wore clothes. In another it is said that 
her meeting with Sayyid ’All Hamad&ni was at Khanpfir near 
Srinagar while in her nude condition, and the ensuing con¬ 
versation turned the saint into a fast companion. So on the 
whole in these accounts we are face to face with some old 
folktale fastened on to Lall£. 

There seems, indeed, to be no doubt that this story is a 
folktale applied to the famous holy-woman, for yet another 
version of her end is that she died at BijbiMra “just outside 
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the famous masjid (mosque) there, near its south-eastern 
corner. When she gave up her soul, it buoyed up like a flame 
of light in the air and then disappeared.” 

There are no authentic MSS. of Lalla’s compositions. 
Collections made by private individuals have occasionally 
been put together, but none is complete, and no two agree 
in contents or text. While there is thus a complete dearth 
of ordinary MSS., there are, on the other hand, sources from 
which an approximately correct text can be secured. 

But the want of MSS. need not dismay us, because “the 
ancient Indian system,” to quote Sir George Grierson’s own 
words, “by which literature is recorded not on paper but on 
the memory, and carried down from generation to generation 
of teachers and pupils, is still in complete survival in Kashmir. 
Such fleshly tables of the heart are often more trustworthy 
than birch-bark or paper manuscripts. The reciters, even 
when learned Pandits, take every care to deliver the messages 
word for word as they have received them, whether they 
understand them or not. In such cases we not infrequently 
come across words of which the meaning given is purely 
traditional or is even lost.” A typical instance of this has 
occurred in the experience of Sir George Grierson. In the 
autumn of 1896 Sir Aurel Stein took down in writing from 
the mouth of a professional story-teller a collection of folk¬ 
tales which he subsequently made over to Sir George for 
editing and translating. “ In the course of dictation, the nar¬ 
rator, according to custom, conscientiously reproduced words 
of which he did not know the sense. They were ‘ old words/ 
the signification of which had been lost, and which had been 
passed down to him through generations of ustdds or teachers. 
That they were no inventions of the moment, or corruptions 
of the speaker, is shown by the fact that not only were they 
recorded simultaneously by a well-known Kdshmiri Pandit, 
who was equally ignorant of their meanings, and who ac¬ 
cepted them without hesitation on the authority of the reciter,” 
but that, long afterwards, at Sir George’s request, Sir Aurel 
Stein got the man to repeat the passages in which the words 
occurred. They were repeated by him verbatim , literatim , 
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et punctatim , as they had been recited by him to Sir Aurel 
Stein fifteen years before. 

“The present collection of verses was recorded under very 
similar conditions. In the year 1914 Sir George Grierson asked 
his friend and former assistant, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Mukunda Rama Shastri, to obtain for him a good copy of the 
Lalld-vdkydni , as these verses of Lalla’s are commonly called 
by Pandits. After much search he was unable to find a satis¬ 
factory manuscript. But finally he came into touch with a very 
old Brahman named Dharma-dasa-Darvesh, of the village of 
Gush, about thirty miles from Baramdla and not far from the 
famous shrine of Sharada. Just as the professional story-teller 
mentioned above recited folktales, so he made it his business for 
the benefit of the piously disposed, to recite Lalla’s songs as he 
had received them by family tradition (kula-parampardchdra- 
kratna). The Mahamahopadhyaya [great preceptor, Doctor], 
recorded the text from his dictation and added a commentary, 
partly in Hindi and partly in Sanskrit, all of which he forwarded 
to Sir George Grierson. These materials formed the basis of the 
present edition. It cannot claim to be founded on a collation of 
various manuscripts, but it can at least be said that it is an accurate 
reproduction of one recension of the songs, as they are current 
at the present day. As in the case of Sir Aurel Stein’s folktales, 
this contains words and passages which the reciter did not profess 
to understand. He had every inducement to make the verses 
intelligible and any conjectural emendation would at once have 
been accepted on his authority. But, following the traditions of 
his calling, he had the honesty to refrain from this, and said simply 
that this was what he had received, and that he did not know its 
meaning. Such a record is in some respects more valuable than 
any written manuscript. ,, 

Nevertheless, in producing the text Sir George Grierson 
collated some other MSS., including Sanskrit translations, 
in the manner described in his edition of the Lalld-vdkydni . 
So that on the whole it can be said fairly that he did succeed 
in getting the actual text of what Lalld left behind her. The 
Lalld-vdkydni were composed in an old form of Kashmiri, 
which, as a distinct language, is much older than her time; 
but it is not probable that we have them in the exact form 
in which she uttered them. The fact that they had been trans¬ 
mitted by word of mouth prohibits such a supposition. As the 
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language changed insensibly from generation to generation, 
so must the outward form of the verses have changed in 
recitation. But, nevertheless, respect for the authoress and 
the material form of the songs have preserved a great many 
archaic forms of expression. It is worth while pointing out 
here that the Vedic hymns were for centuries handed down 
by word of mouth, and that Lalla’s Sayings give a valuable 
example of the manner in which language must have changed 
from generation to generation before the text was finally 
established. 

Passing on to the metres of Lalla’s Sayings, it may be 
mentioned that there are two distinct metrical systems in 
Kashmir: one for formal works, such as epic poems and the 
like, and in this, Persian metres, with many irregularities and 
licences, are employed; the other usual in songs, like Lalla’s. 
In 1917 Sir Aurel Stein ascertained definitely that in Kash¬ 
miri songs the metre depended solely on the stress-accent. In 
Lalla’s verses four stresses go to each p&da or line, as follows: 

dbhydsi savikds Idye wothii 

gdganas sagtin myulu sdmi tsratd 
shun gdlu ta andmay motu 

yuhuy wdpadhh chuy batd 

wdkh manas kdl-akol nd ati 
tshdpi mudri dti nd pravish 
rdzan shiwa-shtkath nd at 6 

mdtuyey kuh ta siiy wopaddsh . 

In rendering the Sayings in English verse Lalla’s metre, 
which, as it has come down to us in popular form, is rough 
and ready, has been followed as closely as may be, sub¬ 
stituting five stresses for four in each line. Take the rendering 
of the above two verses: 

wh6n by discipline repeated 6ft 
dll the wide is lifted t6 the void 
universe and 6ther m6rge al6ft 

brahman this is ddctrine unall6yed. 
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wMn the v6id within itself is sdlved 
dnd ethdredlit^ destrdyed 
6 nly is well-being unresdlved 

brdhman this is ddctrine unalldyed. 

whdre the w^al is th^re no thdught of mind 
dction n6r inaction mdy intrude 
v6ws of silence 6ntry fail to find 
n6r aviils the mystic dttitude 

th^re nor ^ven shiva reigns supreme 
n6r his wadded Energy hath swdy 
6 nly is the sdmewhat like a dream 
there pursuing dn elusive wdy. 

It will be observed that in this case two quatrains in the 
rendering have been necessary to explain the meaning of each 
of Lalla’s verses. 

The above remarks, however, do not quite explain the 
verses of the rendering, as they will be found by the reader. 
Lalla’s metre as above shown is in fact very loose indeed. 
Her verses would make the hair of an orthodox Indian poet 
stand on end. She starts really with an Indian dohd as her 
basis, which is a purely quantitative verse, and then abandons 
quantity altogether and depends on stress-accent alone,—in 
this she does exactly what the early Christian monkish writers 
did with their Latin hymns. In this also she is very irregular, 
and her accentuated verse only follows the plan above ex¬ 
plained in a general sense. 

In rendering Lalla’s verse into English accentuated verse, 
I have tried to represent her in a rough metre in two ways: 
(i) by following her style as nearly as may be; (2) by some 
irregularity of metre. I have taken it to be more important 
to represent her meaning and her style than to achieve minute 
perfection in versification. 

A word as to the representation of Oriental terms in English 
characters. Those readers who have no knowledge of Oriental 
languages need not trouble to try to pronounce the Oriental 
terms found in this book in the manner of the Eastern peoples, 
but they will get them fairly accurately if they will recollect 
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to pronounce every letter, the vowels as in Italian and the 
consonants as in English, especially as the length of the long 
vowels is indicated by the circumflex A . It is also well to 
treat th as t and ph as p. If readers desire to place the stress 
on the correct syllables they should consult Oriental scholars. 
In the Glossary some diacritical marks are used so that 
scholars may recognise the words as they would appear in 
the vernacular scripts concerned. 

Readers should, however, understand that Sanskrit, the 
Oriental language chiefly used in this book, is pronounced 
by the natives of modern India dialectically. That is to say, 
the pronunciation, especially of certain characters, is not the 
same everywhere. This fact creates a difficulty in writing it 
in English, or indeed in any European script., e.g ., the 
character usually transliterated in English by sh is in the North 
almost invariably pronounced kh : that written v is pronounced 
either as b or w: and final a is dropped. So that, to take an 
extreme case, what is usually written in English as vishaya 
is pronounced in a large part of India as bikhay . Scholars 
have got over the difficulty by adopting 5 with a diacritical 
mark, s. There is another character also written s with a 
diacritical mark, f, which is usually pronounced like English 
sh , or with a sound near it. There is also, of course, an 
ordinary s . So that we get scientifically s , &> s: many writers 
also use f for s. But I do not wish to worry the reader with 
technicalities like these, and have adopted sh and s only, and 
write vishaya , Shiva, etc., as being suited to a book for the 
English reader about Kashmiri literature. I only make this 
note to let the reader know what the situation is. 

I have adopted a similar plan in other difficult cases. But 
in one instance I have given way to scholars. There is a 
ligature, long written in English script as jn> by way of truly 
transliterating the Sanskrit form. But jn is unfortunately 
unpronounceable even by native Indians, at any rate when 
initial as it not unfrequently is, and its pronunciation con¬ 
sequently suffers from much dialectic variation. It is usually 
pronounced gy in the North, as dny in the West, as ny in 
the South, and dy in some localities. In Kashmir it is gy . 
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Again unfortunately it occurs in some common words, as 
jMna, knowledge. So I have compromised in this work, and 
have put both gy and jn wherever the character occurs, and 
have written gy&na ( jndna ): vigy&na ( vijndna ). 

It is really impossible to satisfy both the scholarly purist 
and the general reader in the matter of representing Sanskrit, 
and indeed any Oriental, words in English script, and in 
writing them in this book I have largely followed the plan 
of the Government of India when faced with the same 
difficulties. 
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THE SOURCES OF 
LALLA’S RELIGION 
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T hat portion of the Indian population, which for 
many centuries has been known by the generic term 
Hindus, follows forms of Religion and Ethics, on the 
face of them, entirely at variance with those adopted by the 
peoples to the Westward. These forms are capable, neverthe¬ 
less, of being grasped with understanding by the "Western 
nations, because they are ultimately sprung from the same 
original source and habit of mind, evolved so long ago as to 
have become a mental instinct. It should be easier for this 
reason for an untutored European to follow the working of 
the Indian mind than for, say, an untutored Chinaman or 
Japanese with an alien ultimate source of mental evolution 
and so of mental instinct. I hope to be able to explain this 
seeming paradox, and I put it in the forefront of this thesis 
on account of its bearing on the subject of this book. Broadly, 
I would put the position this way. The basis of thought in 
Hindu India, in Western Asia and in Europe is the same, 
but the philosophy in India has for so long followed such 
a different line of reasoning that the separation between it 
and that of the West has in the ages become so great as to 
make the two appear to differ fundamentally. Indeed, peering 
into time past as far as is now permissible, one finds oneself 
standing as it were on a Great Divide, where the streams at 
one’s feet flow eventually into widely separated oceans, to 
gather to themselves, in their long courses thereto, other 
streams gaining their character from other catchment areas. 

And this consideration induces me to take note of another 
fundamental point of observation, which I have had reason 
to bring into argument when examining such different lines 
of evolution as those of Currency and Language. Nothing 
can ever develop on one principle alone. Every development 
is subject to environment and to the accretions and assimila¬ 
tions resulting in the course of time from contact with other 
lines of evolution. Any Currency or Language, therefore, as 
we can now observe it, is the sum of one main principle and 
of the modifications brought about by every other principle 
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with which it has come in contact in the course of aeons of 
development. The Religion and Ethics of every people, now 
or at any time past dwelling on the earth, have been subjected 
to this Law of Evolution. So the original people, whom for 
the present purpose we may call the Aryans,—when many 
centuries ago they stood upon the Great Divide and one 
party remained in Europe and other parties went into Western 
Asia and Persia and further onwards, crossing the frontier 
mountains into India, while yet others went further west into 
Europe,—carried with them the basic habit of mind they 
had acquired in their original habitat, and developed it in¬ 
dependently according to their several separate environments. 
The point here is, therefore, that the evolution has in each 
case proceeded, as it were, along one main line or even 
instinct of thought or philosophy, which has been modified 
in the lapse of time by accretions absorbed from surrounding 
mentalities. 

Keeping ever before us, then, that there was an original 
Aryan trend of mind, that it developed itself independently 
in the several great peoples into which the original Aryans 
subsequently became divided, and that it was profoundly 
modified in varying directions by the trend of mind of the 
peoples among which it was thrown, I propose to tackle the 
problem of the evolution thereof as observable in India. It 
will be seen that I have treated the Hindus and Hinduism as 
an Aryan development. Later on I propose to show that this 
is a fact, though Hinduism has spread among large popula¬ 
tions in India which are not of Aryan origin. It, however, 
long ago so overshadowed their previous forms of faith that 
these could not do more than modify its otherwise complete 
domination over their minds. 

The outstanding fact about the Aryan religious instinct is 
that its trend is theistic as opposed to the atheistic trend of 
the mental instinct of the Asiatic peoples further to the East, 
which accounts incidentally for the success there of Buddhism 
as an atheistic form of Aryan philosophy and its comparatively 
short life in India itself. 

It is not now possible to visualise the Religion that had 
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its growth in the Aryan mind before the people became split 
up by a series of migrations and subdivisions, otherwise than 
by inferences drawn from the modifications adopted by its 
various descendants. Broadly, we can thus infer from the 
earliest known forms of these modifications that the original 
Aryans, like all other primitive human beings, were Animists, 
believers in spirits, attributing in their philosophy super¬ 
natural powers to an invisible individual spirit (that which 
breathes or lives) overseeing every observable object, tangible 
or intangible. But by the period of the migratory division, 
which induced a portion of them to go over the mountains 
into Northern and North-western India, the idea of the over¬ 
seeing spirit had included in its purview the deceased fore¬ 
bears of the race, the Fathers, who, as elsewhere, were 
conceived as powerful spirits controlling the family welfare. 
And so their general Animism consisted of a combination of 
the individual spirits controlling observable objects and of 
ancestral spirits controlling the lives of their descendants: a 
mental condition that involves the first conception of the im¬ 
mortality of that which can think, the soul. 

These first efforts at explaining the several aspects of life 
on the Earth were followed by the creation of divinities 
representing the more prominent natural phenomena, called 
simply by their proper names,—Sky, Sun, Moon, Dawn, 
Wind, Fire, Thunder, Death and Strong-drink. These were 
the gods, at first unpersonified, the idea being evolved before 
the people became divided up. Historically it is the ritual 
subsequently connected with the God of Strong Drink (Soma 
of the Aryans of India and Haoma of the Airyans of Persia) 
that links up the first pre-migration and post-migration cults. 
The indeterminate nature of the gods of the old Aryans is 
shown in the opposing senses that the words indicating them 
came to be used by their descendants after separation. Thus 
we have ahura in a gopd sense in Persia corresponding with 
asura in a bad sense in India: and conversely daeva in a bad 
sense corresponding with diva in a good sense. And yet the 
erection of the sun into a divinity brought about in time 
great results after the Aryan migration, for its worship or 
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adoration as the principal deity made possible, by a natural 
Aryan development, the monotheistic conception, both in 
India and Persia, of the Adorable, the great One God, under 
many names and epithets. 

- Concurrently with the idea of divinity ran a notion, which 
is everywhere still observable where human beings are as yet 
“ unadvanced ”; the mysterious supernatural beings were held 
to be able to help or harm the living. There are two in¬ 
compatible ways of securing assistance or averting evil in 
such circumstances. The spirits must be induced or compelled 
to assist or to desist from evil, and what is still better in 
primitive philosophy, they may be partly induced and partly 
compelled. In obedience to the general natural Law of 
Evolution the original Aryans followed the first principle 
mainly, viz ., inducement by prayer and sacrifice, and second¬ 
arily added to these devices compulsion by simple Occultism. 
All the devices are exhibited in their clearest and most obvious 
form: prayer by way of hymns; sacrifice by laying out of 
food and drink for the gods, or offering them in the smoke 
of the altar; compulsion by the use of charmed words and acts. 

Both propitiation and compulsion imply the existence of 
persons skilled in the requisite method, and those among 
the Aryans were, as everywhere else among primitive people, 
persons of importance, though not of necessity professionals 
or priests. The duties of such officials in widely separated 
branches of the primitive stock show that the existence of the 
priestly office, and therefore of the ideas involved in it, go 
back to the days before separation and migration. 

So far as regards the ancestral spirits, the duty of pro¬ 
pitiation and compulsion devolved on the father of the family, 
who became something more than its head; for he was thus 
the family priest, in whom was vested the reverence due to 
the controller of the family ritual for its dead. This know¬ 
ledge of the all-essential rites he passed on to his son. Hence 
the absolute power he possessed over all the members of the 
family, the importance of sons not only to himself but to the 
whole family, the comparative unimportance of women, 
and many other things, which have not only never quite 
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died down in the inheritors of the Aryan period, but have 
in some instances become accentuated: such as the feeling 
of the divinity of the family, the value of its unity and of 
pride in it, and the necessity for marriage with the attendant 
conception of chastity as opposed to concubinage or pro¬ 
miscuity. The smaller value set on daughters as compared 
with sons led to female infanticide by exposure, a custom 
incidental to all primitive people adopting the “patriarchal” 
system. The power and supremacy of the father among the 
ancient Greeks, Latins, Teutons, Slavs and other populations 
in Europe, and among the ancient invaders of Persia and 
India, show that the Patriarchate was an inheritance dating 
back to the days before the great migrations of the Aryans. 

The point then for absorption here is that the religious 
instinct of the Aryan mind became theistic and the ethical 
instinct patriarchal, with all that is involved in such an 
inheritance, in reference to subsequent evolution, wherever 
its heirs spread themselves. 

There are three supplementary matters that belong to 
ritual rather than to philosophy, though no doubt there was 
a philosophy behind or attached to each, which are referable 
to pre-migration days and afterwards became very prominent: 
the disposal of the dead, the attitude towards the cow, and 
the worship of fire. Both the early Persian and Indian 
Aryans venerated the cow as the chief producer of food, the 
latter ultimately carrying veneration to an extreme point. 
The early Persian Aryans, as their successors the Parsis of 
India still do, exposed the dead on grids to be devoured by 
birds, dead animals left on the ground being also naturally 
devoured by other animals. The reason, i.e., the philosophy 
behind the custom, was the sacredness of the Earth, the 
Mother, which must not be polluted by the burial of a cor¬ 
rupting body within her. The early Indian Aryans both buried 
and burnt their dead, as indeed many Hindus, even in ascetic 
communities, still do. The,vast majority, however, burn their 
dead, and the primitive unconscious philosophy behind the 
practice may have been the desire not to pollute the Mother 
Earth, all pollution being dissipated in the smoke of the 
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funeral pyre 1 . Fire-worship, common to both the Persian 
and Indian branches of the Aryans, was made by the forijier 
a chief article of religious practice. It is as natural to a people 
that has progressed so far as to set up gods, to deify Fire as 
to deify the Sun, the Earth, or any other principal pheno¬ 
menon of Nature, because in all primitive societies it is 
difficult to make or preserve the fire of daily use. The house¬ 
hold and especially the sacrificial fire always required guarding, 
and amongst the Andamanese, the most primitive people now 
living, who cannot make fire, though they cook nearly all 
their food, liking it hot, and can only procure fire by chance 
or borrowing, the only thing their irresponsible childish 
natures will permit them to guard or take care of is the house¬ 
hold fire. There must have been something of the same 
feeling towards the fire amongst the primitive Aryans, be¬ 
cause the Persian form of Aryan ritual began by the sacrifice 
of animals to the gods before altars tended by fire-kindling 
priests ( athravan , the precursors of the Magi), and historically 
this led to the worship of the sacrificial flame itself. 

The phase of the Aryan migration, with which we are 
primarily concerned, is that which overflowed into the 
Persian Highlands and beyond them into the country since 
represented by the Panjab, eventually splitting into two 
branches, the Airya occupying Airyana, i.e ., Iran or Persia, 
and the Arya occupying Aryavarta (the home of the Aryas), 
or the Madhyadesha 2 (midlands), which was ages afterwards 
termed by Muhammadan invaders Hindustan, the land of 

1 It may have been, however, to convey the body in a sublimated form 
to the gods. That is, at any rate, expressly said in the RigvSda to be the 
reason for offering sacrifice in the fire. 

2 It has been already explained at the end of the Introduction that 
two separate characters in the Dfivandgari script, in which Sanskrit is 
usually conveyed, are both written sh in this work. The words Shiva, 
Shaiva, Madhyadesha, and many others, are written with the first of 
them, and Vishnu, Vaishnava, and others, with the second. The Dfivanft- 
gari script does not recognise z. 

The other script also commonly used for conveying Indian Aryan 
terms is that form of Persian script used for writing Hindftst&ni. This 
recognises three forms of s and also sh : and it has in addition four forms 
of z and one zh (French j). In practical Indian speech they resolve them¬ 
selves into s , sh, and z: zh being rare. I have accordingly used only s, 
sh, z, whatever forms the Indian script may have adopted. 
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the Hindus. The very names given to themselves by the two 
divisions of the Aryan wanderers exhibits their common 
origin and incidentally, what is of such importance to the 
present argument, their common mentality. This last fact 
shows up clearly in the earlier stages of the development of 
each, so far as this is now discernible. But owing to the 
nature of the country separating the two parties and the 
difficulty of communication when once parted, independent 
development necessarily took place. However, the likeness 
of the faith and ethics on both sides at first observable is 
obviously due to a close alliance, and there is much that is 
actually identical in thought and reasoning. 

By the time of this separation a considerable advance in 
philosophy had been made, for the divinities representing 
natural phenomena had become personified, with definite 
names and functions attaching to each. Theology had pro¬ 
gressed and the gods had come to be conceived as expressing 
themselves through the phenomena of Nature. The general 
progress extended also to the ritual, which had become more 
elaborate, with special hymns and prayers belonging to stated 
acts, calling for definite functions on the part of the priests 
and involving the use of special names for them. Further, 
early in the development, the Ritual of the public sacrifices 
and the form of the hymns show the birth and growth of the 
idea of a supreme divinity in the elevation of one or other 
of the Nature Gods at a time to that position, leading naturally 
to the conception of a Supreme God endowed with the 
highest cosmical and divine functions above and behind all 
the gods, superior and inferior. The subsequent development 
of the idea that the attribute of the Supreme was righteous¬ 
ness is seen in the character ascribed to the Zoroastrian 
Ahuramazda of the Iranians of Persia and to the Varuna of 
the Vedic Aryans of India. Taking all this and much more 
as common to the primitive Iranian and Indian Aryans, there 
arose, however, a distinct,parting of the ways, both intel¬ 
lectually and morally, dating as far back as the migrations 
eastwards and westwards themselves. Both found the land 
of their adoption occupied by alien races of equal and even 
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superior civilization, and both undoubtedly were profoundly 
affected by this situation. The mode of advance politically 
was identical both in trkn and India, which is to say that the 
migrants were always at bottom true to their ancient instinct. 

Left to itself amidst its special surroundings, the philosophy 
of the Indian branch created a mystic pantheism and an 
absorption of Man in God, in reference to which the sub¬ 
stantial world was held to be as nothing. By complete con¬ 
trast, the Iranian philosophy, also owing to its special sur¬ 
roundings, controlled practical life by moral commandments. 
The difference had so overwhelming an effect on the two 
subsequent developments as to make it fundamental. Ac¬ 
cording to an old observation, the Iranian (Zoroastrian) pan¬ 
theism thus became positive, “affirming the world and life, 
taking joy in them and seeking its ideal in common with a 
creative God,” in contradistinction to the Indian (Brahmanist) 
pantheism, which became negative, “denying world and life 
and descrying its ideal in the cessation of existence.” But 
though neither ever lost its instinct,—the basic conception 
of a supreme lord, behind the gods and divinities, creating 
a fixed definite law, both physical and moral, to be obeyed 
perforce by all living creatures,—both became dominated 
eventually by sacerdotal ritualism. This was partly their own 
inheritance and was partly absorbed, as we may safely suspect, 
from the aliens among whom their respective lots were cast. 
They were provided with an inexhaustible stock of formulae 
for prayer and magical protection against evil—alike for pro¬ 
pitiating and compelling the unseen powers that were held 
to govern man and his wants. So much was this the case 
that again and again both became ripe for rebellion from 
within and reformation from without against sacerdotal as¬ 
cendancy. It should not be impossible or even difficult for 
an European, with his own long inherited instinct, to grasp 
the working of the minds that produced such a situation. 

Fighting their way among the people they found already 
established, and colonising as they passed slowly along, the 
Aryans became an intelligent military and pastoral-agricultural 
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body, consisting of tribes, under chiefs, who on occasion 
fought among themselves, but always earnestly followed 
their common and still primitive religion. This was as 
yet only rudimentary Hinduism, for on occasion they 
ate meat and drank intoxicants—a point to be borne in 
mind in considering that subsequent development, in 
consequence of which both became canonically forbidden. 
Their inherited religious practice was open-air sacrifice, 
privately by the household, and publicly without temples or 
images, and at their public sacrifices they sang and recited 
hymns and directions for ritual, also inherited from pre¬ 
migration days, and handed down by priestly families with 
the verbal accuracy which is everywhere characteristic of 
ritual preserved by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. The text of the Lalld-vdkydni itself is one 
among many witnesses of this phenomenon of the human 
mind. 

The social system steadily progressed. The tribes became 
divided into three classes—warriors, priests and agriculturists 
—to which after a while was added a fourth class, made up 
of conquered slaves, native servants and aborigines, all out¬ 
side the Aryan stock. The influence of the priests {brdhman) 
constantly tended to increase, owing to superstition and the 
need of supernatural assistance in their daily aims felt by the 
tribal chiefs, until it overwhelmed the rest. They, too, were 
organised in three orders—sacrifices singer and performer 
of ritual, and there were family schools for their education. 
It was this professional education for a set purpose that led 
to that social predominance of the Brahmans which has lasted 
to the present day. Collections of the old hymns, believed by 
degrees to be revelations to inspired singers, were committed 
to memory by the Brdhman families and then by general 
priestly schools, and formed the Rigvida (Science of Praise). 
A late hymn thereof assigns a separate divine origin to each 
of the categories of the Aryan invaders and those dependent 
on them, or closely connected with them, both within and 
without the tribal fold. To each of the divisions of this social 
organisation, held to be under divine sanction, was in 
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time dedicated a Vida or Religious Science, and thus were 
formed the Four Vedas, viz., the Rigvida (Science of 
Praise), the Sdmavida (Science of Chants), the Yajurveda 
(Science of Ritual) and the Atharvavida (Science of In¬ 
cantations). 

The Aryan immigrants into India imposed themselves on 
the population they found there in exactly the same way 
through all time, more by the activities of the priest than by 
the exertions of the warrior, more by absorption than by 
conquest. This method of obtaining command was so slow 
that their ultimate supremacy synchronised with the develop¬ 
ment of themselves, and by the time they had obtained social 
control, they had become the Hindus, a people far removed 
from their ancestors to the westward, regarding themselves 
as the natives, the inhabitants of the soil. Beyond the warriors 
marched the priests, turning the gods they found already 
existing into representatives of the Aryan theocracy, and 
assimilating the practices of the alien faiths, while teaching 
their own. This is the crucial point in the rise of the old 
priestly Brahmanic religion that thus sprang up. It was a 
blend of especially developed aboriginal ideas deriving from 
lands North and West of India with those of aboriginal India 
itself. Indeed, it can hardly be too clearly appreciated that 
every part of India and every section of its population has had 
a hand, in addition to many peoples outside, in the develop¬ 
ment of Hinduism as known to the authoress of the Lalld - 
vdkydni. 

The progress of the priest furthered that feeling of the 
family and class exclusiveness which subsequently became 
caste, and originally arose out of a natural unwillingness on 
the part of immigrant Aryans to mix with the aborigines, and 
the professional desire of the priestly families to mix with 
each other only. But once the above mentioned idea of the 
divine origin of each separate community and mode of life 
had taken root, it developed comparatively quickly, as new 
tribes were taken into the fold, new occupations arose, and 
the difficulty of communication with their distant congeners 
made them strangers to each other. All this necessitated the 
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creation of new castes and new sub-divisions of castes, each 
living alone in a certain social isolation, until Hindu India 
became an agglomerate of small local societies, at the head 
of which the Br&hman everywhere managed to remain in his 
own infinite divisions. This individual isolation of Hindu 
communities following a common form of religion has be¬ 
come a leading characteristic of the people, always to be 
borne in mind in studying them, and any modification of 
their faith when taken into special consideration. 

The supremacy of the priest hinged upon the elaboration 
of sacrifice, ritual and occultism. The layman had to become 
dependent on him, so the priest became in time as important 
in daily life as the gods themselves. Alongside this exaltation 
of the priest, there hardened the principle of the holy man, 
the hermit, the ascetic idler, who did nothing and hurt 
nothing, and by sheer austerity of a life of meditation, as a 
substitute for sacrifice, aimed at the power of compelling 
the gods to admit him to the higher, the heavenly life, and 
the consequent powers over the lives of men. The idea of 
a supreme Divinity over the ordinary gods became crystallised, 
and out of the ruck of the ancient gods two came into chief 
prominence in the popular philosophy as the representatives 
of the Supreme,—Shiva of the great snow mountains, the 
Himalayas, and Vishnu of the Sun and the Sacrifice; repre¬ 
sentatives in fact of the two most prominent external factors 
controlling human life,—the Cold and the Heat. The fol¬ 
lowers of these two gods became eventually organised in the 
two great divisions of the Hindus, the Shaivas and the 
Vaishnavas 1 . 

1 In order to make clear certain unavoidable Sanskrit terms which 
will be found in these pages, it is advisable to explain that there is a 
principle in the formation of languages, which is known as intromutation, 
whereby connected words are differentiated from each other by an 
interned change. It is a main principle in Arabic, thus: hamd y hantada , 
hdmtd, hamid , ahmad , mahmCd, muhammad, all turning on some applica¬ 
tion of the idea of “praise” ( hamd ). It is present in English, thus: hold, 
held; man, men; woman, won^en; grow, grew. It is also present in 
Sanskrit in the formation of adjectives and other derivatives out of nouns. 
In such cases a becomes d, i becomes at , u becomes au , a vocalic r usually 
written ri (as in Sanskrit, Prakrit) becomes dr . So we get such pairs 
of words in this text as: Brahman, Brahman; Bharata, Bhdrata; bhakti, 
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The education of the priest produced Schools of Philo¬ 
sophy, and the Schools in their turn produced men learned 
in the sciences ( vidas ), by whom necessarily all religious 
teaching was handed down in most carefully preserved oral 
tradition by means of mnemonic phrases ( sdtra , thread) with 
commentaries thereon. The use of the Sdtras , which have 
been described as “ tabloids of condensed knowledge,” brought 
about the mental habit of ticking them off in the mind for 
memorising, which was extended to everything that had to 
be carried in the head, producing the strongly marked Indian 
scholastic custom, still in full force, of arranging all matter 
to be taught in classified groups, numbered and labelled: the 
eighty-four Idkhs (100,000 and also any very large figure) of 
(atomic) lives, the Four Truths, the Five Organs, the Six 
Paths, and so on ad infinitum. The trouble for the outside 
student is that the Schools constantly spoke of the Eighty- 
four, the Four, the Five, the Six, and so on, assuming that 
the hearer would know the reference. The Sdtras themselves 
were subjected to this systematisation and were grouped in 
the Six Veddngas (auxiliaries, members of the body of the 
Veda), which comprised the whole of the priest’s education. 
The sciences were essentially religious, the main exception 
being Grammar, necessary to explain the meaning of tradi¬ 
tional religious phrases and forms, as it became lost in the 
natural and inevitable changes of sense given to obsolete 
terms in the current speech from one generation to another. 
Other exceptions were the versified productions of schools 
of law and politics ( shdstra , instrument for teaching, treatise), 
containing, however, very much that was religious and sacred. 
In all this we see the foundation of that structure, which is 
known as Hinduism in its many successive phases. 

All special education in close societies is apt to become 
over-elaborated, and this was the case early in the Brahman 
Schools in two crucial instances. Firstly, the exigencies of 

Bhdkta; shakti, SMkta; Bhagavat, RMgavata; Manu, MSnava; pancha, 
P&nchardtra; Pashupati, P&shupata; Prakriti, Prdkrita; Tantra, T&ntra; 
Vishnu, Vaishnava; Shiva, Shaiva; Jina, Jaina; vishdsha, VaishSshika; 
Buddha, Bauddha; shruti, Shrauta; SCrya, Saura; Smriti, Smfirta; 
Krishna, K&rshna. 
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singing and chanting induced the addition of interpolated 
meaningless syllables to the actual words of the songs and 
chants, as has happened everywhere in the world. The hymns 
being sacred, these syllables, like the tunes and metres, 
acquired a sacred status also, and were known as “praises” 
(stobha ). Eventually, owing to being essentially unintelligible 
and therefore mysterious, they became individually even more 
sacred than the words of the intelligible text. There were 
many of them, but one, which Europeans now generally 
transliterate as dm 1 , became the ever-unobstructed sound, 
the spell of spells, and so ineffably holy that its mere repetition 
summed up the efficacy of all religious ritual. Thus was 
started a theory that led to much practice in Hinduism later, 
—the sacredness of the mere sound of sacred words. Secondly, 
it became the custom early in India, as elsewhere in the 
primitive world, for the priest to mutter to himself during 
the ritual of the sacrifices, by way of incantation and dedica¬ 
tion. Thus was created a body of formulae of incantation, 
which became for all subsequent time sacred utterances of 
supernatural significance, and finally charms, or expressions 
of magic power, under the name of mantra (sacred speech, 
word or words of adoration) as distinguished from the 
Brdhmana , or formal professional explanations of the Texts 
by the ancient Brahmans. 

A third, though minor, point is visible even at this early 
date which has lasted through all story in India and even 
elsewhere, and is undoubtedly connected with the sacred 
nature of the mysterious syllable and incantatory phrase,— 
the relation of the stock riddle, together with the charmed 
power of the crushing reply to the posing question. 

The Brahmanic schools multiplied and specialised. They 

1 Nasalised vowels are very common in all Indian languages and have 
been a puzzle to transliterators, who have written them as ng> both n 
and m with a diacritical mark, and with ~ superimposed. The usual 
way at present is to use m with or Without a mark, whence dw, which is 
often, but not always, a nasalised 6, and then not at all like the sound of 
the English 6m. In writing other nasalised words I have usually used n 
to represent the nasalised vowel. It is present in the name of Lord 
Sinha, which does not to an Indian sound in the least like “ Sinner.” 
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began to philosophise. The doctrines they set up were based 
on the Aryan mental instinct of the Godhead, and were 
dominated by contact with the ideas of totemistic aborigines 
believing man’s spirit-soul to be a separate entity, able to 
leave the body in life at will, and after death to live in other 
animal bodies and even in inanimate things thought to be 
capable of harbouring a soul. The idea of the repetition of 
death and re-birth for ever as the fate of mankind led eventu¬ 
ally to the seeking after release from such a prospect. This 
was found in a line of thought that revolutionised the religious 
outlook and permeated the philosophy of the people ever 
afterwards. The general argument ran thus: this world is an 
illusion (Mdyd ); the one reality is the Absolute (Brahman ), 
unchanging, inert, unknowable. The varying fortunes, charac¬ 
teristics and experiences of individual human beings were 
explained by the transmigration and re-incarnation of personal 
souls expiating the action (Karma) of former lives, with a 
final release at last by re-absorption into the universal soul, 
of which they were held to be but emanations. So the merit 
of actionless, introspective, ascetic life in this world became 
the passport to release from re-birth. The necessity for oft- 
recurring re-birth before sufficient merit can be accumulated 
to obtain release led to the idea of the cyclic destruction and 
re-creation of the whole earth. Out of this grew the concep¬ 
tion of the Four Ages, of which the present is of course the 
fourth. And through it all the Brahman priest was the divine 
interpreter to the rest of the Indo-Aryans, initiating them 
into Hinduism and all its rights by an act of spiritual birth 
of which the devotional threads over the left shoulder are 
to this day the outward sign, whence all representatives of 
the three original Aryan orders of society are “twice-born.” 
The initiation in the case of girls, for whom no education 
was provided, was represented by marriage, and this inter¬ 
pretation of marriage led to ideas which have aifected Hindu 
ethics for ages. Girls were married, that is initiated, while 
very young, before puberty, a custom which brought about 
child-marriage of both sexes; and only childless widows 
could re-marry, that is, undergo true initiation, though 
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later on even this was prohibited in the case of the 
orthodox. 

Incidentally the doctrine of transmigration thus immensely 
strengthened the doctrines of the immortality of the soul 
and of caste, which grew into a rigid system among the three 
main twice-born orders—Brahmans or priests, Kshatriyas or 
warriors, Vaishyas or agricultural traders, and also among 
the fourth order of Shfidras or menials, who were within the 
fold of caste. And there were further always those without 
the fold, the Outcastes or aborigines, necessarily a very large 
body, among whom to this day is to be studied the funda¬ 
mental Animism, the Spirit- or Devil-worship of India. 

Another trend of thought, subsequently all-important, 
arose in these early times. The Brahmans taught everywhere 
that as the God behind the gods, the Absolute, was un¬ 
knowable, the worship of the gods could go on unchanged, 
and this enabled them to gather all and sundry of the non- 
Aryans into their religious fold by finding places in their 
subordinate pantheon for all the objects of aboriginal or 
extraneous worship. This convenient and withal most effective 
missionary procedure, however, reacted on themselves, for 
they in their turn imbibed the old aboriginal animistic 
symbolism of the holy place, with its appropriate image or 
symbol dwelling therein, and of the wise attendant thereof 
ministering to the needs of both. Hence were introduced 
among the Aryan Hindus the image or idol as the concrete 
representation of a god, the temple or shrine, not necessarily 
immovable, to house it, the ritual to be performed around 
it and the ministrant Br&hman to attend it. Such Brahmans 
have always held a lower status than the Br&hman followers 
and teachers of philosophy, and in their service have followed 
a ceremonial cult not traceable to an Aryan origin. 

The outcome of all this evolutionary effort was that the 
Vedas or sciences of religion, and their attendant Br&hmanas 
or revealed oral explanations, together with the teachings and 
philosophies of the ancient schools, also originally handed 
down orally in allegorical and philosophic extensions of the 
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Br&hmanas , known respectively as Aranyakas (forest teaching) 
and Upanishads (secret doctrine), formed the Hindu Canon 
of Revelation (Shruti). There has survived also a large body 
of other sacred productions of lesser authority, which com¬ 
prised generally the Tradition ( Smriti ). The Br&hmanas , 
though requiring an infinite patience on the part of the 
student, are of the first consequence, as they contain the 
all-important Hindu doctrine of the rules of conduct (< dharma) 
and the beginning of all subsequent philosophy and valuable 
learning; notably the theory of the Self (Atman), as dis¬ 
tinguished from and even identical with the Absolute 
(Brahman) 1 . 

The doctrine of the essential identity of the Self and the 
Absolute (Brahman-Atman) having become dogma, that is 
authoritative, created a new order of ascetics, who threw 
up everything in social life so that they might contemplate 
it and spread its supreme significance to mankind. They 
wandered about without possessions or obligations of any 
kind, and gave up the old sacrificial worship, together with 
its ritual and ethics, altogether. They bore in time many 
names, and that of sannydst (renouncer) is one that has 
remained to them still. They were the precursors of all the 
various descriptions of devotees that followed them. Their 
important characteristic was that they were obsessed with 
the overwhelming necessity of release from the trammels of 
this life, so that the Self might attain its legitimate end of 
absorption into the Absolute, and thus reach to the one goal 


1 In the course of this exposition the use of certain Indian terms, 
which are much alike in appearance and sound, but different in sense, 
is unfortunately unavoidable. It will be convenient to express them in 
the usually accepted forms. They are Brahman, Brahman, Brdkmatia, 
BrahmS, and Brlhma. Brahman is the universal essence in all things, 
metaphorically religious truth: in the philosophies the Absolute. Brahman 
is a priest, a member of the priestly caste. Brdhmana is a lecture by a 
Brahman: in the philosophies a revealed Scripture containing the orthodox 
explanation of a Vida (revealed religious science). Brahma is the name 
of a god: in the theistic philosophies identified with the Creator, and also 
with the Absolute, the Supreme God. Brahma is an adjective, belonging 
to the Brahmans. Br&hmaism is used by Europeans to denote the older 
form of Hinduism. For further and more complete definitions see the 
Glossary. 
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worth striving for—peace in immortality. To think of any¬ 
thing else, or to observe it, or regard it, was to follow an 
illusion. This is the doctrine they have inculcated far and 
wide through the ages with the assistance of the Brahmans 
themselves and the willing assent of the cultured laity. 

Aspirations of any kind, however, demand effort for their 
fulfilment, and effort demands means which have to be sought 
for. The Brahmanic Schools took up the teaching of the new 
philosophy thus popularised. They kept it to themselves, 
precisely as they had kept the Vedas , and filled the Upanishads 
with it. They taught definitely that the human Self goes 
beyond being part of the divine Self, and is actually the Self 
combined with the Absolute {Brahman-Atman )—“I am It,” 
“It is I,” and that the realisation of this as Truth effects 
Release {Moksha). That is the conception which turns this 
world and all that pertains to it into Illusion, and therefore 
the one thing of consequence for a denizen of this world is 
to obtain bliss and eternal peace by the realisation of the one 
essential Truth. 

The Brahmans, like all the world, were hampered with 
the past of their religious teaching. The new had to be con¬ 
nected with the old, and therefore saturated with it. This was 
helped by the rise of Shiva and Vishnu as embodiments of 
the Supreme, and so they each easily came to represent the 
Self and the Absolute. There now arose two conceptions of 
transcendent moment later on. Shiva and Vishnu, and even 
the Supreme, came to be looked on as Ishvara, the Lord, the 
personal God, and feeling towards Him began to take the 
form of devotional faith {bhakti). The whole philosophy 
greatly strengthened the doctrine of Illusion, because by 
making the material world illusory, it became possible to 
conceive the personal Ishvara both as the All {Brahman) and 
the One {Atman). 

Then the old-established habit of austerity fathered self- 
discipline as the practical means of attaining the realisation 
of the Truth of the unity of the Self and the Absolute. By 
bodily and mental discipline {yoga) it was held to be possible 
to attain the desired ends—an etherealised body and know- 
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ledge of the world beyond. To apprehend the unknowable 
by an effort of mind, the soul must be brought to a state of 
perfect rest by prescribed methods and exercises of restraint 
and concentration of thought. This created the doctrine of 
Yoga (yoke or restraint) and the philosophy based thereon. 

Besides the philosophies of the early times, there developed 
in India, as everywhere else, the minstrel who repeated versi¬ 
fied epics to the people. Of these epics there are two that 
have come down to the later times: Firstly, Valmiki’s 
Rdmdyana (Adventures of Rama, popularly Ram), which re¬ 
lated the story of a purely human hero of Kosala (Oudh), who 
has since become a representative of the Godhead itself, 
through an immense philosophic extension of the original 
poem. Secondly, the Mahdbhdrata , which originally related 
the story of the Great War of the Bharata tribe of Northern 
India in the ancient heroic way, but was made to serve as 
the encyclopedia of all knowledge—religious, philosophical, 
political and legal—by the priests of the Vaishnavas, one of 
the two great divisions of the later, though still early, Hindus. 
The Vaishnavas also took possession of the Rdmdyana for 
sectarian purposes. In the Mahdbhdrata appears Krishna, 
another human hero afterwards identified with the Godhead 
by the Vaishnavas. It is in the Epics and in some of the 
Sdtras (highly abbreviated manuals of philosophic science) 
that the worship of the gods through images and temples is 
first met with. When the Shaiva and Vaishnava sects, on their 
definite organisation, began to develop this worship, they 
were looked on as unorthodox, a taint they have never quite 
outlived among cultured Hindus. 

From the first, philosophies, each with its attendant cos¬ 
mogony, multiplied apace, and there were many systems of 
metaphysics—theistic, atheistic and definitively materialist— 
which have gradually become focussed in outstanding Schools. 
And out of the clash of these philosophies there developed 
a practice, which has re-appeared time and again in India. 
Some of the oldest, as the Vfedanta (end or final aim of the 
Vfeda), confined instruction to the three twice-born Orders. 
Others, as the Sankhya (intellectual contemplation, systematic 
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enumeration), freely admitted the fourth Order (Shudras); 
while anyone, even an Outcaste, could become a ydgi or 
ySginiy i.e.y a male or female follower of the Yoga—terms 
widely known to the populace in the forms of jogtjogan and 
Jog. But while various Schools were fighting for control of 
the public mind, there were founded two, which threatened 
at one time to oust Brahmanism from its pride of place. The 
whole social fabric being in the hands of the Brahman school¬ 
men, the effect of this supremacy was to produce arid, un¬ 
practical doctrines, outside ordinary everyday experience, and 
an intolerable sacerdotal arrogance, and so sturdy opponents 
arose, as it were, naturally. Among these there stand out two 
whose work has survived ever since and has profoundly 
affected Hindu philosophy through all the ages. The influence 
of the one has been confined to India itself, but that of the 
other has survived almost entirely outside it, owing originally 
to the work of the great Imperial enthusiast Ashoka in the 
third century B.C., though others afterwards spread it over 
Asia in a debased form. These mighty opponents of the 
ancient Brahmans were contemporaries: Mahavira, the Jina 
(winner) who founded Jainism, and Siddhartha Gautama, the 
Buddha (knower), who founded Buddhism. Both belonged 
to the educated upper classes that were not Brahmans, and 
it is because we are able to date their deaths with sufficient 
certainty as taking place respectively in 527 and 488 b.c., 
that the undated history of India may be said to come to an 
end. The Brahmans had carried on their religious services 
and teaching in Sanskrit (cultured Aryan speech), which was 
not understood by the people, who spoke one or other of 
the Prakrits (vulgar Aryan tongues), or another language 
altogether. So both the Jains and the Buddhists taught in 
current Aryan dialects of the day, which however in turn 
long afterwards became sacerdotally fixed and as unintelligible 
to the people as Sanskrit itself. Their teachings are phases of 
the old Indian philosophies, and constituted Reformations 
of the ancient Brahmanism. The prominent points in the 
Jain philosophy, based on an atomic theory of matter common 
to several ancient Hindu philosophies, are the extreme 
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sanctity of life, the endowment of everything observable with 
a living soul, and the severest ascetic simplicity of social life, 
even to the extent of being entirely nude (sky-clad, as the 
euphemistic epithet runs). It has been the power of the high 
morality of the Jains that has kept Jainism always alive, and 
made it a force amongst the thinking and educated, even in 
times of general moral decadence. The Buddhists, in philo¬ 
sophic contrast, built up their theory of life without a soul 
in the sense of an immortal spirit, and thought that Release 
was attainable by a mildly ascetic rectitude of life, shunning 
all extremes—the doctrine of the golden mean. In their case, 
as indeed in that of other Indian Schools of thought, even 
the most ancient, there is much that is as noble and elevated 
as anything to be found elsewhere. 

The general outline of the old Buddhist teaching that sank 
into the popular mind and so much affected all Indian 
thought was that the state of the untrammelled Self (Atman) 
is bliss, and therefore birth is misery. The cause of the misery 
is desire, and therefore the cessation of misery can be brought 
about by the cessation of desire (nirvdna), and the path leading 
to that is right behaviour and right concentration of thought— 
mens sana in corpore sano . The strongly held inherited doctrine 
of transmigration and re-birth without an immortal spirit 
necessarily led to difficulties in exposition, clearly visible in 
the Buddhist Canon ( Tripitaka , the Three Baskets). These 
were got over by the vision of a stream of consciousness 
running through physical life, which is capable of transmigra¬ 
tion from individual to individual. Such a theory predicates 
an illusory nature for this life and world, and annihilation 
on the attainment of the cessation of desire procuring a 
complete deliverance from re-birth. This logical conclusion 
was, however, shirked, and nirvdna stopped philosophically 
at complete deliverance. Buddhism was subjected in due 
course to the same changes and chances as every other religion, 
and came to be of a widely differing nature in successive ages 
and places. Buddha’s personality became occult and hardly 
distinguishable from the Godhead, contrary to everything he 
ever preached, and the practical religion became imbued with 
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every alien philosophy and ritual with which it was thrown 
into contact. Like Jainism, though without its extremity of 
doctrine, Buddhism preached and maintained the obligation 
to harm no living creature as right resolve, one of the require¬ 
ments necessary for treading the path leading to the cessation 
of desire. It is interesting to note that this philosophic 
structure is intellectually connected with the Hindu Upani- 
shads, which however are not purely Vedic. But in the Rig - 
vida the deceased goes to a happy world prepared by the 
forefathers, in which Yama was the chief or god. He was 
thus the God of Heaven, the Judge rewarding virtue in this 
world and not the God of Hell, the judge punishing vice, 
that he afterwards became. Life in the next world meant 
bliss, and therefore birth into this world meant misery, 
on which proposition the great Buddhist teaching rested. 
Buddha also followed Hindu teaching in avoiding unnecessary 
austerities. 

In founding Jainism, Mahavira constructed a sect out of 
an Order of sannydsi ascetics known as the Parshva, a name 
still preserved in many forms in India. This Order was based 
on early Hindu philosophy and practice as modified by the 
surrounding Animism. The doctrine of suicide by self-starva- 
tion after twelve years of ascetic life as a means of Release is 
an instance in point, although suicide in certain circumstances 
and conditions has always been widely upheld as an act of 
supreme merit in Hinduism. The Jain Scriptures ( Anga , 
members of the body) in the hands of the revered traditional 
leaders, the Tirthakaras (ford-makers), taught also that Release 
could be achieved only by the ascetic, but that the laity could 
by religious faith fully achieve the ascetic condition in a 
future life, and though they preached the existence of a soul 
in all things, they were atheistic. The Jains, therefore, were 
confronted with the same logical difficulties as the Buddhists. 
Carrying theory to extremes, a besetting sin of the Jains, also 
led them into serious difficulties in the matter of simplicity 
of life. Complete nudity is not a practice that can be carried 
into effect in any considerable civilised community, unless 
it consist solely of fanatics. So the Jains long ago became 
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split up into the Digambaras or sky-clad and Shvetambaras 
or white-clad, the former being confined chiefly to profes¬ 
sional ascetics or monks and the latter to the great remainder 
of the people, though both sects possessed clergy and laity. 

It has been already pointed out that both Buddhism and 
Jainism owed their origin to educated influences outside 
official Brahmanism. It is necessary now to notice a third 
religious system of the same time, which, though it became 
absorbed into philosophic Hinduism as an integral part of 
it, has permeated the whole. Like Buddhism and Jainism, 
its origin was outside Brahmanism, and this requires a little 
explanation. It will be readily understood that the Aryan 
immigration was not a single act, nor even a single series of 
acts. The Aryans that founded Hinduism passed as far into 
the country as the modern Meerut and Delhi, or Madhya- 
desha, the Midland, as they termed it. Beyond that there 
were lands of the Northern and the North-eastern India, 
which were subjected to another Aryan migration from the 
North through the Himalayan passes, where the invaders 
mixed more readily with the people they found there. Here 
the Brahmans did not at first, nor indeed for a long time, 
secure that sway over the next Aryan class, the Kshatriyas 
or Warriors, which they acquired in the Midland. The same 
thing happened later on in the Central and Eastern Himalayas 
themselves, where the Kshatriyas, represented then by Rajput 
clans, would not in comparatively recent centuries admit the 
social supremacy of the Brahmans. In this land beyond the 
Midland, to which European writers have given the con¬ 
venient name of the Outland, the Kshatriyas thought for 
themselves and produced the three great antagonists of 
Brahmanism, viz., Buddhism, Jainism, and the third religion, 
Bhagavatism. The main doctrine of this third religion is 
devotional faith ( bhakti ) directed towards a personal God, 
under the title of Bhagavat (Bhagavan), the Lord. Its pro¬ 
fessed followers were, and are still, known as the Bhagavatas, 
and their religion as the Path of Devotional Faith {Bhakti- 
mdrga). The majority of the latter-day Hindus have been, 
and are, Vaishnavas, and it was the Vaishnavas that were 
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able, through the elevation of Vishnu, as the Sun-God, into 
the Supreme, not only to absorb the Bhagavatas, but to force 
their doctrines on many Shaivas as well. Hence the extreme 
importance of Bhagavatism for the present discussion. The 
founder was Krishna VSsudSva, often also called only by his 
personal name Krishna, or by his patronymic VSsudeva, who, 
like Siddhartha Gautama the Buddha and Mahavira the Jina, 
became the hero of unlimited myth and legend and finally 
identified with the Godhead itself. Later Hinduism has owed 
very much to Bhagavatism. The Buddhist and Jain philo¬ 
sophies were atheistic, and so originally was the Yoga, while 
the Ved&nta was theistic, but the Bh&gavata was nothing if 
not monotheistic. This dogma of the One God was important 
enough, but the Bhagavatas went further from the beginning 
and also taught as dogma the supreme efficacy of devotional 
faith, the absolute immortality of the soul, and the ideas of 
the One God being the God of Grace {prasdda ) and God the 
Father. As this line of teaching has for many centuries spread 
itself everywhere into all classes, it cannot be too clearly 
apprehended by all who would try to see Hinduism as it 
appears to the Hindus, that it is at its base, to the vast 
majority, monotheistic. In all religious systems, philosophy 
and ritual, representing respectively the spiritual and material 
mind, are not only more or less separate by nature, but have 
a separate history and origin. In India the two are not to 
be confounded: in ceremonial practice the everyday Hindu 
is a polytheist and a fetish-worshipper in respect of his daily 
wants; in thought and philosophy he is a monotheist, and 
he owes this to the Bhagavata teaching in the centuries before 
the birth of Christ. 

The Bhagavatas gave God as an additional asset to the 
Hindu philosophies, making them possible as religions “under- 
standed of the people,’* and took from the Hindus proper 
their technical terms with an altered meaning. Then the 
BhSgavatas joined the Brahrnans, because of their pantheism, 
in the life and death struggle with the atheistic and then all- 
powerful Buddhists. They could do something with pantheism 
but nothing with atheism. The cost to the Br&hman, especially 
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to the Vaishnavas, was the identification of Vishnu, the Sun- 
God, as the Supreme, with Bhagavat, the Lord, the One 
God. The cost to the Bh&gavatas was absorption into Vaish- 
navism, as is preserved in the legend of Parashu-Rama, the 
destroyer of the Kshatriyas as the founders primarily of 
Bhagavatism and secondarily of Buddhism and Jainism. All 
this is portrayed in the great later Hindu Scripture, the 
Bhagavad-Gitd (Song of the Lord). It is the old story of 
the Brahman missionary method,—conquest by absorption. 
Bhagavatism then became a phase of Hinduism, adopting 
its general ritual, philosophy and technical terms, but filling 
it with devotion to, and faith in, the One God of Grace. It 
was with this prevailing infusion in their mentality that the 
Hindus in the far distant centuries later on faced the violent 
impingement first of Islam and then of Christianity. One 
wonders at times how far the missionaries and proselytisers 
of either have grasped how much of their success in India 
has been due to the work of the Bhagavatas in the centuries 
before either of the latter faiths came into being, and how 
much the modifications of that success are due to the age- 
old methods of Brahmans in meeting an opponent. One must 
also take into consideration that it was the permeation of 
Bhagavatism into Hinduism that made possible and successful 
the analogous work of those who are generally known as the 
Indian Mediaeval Reformers, of which body the composer 
of the Lalld-vdkydni was unconsciously an early member. 

Bhagavatism did not produce the monotheistic idea spon¬ 
taneously. The most ancient of all Indian philosophies, the 
S&nkhya, was purely atheistic, and it was followed by the 
Ydga, also originally atheistic. In the Sankhya, Release is 
obtained by contemplation on the nature of the soul and 
matter without reference to ethics. Yoga taught that morality 
was also necessary, and, to capture the public mind and make 
it think, added Ishvara, the Lord, just a soul endowed 
with supreme knowledge and power. Bhagavatism turned the 
Yogic Lord into the One God of Grace to be worshipped 
in faith and devotion. It produced a great sect, known as 
the P&ncharatras (the five nights of sacrifice), who played a 
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most important part in subsequent Hinduism, especially as 
their tenets were imitated, as closely as the condition per¬ 
mitted, by the Pashupata sect of the Shaivas,{*.£., followers of 
Shiva as Pashupati, Lord of the Flocks (of souls). The con¬ 
sequent modification of Shaivism by the Pashupatas will be 
appreciated. The Pancharatras propounded the doctrine of 
Cosmic Expansion (vy&ha) in a kind of genealogy of personi¬ 
fied abstractions. V&sudeva (Krishna and thus Vishnu), the 
Supreme Reality, begat the Primeval Matter, who begat the 
Cosmic Mind, who begat the Cosmic Self-consciousness, who 
begat Brahmi, the Creator of the visible world. The PSshu- 
patas improved on this by giving Shiva four more similar 
descendants, just as they gave Shiva 1008 “names” to the 
1000 of Vishnu. This kind of cosmic and sectarian genealogy, 
through the personification of abstract ideas, has been widely 
copied in India, a kurstn&ma , or genealogical tree, having 
been found even among a wholly unlettered Outcaste sect of 
the Scavengers (Lalbegi), which consists of pure hagiolatry, a 
jumble of personified things thought to be sacred whatever 
their origin, Hindu, Islamic, Christian, or other. 

It was not possible, however, for Hinduism to continue 
developing alone and unaffected by outside influences. Many 
interfered, and while the personality of Mahavira was still 
within the memory of yet living men, and while Buddha was 
at the zenith of his preaching, there occurred an event on 
the north-western borders of India, which produced a per¬ 
manent effect on the subsequent history of the Peninsula, 
and was in fact the first of a series of such contacts with the 
outer and Western world. About 509 b.c. India was invaded 
by Darius the Great, ruler of the huge Persian Empire, who 
annexed the rich, densely populated and prosperous Indus 
Valley, which thus became a Persian province. Darius was 
one of the great administrators of antiquity, and maintained 
a system of Viceroys or Satraps (in old Persian, Kshatrapavah ). 
The Indian dominions formed part of the Satrapies, and 
contact with an Empire stretching from the Mediterranean 
to the Indus, such as that of the Persian Achaemenids, of 
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whom Darius was one of the most prominent in the early 
line, had many permanent results in India in respect of trade, 
administration and civilisation, some of which are traceable 
even now. But the point for the present argument is that 
thereby the old Brahmanism came into practical contact with 
the old Zoroastrianism. This fact is of some consequence in 
considering the development of Indian philosophies after the 
contact, because the early Achaemenids were enthusiastic 
Zoroastrians, and the wide spread of their Empire gave an 
opportunity for propaganda on an immense scale, causing 
their faith to react strongly on every faith in civilised Asia, 
Europe, and North Africa. The Zoroastrians were, like the 
Hindus, natural missionaries. Indeed, the fundamental unity 
of Aryan mental instinct in the dominant populations of 
ancient India and Persia comes out strongly in their eclectic 
method of diffusing their respective creeds through priestly 
castes. Neither opposed the foreign gods; both absorbed 
them,—the Indian as emanations of his own Vishnu and 
Shiva, the Persians as servants of the supreme Ahuramazda. 
But the Indian dealt with the peoples of a compact country 
and so was able to dominate whilst absorbing; whereas the 
Persian dealt with a world-empire and was ultimately himself 
dominated through his absorption of the more gorgeous cults 
of the civilisations he encountered, till before the fall of the 
Empire the warm idolatry of the creeds of the masses over¬ 
came the cold monistic philosophy of the cultured classes, 
and even Scythian (Shaka) festivals came to be adopted. 

It is therefore important to consider what were the main 
features of Zoroastrianism in the days of Darius and after¬ 
wards, as it is these that would commend themselves to the 
ancient Indian thinkers and possibly colour their subsequent 
thought. Zoroaster welded the floating Aryan beliefs of his 
day and surroundings into a definite religious doctrine, pre¬ 
served in the songs (gdthds) of the Zend Avesta , which was 
the guiding light of the ancient Persian Empire, and is still 
the foundation of the faith of the Parsis of India. In its 
essentials Zoroastrianism, echoing possibly thoughts from 
ancient Babylon, teaches the existence of a truceless war 
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between the powers of Good and Evil (Ahuramazda, later 
Hormazd, Ormazd, the Supreme Wisdom and Angromainyus, 
later Ahriman, the Evil Spirit), each with a number of 
“ servants ” taken from the ancient deities, who were, of 
course, recognised as gods by the people through all time, 
according to a line of unconscious argument common ap¬ 
parently to all religious practice, Aryan and non-Aryan; and 
it placed mankind midway between the powers of Good and 
Evil, laying upon Man the responsibility of choice as to 
which he will follow, and so govern his fate for himself on a 
Day of Judgment. The creed was from the first individualist 
and propagandist, claiming universal acceptance. But it suc¬ 
cumbed to the inherent weakness of a creed based on 
moral precepts only, and developed a casuistry and external 
formalism as extensive and dominant as any to be found in 
India at any time. The history of the evolution of Zoroastrian 
belief and practice is, in fact, in many respects the history 
of those of the Buddhist and the Jain. 

In 326 B.c., nearly 200 years after Darius, in the days of 
Alexander the Great, India once more came into direct con¬ 
tact with Western ideas and ways. Although Alexander never 
pressed beyond the Panjab, and his Indian Empire only lasted 
a very few years, the work of that truly wonderful man had 
a permanent effect. Among the very many things he accom¬ 
plished was the teaching of state-craft on a large scale and 
generalship to the Indian Chiefs, thus rendering possible the 
work of the Mauryas, the great native Imperial dynasty that 
came after him in successive generations. And he strengthened 
trade routes and intercourse to such an extent that the Indian 
and Greek art, science and commerce re-acted on each other. 
His invasion was indeed important and beneficial to Indian 
life, and brought the West into touch with the East in almost 
every aspect of it, secular and religious, setting up a mutual 
influence, which the successors of Alexander in Persia and 
the Indian border-lands, and the Alexander-taught greater 
Indian Rulers themselves, confirmed and strengthened in 
the centuries that followed around the foundation of the 
Christian Era. 
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There is no minimising the effect of contact such as this, 
however much the Indian monkish writers may have succeeded 
in hiding it from sacerdotal and patriotic motives. Darius 
was a born organiser, a believer in the destiny of his race, 
to which had been divinely given, to use the words of his 
own proclamation, “ dominion over this world afar,over many 
peoples and tongues,” whom he was pledged to govern aright 
and civilise. And though he gave the widest autonomy to 
his outlying provinces, the armies and the governors he sent 
to represent him thoroughly believed in themselves and their 
leader,—“A Persian, the son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan 
stock,” to quote the proud inscription he caused to be cut 
on his tomb. Such men were bound to spread their religious 
and philosophic ideas wherever they went. Alexander, al¬ 
though not a true Greek, acted as a Greek of the Greeks, 
saturated with Greek culture, a conscious world-conqueror 
for Greek civilisation from the beginning, and thoroughly 
capable of carrying out his ideas. During his short life in 
Persia he wielded an immense influence there, which left a 
deep and pervading impression on the minds of the people, 
and wherever he went he was accompanied by men eminent 
in Greek art, letters, science and philosophy, while as to 
philosophy he was well versed in the doctrines of Plato, 
Aristotle and Kallisthenes. 

In 312 b.c., not long after his death, there arose out of the 
chaos caused by it another great Greek, Seleukos Nikator 
(the Victorious), as an imperial ruler, followed by his son 
Antiokhos Soter (Saviour), who died in 262 B.c. Their empire 
extended from Thrace to India and they were both Hellenisers 
on a large scale, diffusing the Greek language, commerce 
and civilisation everywhere as far as the Indus, and adopting 
Alexander’s plan of founding Greek autonomous cities with 
country districts attached thereto under the suzerainty of 
the empire. Thus were created large and flourishing com¬ 
munities of the Greek sort, which attracted wealthy settlers, 
especially Jews, from foreign lands, and Oriental civilisation 
was given a distinctly Hellenic form. The native populations 
were left alone to follow their own faith, by that time 
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Zoroastrianism in the decadent form it had assumed under 
the later Achaemenids, filled with the worship of gods and 
goddesses, Mithras of the Unconquered Sun, Anaitis of the 
Rivers (to use the Greek forms of the names), and the rest. 
Indeed, it is possible that the rise of the Sun-Gods, Vishnu 
of India and Mithras of Persia, to the supreme position at 
about the same period may be an instance of mutual influence, 
or ancient common origin, just as later on the Indian sun- 
worshippers, the Sauras, whose supreme deity was Surya, 
the Sun, undoubtedly took their ritual from Persia, while 
their philosophy was directly of Indian origin. The great 
Indian Imperial potentates with whom Seleukos and Antiokhos 
came into violent contact were Chandragupta (Sandrakottos), 
and his successor Bindusara, otherwise Amitraghata (Amitro- 
khates). The former was the actual pupil of Alexander and 
became the founder, in consequence of what he had thus 
learnt, of the first native Empire in India, the Mauryan, 
of which his grandson, Ashoka, was the great ornament. 
Following on a matrimonial alliance there came to Chandra¬ 
gupta at Pataliputra (Patna), from the Court of Seleukos 
Nikator, a lady in whose train was the physician-envoy, 
Megasthenes, taking the opportunity to learn and report all 
he could about the Mauryan Court, and no doubt Indians 
learnt from him as well. 

While Ashoka was yet alive and spreading Buddhism far 
and wide, the country on the Indian borderlands and in the 
mountains of Afghanistan came as early as 250 b.c. under the 
sway of Greek education, through successful revolts in con¬ 
sequence of the death of Antiokhos. Some of these people 
pushed their way well into India itself, whereon Hellenised 
Parthians from Persia and others held power there, consoli¬ 
dating Greek influence for about three centuries. The political 
situation became most confused, owing to the inroads, in 
consequence of the ever increasing desiccation of the continent, 
into the Afghan mountains of wild nomads from Central 
Asia, called by the Hindus Shakas and known to Europeans 
as the Scythians. They soon spread further and set up rulers 
of their own, the Shaka Satraps of Western India. Then, as 
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the desiccation of the Asiatic Continent continued, Yue-chi 
Tribes, another swarm of Central Asian nomads, arrived on 
the scene. Of these, one tribe, the Kushans, over-ran the 
whole of North India, and under Kanishka, in the latter 
part of the first century a.d., profoundly affected Buddhism 
and further consolidated their adopted Greek culture. In fact, 
Kanishka became one of the greatest of all Buddhist monarchs, 
and his fame outshines that of Ashoka throughout Asia north 
of India. Meanwhile, in the two first centuries A.D., both 
Jews and Christians of the Syrian type not only impinged 
on both North and South India, but had free and regular 
communications with the country, and even settled in South 
India in considerable numbers. Rome, too, after a long 
struggle with the Parthian successors of the Seleukid Greeks, 
made herself felt during this period throughout Persia, 
destroying Hellenic influence there, and laying the founda¬ 
tion of frequent trade communication with India, while she 
herself was rapidly becoming Christianised. At the same time 
the story of the Persian successors of the Parthians, the 
Sasanian Emperors, was from the point of view of creed one 
long give-and-take struggle between Syrian Christianity and 
the then decadent Zoroastrianism of the followers of Mithras, 
the Sun-God (Mithraism), as the popular opponents of the 
orthodox expositors of the Pahlavi (Parthian) Avesta , care¬ 
fully collected out of the remains of the Zend Avesta by great 
Parthian and Sasanian rulers, and recorded, be it remembered, 
in the Aramaic script of the Syrian Christians. To add to 
the confusion of religious influence at this period, one result 
caused by the inroads of, and partial domination of Persia 
by, the Ephthalites or White Huns was the raising of the 
inveterately intolerant and proselytising Syrian Christians 
(Nestorians)for awhile to the position of the Christian Church 
of the Sasanian Empire with headquarters at Seleukia (near 
Ktesiphon in the region of Baghdad). 

The eifect of this kind of Western contact is appreciable 
in some aspects of the doctrine and practice of the Bhagavatas, 
and thence of the Vaishnavas or bulk of the orthodox Hindus. 
Thus there is a feature of Bhagavatism—rthe sacred character 
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given to the Holy Name—which points to contemporaneous 
early Christian influence, though it is more probably merely 
a descendant in both Bhagavatism and Christianity of pre¬ 
migration Aryan ideas. It has already been shown that the 
idea of the sacred nature of the mystic syllables of the Hindus 
arose out of the exigencies of singing their hymns. In time 
this became so exaggerated that the syllables acquired a 
specially mysterious holiness, till one of them, Chn , in the 
Yoga teaching was actually used to express Ishvara, the 
Lord, which term, by the way, exactly translates the Greek 
Kyrios of the Christians. It may be argued, therefore, that 
it was but a short stage on the part of the Bhagavatas, after 
their absorption into Hinduism, to transfer the sacred character 
of the holy syllables to the name of the Incarnate Adorable 
(God), as an echo of early Christian teaching, with which 
they had every opportunity of becoming acquainted. On the 
other hand the worship of Om as a symbol of the Supreme 
goes back to the early times of the Upanishads. Both 
Christianity and BMgavatism acquired an extravagant belief 
in the mysterious power attached to the Holy Name, and the 
Bhagavatas bequeathed it to all subsequent Hinduism as a 
permanent legacy. Again, the Bhagavatas confirmed a very 
ancient characteristic of Hindu Upanishadic teaching—the 
extravagant respect paid to the teacher (guru), which is also 
a prominent feature of early Christianity. This custom too 
appears to be, therefore, a reminiscence of an Aryan pre¬ 
migration reverence for the official sacrificer, brought into 
prominence in both Bhagavatism and Christianity in con¬ 
sequence of mutual contact. The Indian process was in this 
wise. The old Brahmans insisted on veneration of, and im¬ 
plicit obedience to, the preceptor: the Bhagavatas placed him 
practically on a level with the Adorable and held his utterances 
to be the Word of God. This excessive reverence for the guru or 
gosdin has often been unreasonably exaggerated in many Indian 
sects, leading to actual deification, and it may be fairly said 
that the respect habitually paid in India by followers and 
the populace to spiritual guides has not been altogether 
within reason. 
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Yet another and originally ancient source of outside in¬ 
fluence arose along the Western coasts and continued for 
many centuries, partly as the result of the driving force applied 
by the Central Asians to the peoples established in Persia 
and Afghanistan. Tribes and clans wandered along the West 
Coast and established themselves as separate communities, 
and thence far inland all over the country. Some of the tribal 
and clan names still survive, as in the case of the Gurjaras 
{vulgo Gujars) of Gujarat, and in that of the Kathis of 
Kathiawar, both large tracts on the Western seaboard. The 
clans, under the generic name of Rajputs (rdjaputra, sons of 
the chief, the clan), were of very various origin—aborigines, 
extra-Aryan Indians, and Western Aryan and extra-Aryan 
immigrants—and both they and the immigrant tribes became 
in due course so Hinduised as to be indistinguishable from 
other Hindus. They brought with them, however, customs 
and ideas, which reacted on religion, owing to the dominant 
position among the general population they achieved and 
held for so many centuries. The outcome of all these grave 
political influences was a long-continued social and mental, 
as well as commercial contact between the Hindu and the 
world to the West of him. 

While the West had been so busy interfering with India, 
the East had been anything but idle. Mongolian and further 
Indian races, all eventually traceable to the great highlands 
beyond the Eastern Himalayas and West of the Chinese plains, 
crossed the mountains of the North-eastern frontiers and 
settled in what are now Assam and Bengal. They did not, 
however, appreciably affect the political conditions; but they 
mixed with the extra-Aryan population and must have intro¬ 
duced their own form of Animism with its inherent atheism, 
ancestor-worship, multiplicity of supernatural spirits, wise 
men to compel the spirits to serve mankind, together with 
their occult incantatory methods for doing so (Shamanism), 
and their theory of the wandering detachable soul, which 
leads up so easily to the doctrine of Transmigration. If it be 
true, as indeed might well be the case, that the debased form 
of Hinduism that sprang up later on, known as Tantrism, 
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is due to Mongolian and Far Eastern influence, the result of 
this immigration has been profound indeed. The contact 
must have been ancient, because we find Chinese writers 
well aware of Indian history in the second century B.c., and 
Hindu adventurers founding important kingdoms and intro¬ 
ducing Hinduism all over the Far East long before that, 
besides a reciprocal invasion of Shans, a typical Far Eastern 
race, into Assam and North-east India, and unequivocal re¬ 
mains of the congeners of two other typical races of the same 
kind, the Mons and the Tibeto-Burmans in Eastern and 
Northern India from a very early date. 

But the influence of these is entirely overshadowed by that 
eventually wielded by the South over the North of India, and 
on Hinduism generally in all its forms. Right across the 
middle of the Peninsula is a mighty barrier of hills intersected 
by large rivers, and in the early Hindu days covered by a 
dense jungle and forest, which was so prominent that it had 
a definite recognition and names, Dandaka and Mahakantara, 
the Great Forest. It formed a difficult obstacle to the Aryan 
invaders of the North, and it and the country beyond it were 
called the Dakshina (the land on “the right hand” as they 
marched East), the modern Deccan (Dakhan). In this land 
and in that to the south of it, and for that matter in that to 
the north of it too, the dominant race they found there was 
known to the Aryans as the Dravidians (Dravida), a form of 
the same non-Aryan term from which is derived the modern 
name Tamil. The many wilder and still older peoples occu¬ 
pying the territory dominated by the Dravidians were the 
demon and monkey (Hanuman) tribes of the Aryan records 
and legends. The Dravidians had as commanding a capacity 
for mental development as the Aryans themselves, and the 
point for the present purpose is that in these regions, after 
an immense struggle, the South Indian population succumbed 
to the religious and domestic institutions of the Aryans, who 
had by the time this was accomplished become developed into 
the Hindus. Eventually the Dravidians became the staunchest 
of the supporters of Hinduism in all its forms, and by a 
reflex action many centuries later imposed their own develop- 
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ment of Hindu faith and philosophy on the North, heavily 
tinged with their own pre-Hindu mentality. The Aryan pene¬ 
tration southwards was achieved in the usual Aryan way by 
colonising and proselytising where they could, and by the 
fifth century b.c. the Hindus in the Deccan and their ad¬ 
herents had become sufficiently numerous and influential to 
create a social law of their own, the Code of Apastamba . In 
due course also Buddhism and Jainism were fully introduced, 
until Hinduism had so entirely superseded the original faith 
of the Dravidians that it disappeared altogether in the case 
of the educated classes. Hinduism could never, however, 
destroy the pristine Dravidian beliefs and practices among 
the uneducated, and the original Dravidian religion still sur¬ 
vives in the ubiquitous “devil-worship” of the South, which 
is a primitive Animism, wherein the spirits have to be pro¬ 
pitiated and won over by ceremonies, ecstatic dancing taking 
a prominent place in the performances. As has been already 
remarked, the Brahman in the Outland of the North of India 
did not succeed in asserting a complete ascendancy over the 
Kshatriya or Warrior class. Something of the same kind 
happened in South India in the case of the powerful Dravidian 
class that corresponded to the North Indian Kshatriya and 
was there known as the Shudra, and so it has come about that 
in the South the term Shudra does not denote a menial 
servant, an aboriginal hanger-on of the Aryan within the 
Hindu fold, but a person of position among the castes. It has 
been necessary to dwell thus at length on the outside in¬ 
fluences bearing on ancient Hinduism in order to make clear 
the complexity of its further development. 

While they were being subjected to the impact of alien 
ideas in the directions just indicated, the Hindus were pro¬ 
gressing in their own fashion, slowly working out, with an 
infinite clash of Schools and dogmas and on the other hand 
with mutual borrowings, their six main systems of orthodox 
philosophy, each with its School of aphorisms and com¬ 
mentaries thereon, the Ved&nta Schools being the most 
popular. The Vaishnavas propounded their great theory of 
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Incarnation (avatar a, descent), which had much to do with 
their ultimate victory over Buddhism, as it declared Buddha 
to be one of the many incarnations of Vishnu, and this 
brought him and his doctrines theoretically within the Hindu 
fold. Incidentally the theory began to prove itself a most 
powerful method of proselytising generally. Buddhism and 
Hinduism were by this time in fact not other than equally 
matched rivals influencing each other greatly, and Buddhism 
in various ways had undergone downward changes despite 
the efforts of its orthodox schools to preserve a lofty philosophy 
in all the varieties thereof,—scholastic, atomic, realistic, 
idealistic, metaphysical and transcendental, with theories of 
direct and indirect perception. Images of Buddha and his 
supposed predecessors were set up in shrines, which the 
general public worshipped, however much the monks might 
have looked on them as merely stimulants to emotion. And 
then the Buddhists of the Kushan Empire, under Kanishka’s 
influence, split Buddhism in two. The older type of Buddhist 
could become an arhat (deserving) and so attain nirvdna , in 
the sense of annihilation or absorption into the Universal 
Self, according to his School. But the newer one became a 
bodhisattva (one whose nature consists in enlightenment, 
hence destined to become a Buddha), who, though he became 
entitled by the sanctity of many lives to attain nirvdna , 
remained alive as a god to help the seeker after release; while 
Buddha, through transcendental {l 6 kottara> beyond the world) 
philosophic appreciation of him as a superman, became a 
great saviour-god. The old or humble vehicle ( Hinaydna ) 
could only appeal to the few, whereas the new or great 
vehicle ( Mahdydna ) was open to all. It was very popular, 
whence Kanishka’s abiding fame, and it spread over all 
Central and Eastern Asia, though not to Ceylon nor per¬ 
manently to Burma and Siam, and to this day the greatest 
of the Bodhisattvas, Avalokiteshvara (Lord of the lowest 
Heaven) later confounded with Amitabha, is worshipped as 
Amida by the Japanese Buddhists. But it destroyed Buddhism 
as a philosophy wherever it attained the upper hand, and 
substituted for it a polytheistic idolatry, with a gorgeous 
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ritual and very much extra-Aryan superstition, largely con¬ 
nected with a belief in the efficacy of spells (dhdranf) as the 
principal article of faith. 

Meanwhile scripts had been introduced, and the Scriptures, 
Buddhist and Hindu, had been preserved in writing, including 
the commencement of the eventually huge Tibetan Mahayana 
Canon ( Kanjur) and its equally unwieldy commentary ( Tanjur ), 
which as they stand are all translated from Sanskrit originals. 

The cult of Krishna as the Absolute, the actual Brahman, 
had become fixed, and the subsequently all-important doctrine 
of Karmayogciy the performance of duty under the restraint 
of no desire for reward—duty for duty’s sake—as a means 
of obtaining Release, had been promulgated, having the 
popular result of uniting philosophic renunciation of this 
world with practical everyday life. The versified Dharma - 
shdstras y or rules of behaviour for all classes, came largely 
to the front. Of these the Mdnava Dharmashdstra , popularly 
the Laws of Manu, the mythical first sacrificer and progenitor 
of the human race, and really the production of a monastic 
school, took final shape about 200 a.d., and became famous 
in all subsequent times. It is essentially a code for the 
“twice-born” only, and its one momentous import for or¬ 
thodox Hindu life was that by it theoretically no widow, 
if even a virgin, could re-marry, but must live on as a celibate 
ascetic. But it must be understood that it was essentially 
a scholastic code, and though it has undergone but little 
change during the ages, it has always formed the same rela¬ 
tion to actual facts as the Law of Moses does in Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that the prohibition of marriage to widows may have been 
based on a non-Aryan superstition shown in a good many 
other customs. Association with the unlucky brings ill-luck: 
therefore to be unlucky, as a widow obviously is, through 
no fault of her own, is to commit a sin, i.e. an offence against 
the community, that can be expiated only by the self-torture 
of ascetism and a life of sacrifice for others 1 . 

1 This is not the orthodox explanation, which is as follows: the widow 
owes her position to having committed a sin in a previous life and she 
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In the political whirligig of the times, another line of 
peace-producing Emperors, with the same names as the 
Mauryas, though unconnected with them, and known as the 
Guptas, was brought into being in 319 a.d. by another 
Chandragupta. This dynasty produced great rulers, who 
affected the history and development of the Hindus: Samu- 
dragupta of the long reign (326-375), a mighty warrior, 
administrator, and patron of letters, and his successor, 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya, the Raja Bikram of many a 
legend, another imposing figure of the past, who reigned on 
till 413. It was a little before this time that the well-known 
Purdnas (concerning the old days) arose, which purported 
to relate ancient history and were in fact based on (probably 
Kshatriya) legends and historical tales of great antiquity. 
Nevertheless they were in reality popular sectarian works, 
each in favour of a particular cult. Secular literature also 
flourished greatly, and so many enduring works on rhetoric, 
grammar, astronomy, romance, drama and poetry were pro¬ 
duced, that this has long been looked on as the golden age 
of Sanskrit literature. At this time also the Shvetambara 
(white-clad) Jains completed their Canon. The general peace 
that prevailed induced the erection of great and beautiful 
buildings and images of all sorts, Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain. 
It was the period, too, of most beautifully ornamented caves 
as places of sanctity. Then came a cataclysm. In the reign 
of the fourth Gupta, Kumaragupta, yet another swarm of 
Central Asian nomads, the Ephthalites or White Huns, known 
to the Indians as Hftnas, swept down on India and finally 
overcame the dynasty in 520. They overran, and after their 
manner elsewhere, thoroughly devastated, Northern India, 
which became an unhappy province of their then huge Central 
Asian Empire, extending from Persia to Chinese Turkistan. 
Their rule in India did not last long, and a combination of 
native Indian chiefs drove out the tyrannical Hun ruler, 
Mihirakula. His Indian name or title, meaning “ of the race,” 
or perhaps " the servant, of (the Persian) Mithras,” the Sun- 

must “eat” the result. So it is unlucky to touch her. She is in fact 
“eating her karma ” (result of action in a former life). 
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God, is instructive in the present connection, in view of the 
fact that a proselytising priesthood of the Mithra cult was 
then all-powerful throughout Persia and all round it under 
the Mobeds, successors of the Magi. Mihirakula was forced 
into Kashmir, where he died some years later; but his de¬ 
parture did not end the White Hun influence on the people, 
for many of the tribesmen remained on in the Panj&b and 
Rajputana, and brought about changes which have definitely 
affected the population to the present day. Yet another case 
of the impingement of foreigners and their ways and habits 
of thought on Hinduism. 

The rapid development by the Vaishnavas of the theory 
of Transmigration into that of Incarnation, by the simple 
means of the reversal of ideas and processes, had a deep 
effect on Hinduism. And the new theory, borrowing from the 
legends of the mythical predecessors of Buddha and the 
equally mythical tirthakaras (apostles) of the Jains, created 
as many incarnations {avatdra, descent) of Vishnu, viewed 
as the Supreme Self {Atman), as were necessary to its support. 
Indeed, it went much further towards winning the regard 
of the public by offering a rich, warm faith for cold philo¬ 
sophical enquiry. Krishna, Rama. Buddha, several of the 
revered personages, and even animals and other gods, thus 
became incarnations of Vishnu, and Vaishnavism greatly 
flourished. The popularity of the theory, which may now be 
called the combined theory of Transmigration and Incarna¬ 
tion, was greatly enhanced by the gathering together by 
Buddhists, Jains, and orthodox Hindus of the folktales of the 
day in many notable collections for educational purposes, a 
practice copied by all subsequent Indian sects. Of the ancient 
collections, the Jdtakas (Lives) of the Buddhists have become 
the best known, purporting to relate the stories of the lives 
of Buddha previous to his tangible existence as a human being, 
but really using current folklore to illustrate and enforce 
Buddhist doctrines. The spectacle of the Vaishnavas capturing 
the public, through the doctrine of the Incarnation and its 
attendant ritual of personal worship of incarnated deity, fired 
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the Shaivas on behalf of Shiva, the typical ascetic, as the 
rival representative of the Supreme Self. They revived for 
him very ancient pre-migration popular attributes, the sacred 
bull ( nandi ) as his companion or vehicle, and the phallic 
emblem (linga) as his symbol for worship, so that he could 
become popular as the god of male generation. All this, how¬ 
ever, fell far behind the Vaishnava incarnations as a general 
attraction. But this is not to say that there was no severe 
struggle between Shaiva and Vaishnava. Each fought vocifer¬ 
ously for the supremacy of his own God for weary centuries 
of polemics, and somewhat after the fashion of the Mani- 
chaeans, who were teaching the fundamental truth of all 
forms of religion among fighting sects of early Christians at 
much the same period, there arose those who would com¬ 
promise. This brought about the doctrine of the Trimurti 
(Triad, Trinity), the threefold manifestation of the Supreme 
Brahman, the Incomprehensible, in the unity of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva, the three prominent, and to the people 
equal, gods of the Epics, as the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer. This concept, coming long after the establishment 
of Christianity, has naturally been seized upon by Christian 
writers and students, and is not uncommon in Hindu litera¬ 
ture and ancient sculpture, perhaps owing to the analogous 
contemporary representation of the four-faced image of the 
four last Buddhas, i.e. Buddha himself and his three well- 
known, though fictitious, immediate predecessors 1 . Never¬ 
theless, the idea never reached the popular mind, which was 


1 It may be as well to explain here that the TrimUrti is not a Trinity 
in the Christian sense, i.e., a manifestation of one God in Three Persons. 
It more nearly approaches the Buddhist Four Buddhas, or the four 
phases of Shiva (Chaturmukha), and in reality the Hindus recognise 
four, not three, Persons, viz., the Supreme Brahman (God) and three 
manifestations of Him, which vary according to sect or school. Brahmd, 
Vishnu and Shiva are the names of the manifestations of Brahman in 
Vaishnava teaching, which is that usually followed. At the same time the 
Bh&gavatas did in time develop a true Trinity in Unity, which never 
went far with the people, by recognising the Supreme God, incarnations 
of Him, and His energetic power, conceived as a woman, His spouse 
Lakshmi. This is almost certainly due to early Syrian Christianity, 
which recognised God, His incarnation Christ, and His Spirit the Holy 
Ghost, conceived as the Virgin Mary. 
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obsessed with Shiva, Vishnu or Krishna, for it was at this 
time that the Krishna myth took serious form and became 
widely promulgated through popular stories of his exploits 
as an amorous cowherd youth and of his childhood, these 
last borrowing much from Western, perhaps definitely 
Christian sources. Meanwhile Buddhism and Hinduism 
began to approximate and lend to each other in thought and 
practice, and the general outcome of the whole situation was 
fraught with a tremendous issue. It produced sects favouring 
a special god to the exclusion of the rest, and worshipping 
him by a special ritual and liturgy, which were non-Vedic 
and even non-Aryan, in opposition to the orthodox followers 
of the Vedic pantheon and ritual. Once sects arise the in¬ 
variable tendency is to multiply indefinitely, and this fate 
has overtaken Hinduism from this time onwards, the Vaish- 
navas with their Bhagavadgitd , the Song of the Lord, leading 
the way. 

The period of early foreign contact was in fact the period 
of schools fashioning themselves into sects with rival philo¬ 
sophies and ritual, and borrowing so much from each other, 
while they violently disputed, that it is often even then, and 
constantly later on, difficult to disentangle the doctrines of 
any one sect or philosophy from those surrounding it. The 
result, to be always borne in mind, is visible in the teaching 
of any prominent leader or sect or philosophy that one may 
happen to be studying, viz., one line of reasoning and teaching 
is followed as the ground-plan, the superstructure thereon 
adopting something from every other line with which there 
is or has been contact, even though it may be incompatible 
with the main principles. Thus, in Hindu philosophies and 
cults, Vaishnavism contains much Shaivism and vice versd , 
Buddhism and Hinduism mutually lend and borrow. Theism 
and atheism and monotheism are all more or less mixed up, 
and the teaching of every reformer contains something of 
the very doctrines he most strenuously opposed and strove 
to refute. In this way the monotheistic Bhagavatas adopted 
the Sankhya philosophy while rejecting its atheism. Indeed, 
eclecticism, in obedience to the Law of Evolution already 
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indicated, must be looked for in all Indian teaching as 
its most distinguishing characteristic. This is why the old 
Shaivism exhibits a noteworthy theology, why Buddhism 
became a definitely theistic creed, and why the originally 
heterodox Vaishnavas and Shaivas both retained orthodox 
Vedic worship in domestic ceremonies. 

The Bhagavadgitd became an orthodox light and guide, 
and its lasting service to Hinduism is that it taught the 
attainment of Release by the Path of Knowledge (gydna- 
mdrga 9 jndna-mdrga ), ue. of Scriptures, giving a wide latitude 
to that term; or by the Path of Works and Duties ( karma - 
mdrga) , provided they are performed without desire for reward; 
or by the Path of Devotion ( bhakti-mdrga ), i.e . 9 mere faith and 
devotion to Krishna, and through Krishna to Vishnu, as the 
Bhagavan, the Lord, the Adorable God. The last two points 
are of great importance, as the world and his wife could 
practise duty for duty’s sake, or in the alternative win 
Release by faith in a personal God and devotion to 
Him. Finally, the Bhagavadgitd did not acknowledge animal 
sacrifice, which thereupon gradually ceased among strict 
Vaishnavas. 

Jainism generally followed Buddhism in the changes that 
went on, and its chief authority was in the South and South¬ 
west, where it affected Kanarese and Tamil literature, taking 
a share (though this is disputed) in the formation of the 
great collection of didactic poems known to fame as Kurral> 
which still has there so commanding an influence. Mahay&na 
Buddhism, however, claims more attention at this time, be¬ 
cause, although as a whole it was eminently the opposite of 
true philosophy and appealed directly to the senses and 
emotions, it had two distinct philosophies of its own worth 
consideration, owing to the intermingling of that type of 
Buddhism and subsequent types of Hinduism. The chief 
School of MahSy&nists taught devotion to the many Buddhas 
and their attendant Bodhisattvas that they created for their 
Nirvana, now a dwelling-place, a Heaven; and they attributed 
to the Bodhisattvas the will and the power to give assistance 
to mankind, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas both being also made 
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subject to transmigration and re-incarnation. They taught 
also that anyone could become a Buddha by a vow to do so, 
which made the taker ipso facto a Bodhisattva, capable of 
going through all the lives necessary to attain the final goal, 
beginning with active benevolence and a desire to benefit 
all creation, without however being obliged to lead a celibate 
life. But they forbad the use of flesh for food. Lastly, they 
taught the theory of Vacuity (sMnyatd), that true being is 
inexpressible, incognisable, using for their purpose the doc¬ 
trine that no personality exists but only an endless succession 
of infinitesimal moments. This led to the denial of the 
existence of anything observable or conceivable, except ap¬ 
pearance and emptiness—the doctrine of illusion in another 
form. To see the truth was therefore to hear the silence that 
is neither affirmation nor denial. This teaching echoes the 
Bhagavadgitd and takes something from each of the six 
orthodox Hindu Schools of philosophy, and is almost in¬ 
evitably self-contradictory; but then so is any Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, and for that matter any other philosophy of religion 
that one can mention, owing to heterogeneous origin and 
persistent borrowing. The second School of Mahayanists had 
a much more simple method of captivating a populace seeking 
for better times in a future existence. Among the millions 
of Buddhas it created is one, Amitabha (measureless light), 
once the Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, who dwells far away 
in the West in the Land of Bliss (Sukhavati: paradise, “the 
Islands of the Blest”). Anyone that wills, by works of merit 
(karma), prayer, faith, devotion, worship, and uttering his 
name, can secure re-birth in the Land of Bliss, to dwell there 
under Amitabha’s care in joy and happiness until he attains 
the perfection of the Buddhahood for himself. No wonder 
AmitSbha’s representative, Amida, became popular in Japan 
and wherever else this cult has spread. In the midst of all 
this superstition, it is pleasant to observe that in one respect 
the doctrine of the necessity for a life of self-sacrifice in 
order to make the position of a Bodhisattva effective has done 
untold good by inculcating a compassionate feeling among 
all manner of Buddhists towards every kind of living creature, 
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human or other, clearly visible in Buddhist countries to the 
present day. 

As already stated, the recognised systems (< darshana, view) 
of Hindu philosophy are six in number, and they go in pairs, 
the second member of each pair adopting the metaphysics 
of the first and arguing thereon in its own way. They were 
formulated, so far as they have come down through literature, 
which is not to say that they began, at the period of sect- 
expansion, when each sect had its own theology, seeking to 
identify its God with Brahman, the Absolute, and also its 
own Purdna or archaeologia , a treatise on origins, aiming to 
catch the popular taste. There is so much revelation, lifting 
the veil by divine agency, in the three groups above indicated, 
that their title to philosophies, reasoned explanations of the 
causes of phenomena, is open to doubt. But a philosophy 
after all is but an explanation of phenomena, and in all 
religious teaching philosophy and revelation tend to become 
mixed up. To the everyday inexpert Hindu of culture, his 
orthodox systems are philosophies, and as such they are 
treated in this thesis, a notice of them being necessary for 
grasping the subsequent development of Hinduism. Their 
great feature is that they all refer to each other, and hence, 
so far as the public are concerned, they are all intermingled 
and form one general hazy philosophy of revelation. This 
inter-relation comes out strongly in the contradictory quatrains 
of the Lalld-vdkydni . Thus, we have for the first pair, the 
Karma Mimdnsd (enquiry into action, i.e. sacrifice), called 
also the Pdrva Mimdnsd (enquiry into the first (ritual) part 
of the Veda), and the Vedanta (end of the Veda) or Uttara 
Mimdnsd (enquiry into the later (spiritual) part of the Vida). 
For the second pair there are the Sdnkhya (intellectual con¬ 
templation, but often styled systematic enumeration), and the 
Yoga (restraint by exercises, bodily and mental). The first 
of the pair has become so far. embodied in the second that 
the two are usually quoted together as the Sdnkhya-Yoga. 
For the third pair there are the Vaishishika (vishesha , differ¬ 
entiation of atoms), whose author has been dubbed Kanada, 
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the atom-eater, from the theory of the atomic origin of all 
things, and the Nydya (logic), a logical presentation of the 
atomic theory. 

Bearing in mind the eclecticism and the consequent un¬ 
certainty inherent in all Indian philosophy, it may be said 
that the object of the Karma Mimdnsd , which arose out of 
the necessity for Vedic exegesis or investigation, is to teach 
religious duty ( dharma) to the Hindus, as the sole end of 
religious action as typified by sacrifice (karma), by which to 
attain an invisible transcendental reward. The system is 
atheistic, realistic and domestic. No supreme deity and no 
transmigration, nor other tangible reward: active duty the 
only practical aim in life. This doctrine is improved on in 
the Uttara Mimansa or Vedanta by providing a definite Deity 
in One Supreme Intelligence, Brahman; formless, omniscient, 
eternal, above the gods and both the material and final cause 
of the world. This teaching is not strictly philosophy, but 
revelation, because Brahman can only be known, i.e ., revealed, 
through Scripture ( shruti ), which is also eternal, and of which 
Brahman is the source. The Ved&nta also provided an eternal 
individual soul, as an emanation of Brahman, returning to 
him through transmigration as the fruit of action (karma) and 
Scriptural knowledge ( gyana , jndna) 1 . This knowledge is 
attained by chastity and meditation on Brahman, which 
eventually brings the soul release from transmigration and final 
return to re-absorption in Brahman. The question of the degree 
of individuality existing in the individual soul eventually split 
Hindu thinkers into three categories: those who believed in 
the eternal separation of Brahman (< dvaita , duality), those who 
believed in no separation at all from Brahman (< advaita , non¬ 
duality, monism), and those who compromised (bhiddbheda, 
identity with diflference), believing in neither separation nor 
non-separation. The first two of these convulsed the Hindu 
world, and drove it into opposing camps. But the main 
importance of the VedSnta teaching is that it is conveyed in 

1 At the end of the Introduction I have given reasons why I write all 
words containing jn twice over, as gydna, jndna . In modern Kashmiri 
this term is pronounced gydn. 
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the Veddnta-s&tras (memoria technica ), which to most thinking 
“ twice-born ” Hindus are still infallible revelation. 

The Sinkhya, unlike the Mimans^ (VSdSnta), is a philo¬ 
sophy, of which the basis is rationalistic speculation, and it 
is orthodox only because of its informal appeal to Scripture. 
It strives after Release through knowledge based on evidence 
supplied by perception, inference, and Scripture as the vehicle 
of right affirmation. By the aid of the last it affirms two 
external existences, viz., one original nature (prakriti ), un¬ 
conscious and productive, and many souls ( purusha , lit. males), 
conscious and inactive: a theory which involves an atheistic 
dualism. It then conceives Nature (Prakriti), known only 
by its products, as the universal material cause, which begets 
Intelligence (< buddhi ), which begets the Ego or Individuality 
(ahankdra ), whereby each soul imagines itself to be an active 
individual, which begets the Mind ( manas) and also the senses 
and the sources of action, the rudiments and the material 
elements. The presence of the soul and the Ego in the same 
individual makes the soul imagine that it is alive and active, 
whereas in reality it is but an inactive spectator of the pro¬ 
cesses of Nature; yet, through the Ego’s observation of 
Nature the soul can realise that it is not bound by Nature, 
but is a free inactive spirit. This leads to the argument that 
by repeated contemplation of Nature in peace and in in¬ 
action, the soul at the death of the body can attain Isolation 
(kaivalya ). The Sankhya philosophy has deeply influenced 
all Indian thought, and it introduced that systematic enumera¬ 
tion which is so characteristic of Indian philosophic specula¬ 
tion. There is the subsequently familiar genealogy and the 
ticking off of the points of an argument: e.g ., the descent of 
Mind from Nature and the products of the Ego contain 
25 points; thus, the five senses, the five sources of action, 
the five rudiments, the five material elements, one Prakriti 
(Nature), the three products of Prakriti, and one Purusha 
(soul) = 25. Incidentally, there is an implication in the argu¬ 
ment that the soul can transmigrate. The Yoga accepted all 
the 25 points of the Sankhya and added as 26th fshwara, 
the Lord, as expressed by the magic syllable, Om. It thus 
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carried the atheistic Sankhya a distinct step towards theism 
by giving the Lord the attributes of God and prescribing the 
worship of the Lord as helpful to spiritual progress. The 
importance of the Yoga lies in its statement of the practical 
method by which Isolation can be attained: viz ., moral 
restraint, ascetic observances and physical and mental exer¬ 
cises, leading to discrimination between the soul and Nature. 
As has been already pointed out, the Mimansas appealed to 
the “ twice-born,” and the Sankhya also to Shudras, but the 
Yoga appealed to all, even Outcastes. 

The Vaisheshika is an atomic realism, based on a theory 
of atoms ( paramdnu , a minimum), each of which is an eternal 
ultimate reality, invisible and without magnitude, yet con¬ 
taining either odour, flavour, light or heat, as the ultimate 
constituents respectively of earth, water, air and fire. Three 
atoms make the smallest entity that can be termed a substance. 
Ether (< dkdshd ) is an ultimate reality and is the all-pervading 
medium for forming substances out of the unsubstantial 
atom. Time ( kdla ), another ultimate reality, is the basis of 
all activity, which is balanced by direction (< dik ), so as to keep 
things in position, and thus prevent their dissolution. The 
individual self or soul ( Atman) is yet another eternal ultimate 
atom, and the last or final ultimate is the mind (manas), the 
organ for bringing the soul into touch with the outer world 
through the senses. The Vaisheshika is atheistic, while 
formally recognising the Scriptures, and like the Sankhya 
ticks off its atoms into nine categories, and has also six classes 
of things that can be named. A real knowledge of these 
classes brings Release. The Nyaya (logic) plays the same part 
in regard to the Vaisheshika as the Yoga does towards the 
Sankhya; it adds Ishvara, the Lord, who administers the 
fruits of action. It is thus theistic, but its service lies in 
subjecting the Vaisheshika theory to logical argument. 

Hinduism had also a direct hand in framing the great 
Mahay&na Buddhist philosophy, called the Vigyanavada 
( vijndnavdda , thought-system), which, it will be seen, was 
actually based on Hindu philosophic speculation. The chief 
writer was Asanga, a Brahman who first “verted” to the 
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Sarvastivadin (all-things-exist-system), or realist School of 
the Buddhists in Kashmir, and then to the Mahayanists, 
whence he propounded the VigyanavSda (vijfidnavdda) theory, 
that all phenomena are illusion and nothing but thought 
exists, not even the process of thinking. To be able to grasp 
this position he advocated the practice of yoga, long-continued 
meditation, whence the second member of this pair of philo¬ 
sophies is known as the YogSchara (practice of yoga). 

The philosophies, through the Schools, have greatly affected 
the educated classes, at any rate so far as to create a rough 
general acquaintance with them, and with their technical 
terms as a religious jargon. But the true source of such 
philosophic knowledge as the public has acquired is to be 
found in the popular Purdnas. Essentially works dealing with 
cosmogony and genealogy and the beginnings of things— 
archaeologia —the Purdnas , like the Epics, have been turned 
to sectarian uses, and thus contain such portions of the set 
philosophies as the sects have severally observed, which they 
put forward with more or less faithfulness to the originals. 
It is this agglomeration of inaccuracy that has been absorbed 
by the public as philosophy. 

Whilst Muhammad was propounding his reform of the 
ancient Semitic faith that was destined to convulse the world, 
the political conditions under which the further development 
of Hinduism progressed after the expulsion of the White 
Huns were very confused. There arose the period of the rule 
over India, both North and South, of the now thoroughly 
Hinduised R&jpfit clans, which had all adopted the Hindu 
law of conduct (i dharma ), and had been duly received into 
the fold, the ruling families as Kshatriyas and their followers 
in a gradation of castes below them In the North there was 
for a time an extensive Hindu Empire, governed from Kanauj 
under a great ruler, Harshavardhana or more shortly Harsha, 
an accomplished man of letters as well as their munificent 
patron. In the South-west there was the important Kingdom 
of the Chalukyas at Badami (Vatapi, in Dharwar), in the 
Deccan, and in the South-east that of the Pallavas at Kanchi 
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(Conjeeveram). But on the whole the country was cut up 
into small RSjptit States always at war with one another, so 
that there was no political personage or authority able to 
affect generally the development of Religion or Ethics. Jews 
were definitely settled in large numbers at Cochin on the 
West Coast of South India, and Muhammadan Arabs con¬ 
quered Sind in the North, and also obtained a distinct footing 
along the West Coast in KdthiawSr, Gujar&t and Malabar. 
It must be borne in mind that undeniable contact between 
Hinduism and Islam had taken place by the early eighth 
century A.D., five centuries before Muhammadan influence 
became paramount after the conquests of the Persianised 
Turk, Shih&bu’ddin Ghori; also that the Arabs had overrun 
Persia in the seventh century, usurping the Empire of 
Yazdajird III, the last Sasanid puppet of the Persian mag¬ 
nates, “on whom had rested the God-given Royal glory of 
Ormuzd (Ahuramazda),” setting up the Abbasid Caliphate of 
Baghdad, and destroying the Zoroastrian religion, which 
slowly and quietly disappeared before Islam, until it survived 
only as an insignificant sect in Iran (Gabr, Jabr, Guebre and 
other corruptions; fire-worshippers), and as the religion of 
the small community of the Parsis of India. In the ninth 
century arose the eclectic theosophy of the Persian Sufis, a 
gnostic blend of the joyous ancient pantheism of the Persians 
with the fatalist monotheism of the mystics of Islam chiefly, 
and in a subsidiary manner of most Indian, Asiatic and 
European beliefs. 

Taken all round, and perhaps owing to the indeterminate 
political situation, Hinduism entered on an unsatisfactory 
period, largely the result of the tendency of the Hindu mind 
to over-elaborate and systematise, and the literature became 
thoroughly sectarian, undignified, pretentious and filled with 
the odium theologicum. The cult of Krishna as a god came 
into prominence at Mathura (Muttra), with all the sensuous¬ 
ness involved in the legends of his heroic and amorous exploits 
as a man, which were trotted out to capture the masses. It 
eventually produced two influential works: the Bh&gavata 
Pur&na (ancient history of the Followers of the Lord) and 
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later the Gita-Govinda (Song of the Cowherd, Krishna). 
Generally speaking, both Hinduism and Buddhism became 
coarser and approached each other. But the latter, both in 
its pure and debased form, was widely spread by devoted 
missionaries East and South, to Burma, Siam, Cochin China 
(Cambodia), Annam (Champa), and to Sumatra and Java, 
and also throughout the Central and Northern Continent of 
Asia as far as Siberia, Korea and Japan, under Harsha’s 
encouragement, whose memory in consequence is still green 
in all those vast regions. Indeed the year 622 a.d. was an 
important one, in that it saw the foundation of Muham¬ 
madanism and the introduction of Mahayana Buddhism into 
Tibet. Some time previously the great Nalanda School of 
orthodox Buddhism was founded in Bihar, and produced 
a long array of important scholars, but it was powerless to 
stem the general decadence. The period was, however, an 
opportunity for Jainism, and its comparative purity of precept 
and practice gave it that hold on the thoughtful mercantile 
classes which it has never since lost. 

The aboriginal peoples were coming to be more and more 
completely under Hindu influences, with the result of a 
great extension of the caste system and the concurrent reflex 
action of tribal non-Aryan religious beliefs and practices on 
orthodox Hinduism. The counter-influence of the higher 
class of non-Aryan intellect, like that of the main Dravidian 
peoples, became insistent, and all the new influences between 
them changed Hinduism greatly from its former general 
aspect. In ritual there was a general decay of the old Vedic 
pantheistic sacrificial worship, which was replaced by worship 
at temples, public festivals, animal sacrifices and cults of 
new divinities, while other forms of a religious practice, far 
removed, outwardly at least, from the Vedic and old Brah- 
manic, became prominent. Highly organised sects increased 
indefinitely, sect-marks ( tilaka ) which were really specialised 
diagrams of magic power (yantra), sect-education and initia¬ 
tion (< dtkshd ) with worship of sectarian teachers ( guru), sect- 
watchwords (mantra ), and sect-symbols also became charac- 
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teristic. In belief, occultism became an obsession in the form 
of a greatly extended faith in magic and spells, which was 
helped on by faith in hypnotic meditation on a new general 
phase of Hindu thought that changed the story of Hinduism, 
and gave it that turn which was found to be in such vogue 
when it came under systematic Western observation. This 
phase was the cult of the female energy in life (shakti), an 
extension of that primeval recognition of the mystery of the 
reproduction of life, which led to the use of the Shaiva emblem 
of the phallus (linga) as the representative of the godhead. 
So that the phallic emblem became both male and female 
(linga and yoni ), leading in its turn unfortunately to very 
much that was mentally and physically degrading, and doing 
much harm to all Hinduism in the eyes of the inexpert on- 
looking world. Hinduism was thus split into three, not two, 
divisions as hitherto: Vaishnavism, Shaivism and Shaktism, 
the last largely permeating the two first, while each had its 
own manual, known respectively as the Pdncharatra Sanhitd , 
Shaiva Agama , and Tantra. Except as to their cult of Kali, 
or Durga, Devi, Chandi, Kumari and other subsidiary names 
as the female form of Shiva, with bloody sacrifice and much 
gross superstition borrowed from the magic of aboriginal 
tribes, the Shaktas were in all other respects essentially 
Shaivas, though Vaishnavas copied them as closely as they 
might; and they were themselves divided into two main 
groups, Right-hand (Dakshinachari) of respectable ritual and 
Left-hand (Vamachari) of the most immoral practice. Un¬ 
fortunately, these last have left an indelible mark on sacred 
sculpture. The Mahayana Buddhists adopted the Shakta cult, 
and many of them the Tantras also. In Tibet it became the 
form in which Buddhism has chiefly survived, causing it 
there to revert practically to the pristine Animism of the 
people with much degradation infused into it. 

The idea of male and female gods is visible as far as one 
can go back in the belief of the Aryans, and has been con¬ 
sistently preserved in all branches of their descendants. It 
is visible also in all primitive religion and in all Animistic 
beliefs that have been studied. The concept of the god, his 
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wife, his sons, his daughters and his messengers, may be 
taken to be, therefore, a natural product of primitive human 
thought, which is necessarily anthropomorphic, and the 
interest in the conception of the goddess for the present 
purpose lies in its development in Hinduism. In Vedic 
times, and later, the goddess had no special qualifications 
separating her from the gods, and attributes peculiar to god¬ 
desses do not appear until the rise, still in early times, of the 
cult of Durga, the chaste virgin huntress, the Diana of the 
Vindhya mountains of Central India, the lover of wine, flesh 
and bloody sacrifice, the slayer of Mahisha (Mahish&sura), 
the demon bull-buffalo. In the Mahdbhdrata she appears as 
the sister of the heroic Krishna. She is thus clearly a Central 
Indian aboriginal goddess brought into Hinduism in con¬ 
nection with the Krishna cult, but the analogy of the ancient 
and important Iranian (Persian) legend of Mithras, the Sun- 
god, whose cult eventually overshadowed philosophic Zoro¬ 
astrianism, cannot fail to come into mind. Durga was also 
at this time regarded, therefore, as belonging to the Vedas 
and as connected through Krishna with the Veddnta , i.e. 
with Vaishnava Hinduism. In the next phase of her cult 
the Shaivas have captured her and she has ceased to be 
regarded as a virgin, being identified with Uma of the 
Himalayas, the wife of Shiva. She is next found in the 
Purdnas as Chandi with a daily worship and an autumn 
festival, still the Durga-puja so well known in Calcutta, the 
home of Kali, another name for her or for an ancient goddess 
identified with her. And at the same time arose a sect worship¬ 
ping her as Devi (The Goddess) identified with Brahman, the 
Absolute, the One Reality, and so above all the divinities. 
Here then, in the blood and wine drinking expression of 
limitless power is the earliest appearance of shakti , the female 
energy, representing the living productive form of the in¬ 
active, unknowable, unapproachable Absolute. From this 
sect of DurgS-worshippers were evolved the all-pervading 
Shaktas. 

The Shakta System, though it commenced with the wife 
of Shiva, was extended to any goddess, and at bottom the 
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concept was this. The Supreme Brahman, as represented by 
Shiva, is unknowable and unapproachable and entirely in¬ 
active. It is his spouse {shakti) who is one with him, that is 
active" and is the origin of the material world (mdla-prakriti, 
the original Nature), which is caused by her unfolding. She 
is also the source of divine grace and so more important 
to mankind than Brahman himself. In their philosophy the 
Shaktas followed the Sankhya System as rendered theistic 
by the Yoga, and they elaborated the Yoga method of ob¬ 
taining Release, by laying the chief stress of the discipline it 
inculcated on meditation and exercises connected with its 
mystic side, based firstly on the sacredness of the syllable 
Om y and thence of abstract sound {shabda)y which is identified 
with the external world, as the spouse of Shiva ( Shiva-shakti ) 
co-equal with Him. The other basis was the assumption 
that the structure of the human body was a microcosm of 
the universe. This last concept led to an extraordinary 
gnosticism or pretension to true occult knowledge, dear to 
Shaiva yogis and yoginis such as the composer of the Lalld - 
vdkydni. Indeed, her references to the system are so numerous 
and so pervade her verse that it is explained in detail separately. 
The basis of the argument is that the Devi, as the spouse 
{shakti) of Brahman, lies asleep, coiled in the form of a 
serpent, round a linga representing him, situated in a par¬ 
ticular circle of ganglia {chakra) in the pelvic generative 
region. The process of awakening the Devi and causing her 
to unfold by the help of Yogic contemplation and exercises, 
which arouse the ever unobstructed sound ( 0 m) y brings 
Release and absorption into the Absolute as Shiva-Brahman. 
In this matter the Shaivas were so closely imitated by the 
Vaishnavas as to be not easily distinguishable. The fact is, 
this form of occultism pervaded Hinduism. In Hindu ritual 
Shaktism introduced the general use of three most prominent 
characteristics. Firstly, the great value put on the mantra , 
or spoken charm, owing to the identification of the D6vi 
with Sound, which gave special power to the spoken word 
and made the mantra worshipped in the highest degree. 
Secondly, the extended use of mysterious diagrams (yantra) 
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as powerful charms to ensure the protection of the divinities 
they represent. And lastly ritual gestures with the fingers 
( mudrd ) for bringing the Devi into the body and thereby 
sanctifying it. 

It will have been perceived that, as a result of Shakta 
doctrine and ritual, Hinduism tended to lose everything that 
was lofty in its character and thought, but the South came 
to the rescue so gallantly as to have had an important saving 
effect. Vaishnava Hinduism of the purer type had become 
largely Tamil in form, though this statement does not mean 
that Sanskrit was neglected. A series of composers and singers 
of beautiful hymns, known as the Twelve Alvars, popularised 
Vaishnavism among all the Dravidian people in the Tamil 
language, and had so lasting an influence that their hymns 
are still sung in most Vaishnava temples. The Shaivas did 
not lag behind in this matter and produced the Three Adiyars 
(also Nayanars), the authors and singers of similar hymns, 
who in addition danced ecstatically before images of Shiva 
and made him popular as the Dancing Lord. The cultured 
author of the collection known as the Tiruvdchakam (sacred 
utterances) was also a Shaiva ascetic. In the North, the 
Vaishnavas had the rhapsodical Bhagavata Pur&na and the 
erotic Gita Govinda already mentioned. In philosophy the 
Bhagavatas put the doctrine of the female energy to a clever 
use. They made the Adorable Lord’s spouse, Lakshmi, 
his energetic power (. shakti ), and looked on her as one with 
him, and then proceeded to ignore her, because in speaking 
of him they were necessarily speaking of her. They also 
adopted the theory of Incarnation, and they could thus give 
a special sense to the Hindu doctrine of the Trimurti (Triad) 
and turn it into a true Trinity, viz., the Adorable, the im¬ 
personal God working as a personal God through His 
Incarnations, conceived as male, and also through His Energy, 
conceived as female. The affinities of this conception to that 
of the much older early Christian view of the Trinity have 
been already pointed out. 

Generally speaking, the philosophy of the time, which still 
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aimed at final Release, by this time usually termed Salvation 
(;mukti ), was in the hands of certain universally acknowledged 
leaders (< dchdrya , systematic teacher), who were all sannydsis 
(ascetics renouncing the world), heads of schools and sects 
and commentators on the recognised Scriptures ( shruti ) or 
the Scriptural Traditions ( smriti ), at the same time strongly 
opposing Jainism and Buddhism. The result of the VSddnta- 
Sdtras already mentioned was to make the Vaishnava Vfed&nta 
the chief School of the day. The great Vedanta leader, though 
not by any means the first exponent of the VSdanta, was 
Shankara or Shankaracharya, a South Indian (Travancore) 
Shaiva Sannyasi ascetic of commanding capacity, who advo¬ 
cated pure monism ( advaitavada , non-individuality system): 
that is to say, that, though a Shaiva, he held the only Reality 
to be not Shiva but Brahman, the Absolute; that the soul 
(dtman) is not only eternal, whole and undivided, but actually 
identical with Brahman; and that therefore the material world 
is Illusion (mdyd). But he accepted the doctrines of Incarna¬ 
tion, the Vaishnava Trinity as manifestations of the Supreme, 
and the worship of the images in the temples. It will be 
perceived that the tendency of Shankaracharya’s doctrine is 
a practical reversion of the old belief in an impersonal God. 
His great service to Hinduism was, however, that he was able 
to influence all India through long continued controversial 
missionary tours all over the country, even to Kashmir, so 
as to weld the innumerable sects and ascetic orders of his 
day together into something like a homogeneous body, and 
to found schools and places of learning in widely separated 
localities, though the theists found it difficult to assimilate 
his monistic teaching. Even Shaivism generally succumbed 
and became ostensibly monistic (< advaita ), though its 
teachers held the Absolute and the Soul to be distinct and 
denied the Incarnation, while admitting the Manifestation of 
Shiva to his worshippers. But it was during a tour among 
the Shaivas, already well in force in Kashmir, that Shan- 
karacharya’s teaching attained that influence which is reflected 
in the Lalld-vdkydni. After that the Shaiva doctors there 
began to teach monistic (advaita) in place of their orthodox 
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dualist ( dvaita ) doctrines, and to depend on a discipline (yoga) 
of continuous recognition of the soul’s identity with Shiva, 
though they did not treat the material world as illusion 
(mdyd), but as a manifestation (dbhdsa) of Shiva through his 
female energy (shakti). 

In addition to the Bhagavatas the important Vaishnava 
sect known as the Sm&rtas, i.e., followers of the household 
rites preserved in the Tradition (smriti), which were simpler 
than those enjoined in the textual Scripture (shruti), were 
almost natural adherents of Shankarachslrya’s teaching. While 
philosophically preaching the equality of Vishnu and Shiva 
in a notable form as Harihara (Preserver-destroyer), they 
inculcated the ritual worship, which subsequently became 
so widely known, at the household shrines, of the Five Gods 
( pancha-deva ) as representatives of the whole Vedic pantheon. 
The idea of the Five Gods seems to have arisen out of that 
of the Triad on a gradual falling of Brahma out of prominence. 
Thus, under the principle of the female energy of life (shakti), 
the Triad are given goddesses as wives: to Brahma, Sarasvati, 
learning: to Vishnu, Shri or Lakshmi, fortune; to Shiva, 
Um& daughter of Himalaya, the Snowy Mountains, who has 
also the now better known names of Parvati, Durga, K&li, 
or Bhavani. To these were given two sons, Ganesha of the 
elephant-head, the god of beginnings, with a general similitude 
to the Roman Janus, and Karttikeya, with the even better 
known synonyms of Subrahmanya, Skanda, or Kum&ra, the 
god of war. These two with the Triad made the Five ( pancha - 
diva). But by the time of Shankarach&rya the Five had become 
Vishnu, Shiva, Durga, Surya (the Sun), and Ganesha, as 
objects of a very prominent cult. The Smartas worshipped 
them chiefly, but recognised the whole pantheon as well, and 
so when Shankaracharya came with his orthodoxy and his 
theory and cult of the Absolute behind all the gods, the 
Smartas readily adopted his doctrines. 

The teaching of Shankaracharya has so affected all con¬ 
temporary and later Hinduism that it is advisable to relate 
briefly the tenor of its chief doctrines. Only the Absolute 
(Brahman) exists, and with Him the soul (dtman) is identical: 
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“ That Thou art ” (tat tvam asi). This beingagainst experience, 
he taught that there are two forms of Truth, the supreme 
truth and the truth of experience, just as there is the Supreme 
(Para-Brahman, the Higher Absolute, God, the Unknowable 
Spirit), and the World-Soul or personal God (Apara-Brahman, 
the Lower Absolute), who is the same being as the Supreme. 
Experience is man’s knowledge of the material world, which 
is necessarily Illusion, since the only Reality of existence is 
the Absolute Supreme Soul. Experience is therefore Ignorance 
and not Knowledge. Release (mukti) is attainable by realising 
the difference between Ignorance and Knowledge through 
study of the Veda and Veddnta . Release does not rome upon 
the realisation, but upon the death of the man who has realised. 
“ Brahman he is and into Brahman is he resolved.” Works 
cannot do more than prepare a man for Release, and only 
result in securing a bettered transmigration for his soul. 
Therefore the seeker after Release seeks it only through 
Knowledge, and gives up everything else in the world, even 
the sacred thread ( janeu , upamta) of initiation into Hinduism. 
Shankar&charya has been accused of being a covert Buddhist, 
and it is probable that he was influenced by the philosophy 
of the Mahayanists. Nevertheless he accepted all the main 
features of orthodox Hinduism, and finally became a staunch 
upholder of the religion in the popular form, which he had 
set out to contemn. 

Undoubtedly the long period of political distraction that 
succeeded the Gupta Empire was a time of general growth 
in religious thought in many rival directions, and consequently 
of a confusion difficult to unravel, as the more active influences 
each tended to control Hinduism and naturally succeeded 
in leavening it considerably. Thus we have the general philo¬ 
sophic influence of Shankaracharya’s teaching, extending his 
monistic doctrines and the purer forms of Hinduism, the 
permeating mischief of the Sh&kta reversion to the grosser 
Animistic worship that formed its .basis, and the mingling 
of Scripture and Tradition by the Smartas. There is also 
to be considered a fourth general influence, this time foreign, 
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in the worship of Sfirya the Sun, inculcated by a sect called 
the Sauras (belonging to Surya) and seen also in the then 
recent inclusion of Surya among the Five Gods. The con¬ 
nection of the ritual of Indian and Persian Sun-worship and 
the Hindu descent of the philosophy of the Indian form of 
it have already been pointed out, and the whole situation 
may now be stated thus. The worship of the Sun as a god 
is both ancient Iranian and Vedic Aryan; witness the great 
Vedic hymn to Savitri (the Sun), the Gdyatri , still a chief 
power among the Hindus, and the dating of the Indian Sauras 
back to the Epic times, when Surya is already found to be 
identified by his worshippers with the Absolute (Brahman), 
and ascetics to be seeking Release through meditation on 
him. But in the Purdnas his cult shows affinities with that 
of the Persian Sun-god Mihira (the Sanskrit form of Mithra), 
and the priests of the Sauras were called Magas (Magi, old 
Persian magu, mugh ), and were spoken of and recognised as 
the Brahmans of Shakadvipa (Scythia, i.e., to the Indians 
Iran or Persia), and their worship was Iranian in form. By 
Shankaracharya’s day the Sauras had become numerous and 
important, their cult spreading all over the country and finding 
its way into the practices of contemporary Shaivas, Vaish- 
navas, Bhagavatas, Smartas, Shaktas and even Jains, in fact 
everywhere. 

The general outcome, however, of the Hinduism preached 
in the days of Shankaracharya was the worship of a personal 
God combined with that of images as representatives of the 
gods, and an extensive adoption of the practice of burning 
widows on their husbands* funeral pyres, those who went 
through the ordeal being recognised as having done what was 
right ( sati y right, virtuous) 1 . 

But the poison of Shaktism entered only too largely into 
MahaySna Buddhism. Every Buddha and every Bddhisattva 
was provided with a wife {shakti ); the old Mahayana term 
( vajra ), meaning both thunderbolt and diamond and used 
symbolically to denote power and high value, was turned 

1 The Anglicised term "Suttee” is usually applied to the ordeal, but 
the Indian “sati” was applied to the woman who went through it. 
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into the phallus as the distinctive emblem of the Tantric 
system, long identified with Mahayanism; and the whole of 
the teaching, however degrading and obscene, of the Hindu 
ShSkta Tantras was copied into the Buddhist Tantras , until 
there remained nothing to choose between them. Some of 
the Buddhist “goddesses,” such as Tara, SMktic wife of 
Avalokiteshvara, came into general vogue, and the Mah&ySna 
system of spells (dhdrant) was greatly extended by making 
the mere repetition of them efficacious, leading to the well- 
known use of prayer-wheels and rags on trees and bushes, 
which repeated on behalf of the users the spells they con¬ 
tained indefinitely by mere mechanical agitation and fluttering 
in the wind. Sacred utterances {mantras) , under the Shakta 
system, became omnipotent spells and identified with the 
embodiment of female energy {shakti) attached to sacred 
beings. That of the great Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara became 
very famous: Om mani padmi hum , usually translated with 
doubtful accuracy by “the jewel in the lotus”: Om and hum 
having no specific meaning and being therefore, as already 
explained, the more holy and efficacious. On the other hand 
the Jains remained singularly free from Shaktism, and did 
not go beyond recognising the existence of goddesses and 
worshipping them but not as Shaktis, and accepting the 
doctrine of the microcosm in the human body without giving 
it prominence. As has been already noted, this immunity 
from the Shaktic poison has been of lasting service in keeping 
Jainism alive. 

The story of Hinduism has now been carried to the close 
of the first millenium of Christianity and also of the first 
four centuries of Islam. The situation, or rather atmosphere, 
which was the immediate cause of the religion of the authoress 
of the Lalld-vdkydni is therefore reached. Up to 987 the 
Muhammadan successors of the Arab conquerors were con¬ 
fined to the Trans-Indus country, but in that year Amir 
Sabuktigin of Ghazni in Afghanistan, an emancipated slave 
of the Mamluk type so familiar in the Near East, *.e., a 
military leader kidnapped from his original country and 
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forcibly converted to Isl&m, invaded the Panjab, but was 
overthrown by a R&jput combination. In 997, however, his 
son, the famous Mahmtid of Ghazni, succeeded and was the 
first Muslim chief to take the title of Sult&n. He vowed a 
holy war ( jihdd) against the idolaters of India, and invaded 
it some fifteen times between 1000 and 1026, but he did 
not achieve more than the retention of the province of Lahore 
out of all the regions he had overrun. His dynasty was 
expelled 160 years later by Shihabu’ddin of Ghor near Herat, 
under whom the Muhammadan conquest of Northern India 
was effected in 1193, somewhat more than a century before 
the advent of the propounder of the Lalld-vdkyani. It is a 
mistake to suppose that Mahmud of Ghazni was merely a 
wild ruthless destroyer. Fanaticism and greed no doubt 
induced him to raid, but he lived a magnificent life and was 
a great builder and a noted entertainer of Muhammadan 
poets and men of learning. To his munificence and love of 
research Persian epic poetry owes the Shdhndma (Story of 
the Kings) of Firdusi, and the Oriental world the important 
Memoir on India of Al-Biruni, the mathematician-astronomer 
and searcher into Hinduism, who accompanied him in his 
Indian expeditions. From the time that Shihabu’ddin Ghori 
and his lieutenants overran Northern India, the whole 
country as far south as the Kistna river in the Deccan may 
be said to have known no peace at all for 350 years—not 
indeed till the sixteenth century and the days of the great 
Mogul (Mughal, Mongol) Emperor Akbar, and even then 
only in a distinctly modified form. It was during these 
centuries of trouble, when the land of the Hindus was in 
the throes of passing into the political power of the Muham¬ 
madans and of all that was involved in the process, that what 
is now known as the Mediaeval Reform of Hinduism took 
place, making that religion what it is to-day. The reform 
really grew out of the general atmosphere, and the Lalld- 
vdkydni were an early expression of one phase of it. Islam 
had every opportunity of taking a share in its evolution. 

All the early Muhammadan rulers in India were adventurers, 
and nearly all were of the Mamluk type, of varying national 
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origin. They were necessarily men of great ability and strength 
of character, the “Slave Kings” of Delhi in the thirteenth 
century being typical examples. Their rule meant days of 
terror to the Hindus, though some of them were conspicuous 
patrons of literature, naturally Muhammadan. They were 
cruel, but however inexcusable the many cruelties they per¬ 
petrated may have been, their destructive zeal was due to 
fanaticism. It was a duty to God (Allah) in their eyes to 
abolish all images and all institutions of any religion not after 
their own pattern, and with them disappeared the long days 
of toleration which had so distinguished the rulers of India. 
Such a state of things long continued could not but have an 
influence on a people such as the Hindus, when subjected to 
it, especially as wherever the lieutenants of the great kings 
went, they erected and endowed mosques, colleges and other 
religious institutions, whilst destroying every existing thing 
of the kind that was Hindu and stood in their way. Influential 
Muhammadan Saints of high standing from outside were 
encouraged to settle and create a following all over the country, 
and there were many of these in the early Muhammadan 
centuries, beginning with Ghazi Salar (Ghazi Miyan) of 
Bahraich in Oudh in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. Their 
influence was enormous, both over the newly-converted 
Muhammadans and the professed Hindus. Buddhism dis¬ 
appeared for good in the very first years of Shihabu’ddin’s 
conquest (1193), when one of his lieutenants, Bakhtiy&r 
Khilji, took Bihar and brought to a pathetic end the last 
monastery of Buddhist monks there, which was still flourishing 
under the patronage of the local P&la Dynasty of Bengal. 
The Khiljis, who were Turks (Turkman, Turcoman) of 
Central Asia, and the Tughlaks, who were of a mixed Turk¬ 
man and Indian origin, ruled in Delhi all through the 
fourteenth century in Lalla’s time, to be wiped out by the 
awful raid and sack of Delhi by Timur Lang (Tamerlane) 
in 1398, and the setting up there of the Sayyid Dynasty till 
the middle of the fifteenth century. In 1294 the fanatical, 
cruel, arbitrary, yet capable ’Al&u’ddin Khilji made a suc¬ 
cessful attempt to extend the Muhammadan power south- 
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wards, through the renegade from Hinduism and withal 
energetic eunuch slave, Malik Kafur, whose high military 
papacity he utilised to overrun the Deccan with an atrocious 
tyranny that has never since been forgotten. Later on, up 
to the middle of the fourteenth century, there ruled at Delhi 
an unbalanced, but remarkably capable man, Muhammad 
Tughlak, who has been described as “learned, merciless, 
religious and mad.” He was also an accomplished scholar in 
Arabic, Persian and Greek philosophy and learning of all 
kinds. He terribly harassed the country for twenty-five years 
from the Deccan to Nepal, forcing his fanatical will on every 
one, while his own opinion of himself was that he was a 
perfectly just ruler and that, to use his own expression, to 
obey him was to obey God (Allah). This assertion of the 
doctrine of the Divinity of Kings was perhaps the result of 
Muhammad Tughlak’s Greek studies, for it goes back to 
early Greek philosophical teaching, and was used with great 
effect by Alexander the Great in Persia, so that he might 
proclaim himself to be “the Law” and thus officially a god 
ruling by divine right, a convenient doctrine copied by many 
monarchs in the Near East: notably by Alexander’s successors 
the Seleukids, witness Antiokhos Theos, and their successors 
the Parthians, witness Phraates III in the century before 
Christ, and by several Baktrian and other rulers on the Indian 
borders in the centuries following. The doctrine is barely 
dead in Europe yet. Fortunately for India, however, Muham¬ 
mad Tughlak’s successor was Firoz Shah Tughlak, a man of 
peaceful ways and lofty character, who reigned for the next 
thirty-seven years up to 1388. The greater part of Lalla’s days 
must have been passed while these two powerful monarchs 
were influencing life in its every aspect throughout North 
India, and it was specially under the scholarly Muhammad 
Tughlak that the literature of Islam naturally flourished in 
all its branches. But Muhammadan influence was not by any 
means confined to the Khiljis and the Tughlaks during the 
fourteenth century. In the latter half of it there was the great 
Bahmani Dynasty that ruled in the Southern Deccan from 
sea to sea, and others were established in Khandfesh and 
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GujarSt, also in the Deccan, and in Bengal, at Jaunpur in 
the North, at Madura in the South for half a century, and 
even at Rameshvaram (Ma’abar) in the extreme South, for 
forty years. In Kashmir itself, through all Lall&’s life, the 
reigning dynasty was Muhammadan, producing in the first 
half of the fifteenth century ZainuTabidin, the Iconoclast. 
Hindus were in power in fact hardly anywhere in Lalla’s day, 
except in some parts of Rajptitana, and also in Orissa and in 
the South, where the great Vijayanagar Empire had come 
into existence from 1347, and the Reddi Dynasty at Konda- 
vidu in 1328. So the point is that the Hindu Reform Move¬ 
ment of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was carried 
out under an active and overwhelming Muhammadan in¬ 
fluence, directed oftener than not at conversion of the people 
to Islam by force and otherwise. Muhammadan ideas must 
have permeated deeply. 

Then at the end of the fourteenth century came the 
catastrophe of Timur’s (Tamerlane’s) invasion of North India. 
Timur was a Mongol by descent, Mughals as these people 
were called in India, and his attack was really the culmina¬ 
tion of a history of raid, invasion and settlement for a hundred 
years previously. The Mongol tribes of Central and Western 
Asia had become united at the end of the twelfth century, 
under a single ruler locally known as Chinghiz Khan, and 
driven apparently by the ever-increasing desiccation of their 
habitat, spread East and West and South, ravaging and de¬ 
stroying wherever they went, in the old-established fashion 
of the Central Asian hordes in Europe, Persia, India and 
China, and ending by setting up in an extraordinarily short 
time, also in the old-established fashion, some of the most 
highly civilised kingdoms that the world has seen. Timur 
sacked Delhi without mercy, and so thoroughly did he ravage 
the country that an awful famine and pestilence followed 
in his wake. Cruel and savage as he frequently was, Timflr 
was nevertheless anything but a savage by training, having 
been brought up at Samarkand as the head of his Tribe 
(Barl&s) in an atmosphere of scholarly Muhammadanism of 
the Arab type, in which his father and grandfather had 
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delighted, and he combined in himself an inherited military 
capacity and the cultivated taste of the attentive reader. For 
150 years before Timfir there had been Mongol Ilkhans 
(nominal Viceroys) ruling in Persia as highly cultured 
monarchs, at first under the combined influence of Syrian 
and Greek Christianity and Islam, with finally a general 
conversion to the latter faith, until Timfir made himself felt 
from the Irtish and the Volga to the Persian Gulf and from 
the Hellespont to the Ganges, founding at last his short¬ 
lived Timuri Dynasty of Persia. 

Thus the body known as the Mediaeval Hindu Reformers 
worked under conditions of almost irresistible Muhammadan 
influence, which had brought about one lasting social effect 
detrimental to the whole country—the seclusion of the women 
of the upper classes. Mainly in self-defence, the more 
highly-placed Hindus began to seclude their women, and 
the custom has since universally descended as low down the 
social scale as family funds will permit. The Zenana System 
of India, which has done so much injury to many millions 
of human beings, dates from the insecure time for Hindus 
in the early days of Muhammadan domination, and its origin 
accounts for the tenacity with which it is maintained by the 
women most affected by it. 

Though on the whole the years of the thirteenth century 
onward, till long after Lalla’s lifetime, make up a period of 
perpetual war with indiscriminate, merciless fighting, it does 
not follow that individual towns and villages saw a great deal 
of it. What happened was much this from the personal point 
of view of the ordinary Hindu that lived under it. He and his 
were left alone to do as they pleased socially, with recurring 
intervals, not necessarily close together, of sheer nightmare, 
times of overwhelming horror, which they regarded much 
in the light of the epidemics and famines to which they were 
always liable. As each bad period passed by, life recovered 
its ordinary routine more or less completely. Sometimes, of 
course, there was no recovery, and what was left of the 
villages and towns departed miserably elsewhere, but this 
was by no means commonly the case. Among the troubles 
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that afflicted the Hindus were the forcible methods of con¬ 
version adopted by the Muhammadans: by the sword, by 
taxation, by the administration of the law, by terrorism, by 
immigration from the West and by intermarriage. In a 
desperate hope for easier times, whole tribes went over to 
Islam, at any rate nominally, and many existing Muhammadan 
families trace their “ conversion ” to this period, and as a 
matter of course under the caste-system the mixed families 
of Muslim immigrants could not be Hindus. All this produced 
its effect on Hinduism, for Buddhism disappeared for ever 
and Jainism lay low. Especially effective were the destruction 
of temples and religious foundations, which drove the religion 
to the home and its simple faith, and the doctrine in the 
Muhammadan creed, “There is no God but God,” paraded 
publicly before minds already imbued with the monistic 
teaching of the Vaishnavas and the many Hindu Schools 
roused to activity by Shankaracharya, and those who followed 
him in the South because the North was made so difficult 
for Hinduism, would readily sink in. On the other hand, the 
mode of conversion adopted by the Muhammadan invaders 
naturally brought about its own revenge, and re-acted on 
their form of Islam. The converts, and through them their 
foreign leaders, were unable to resist the Hindu philosophy 
and trend of thought. It was this modified influence of the 
Muhammadan flood over Hindu India on religious practice 
and belief that was reaching its full height at the period of 
the Lalld-v&ky&ni . The fourteenth century a.d. was thus a 
most important time in the history of India, ethically as well 
as politically. 

About 150 years after Muhammad had propounded his 
religion, there arose in Islam the gnostic movement of the 
Sufis, already referred to. They were eclectic in the highest 
degree and not orthodox, being imbued with outside in¬ 
fluences, European and Asiatic, and even with Hindu thought. 
The Sufi tended to identify himself with God, like the early 
Hindu, and to lose his individuality after death in eternal 
companionship with God. His object in this life was to 
escape from individuality in order to realise that God is the 
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only reality. His practice to this end came very near to the 
Hindu Yoga, and to him, as to the Manichaeans of Persia 
before him, all religious systems tended to become unreal 
and of equal value. It is not difficult to understand that the 
yogini of the fourteenth century, such as Lalla, in lifelong 
contact with Muhammadanism, should quickly and deeply 
absorb such a line of thought; for her contact was constant 
and close, as she was not only the contemporary, but a friend, 
of the Persian Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani, the Muslim apostle 
of Kashmir in 1380-1386, introduced by the Muslim dynasty 
then ruling there. Indeed, the most interesting point in 
Lalla’s life is that here we seem to get a glimpse into the 
trend of the Indian mind that produced her successors, the 
Mediaeval Reformers, and gave them the enormous sway 
they have wielded over all religion in India, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, in their own and even the present day. The 
basis of Sufiism was a gloomy fatalist Arab mysticism among 
the educated classes, modified by Greek philosophy in the 
stages of Neoplatonism and Gnosticism and by early Christian 
asceticism, also by Indian thought, probably through Bud¬ 
dhism of the Hinduised Mahayana type imbibed in Persia, 
where Sufiism became further modified by the warm native 
Pantheism as preserved in the Mazdaist modification of the 
ancient Zoroastrian faith: a truly eclectic blend of ideas cal¬ 
culated to create that mystic Gnosticism everywhere dear to 
the Oriental mind, as it had become developed in the Middle 
Ages. The Sufis conceived God as a personality working in 
the human heart, Whom it was possible to know by means of 
an ascetic world-renouncing life (fakr, whence faMr y ascetic). 
Some indeed, like the Hindus, actually identified the human 
self with God, and their state of bliss after death (Jana) meant 
everlasting life in God with loss of individuality. The path, 
or way of life ( tarikat) to be followed in order to reach the 
knowledge (Greek gnosis) which brings about the desired 
union with God (< al-hakk , the real) is preferably, but by no 
means necessarily, the ascetic one, involving, as in the case 
of the Hindus and early Christians, implicit obedience to the 
teacher ( shekh , leader; pir y saint; murshid> guide), and the 
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carrying out of practices which strongly reflect the Indian 
ydga (discipline), with the same object of securing freedom 
from individuality and of realising God as the only reality. 
All this is so Indian, both in thought and practice, that Hindu 
ascetic leaders of philosophy would readily sympathise with 
it and absorb it. Sufis existed in numbers in Persia and India 
long before the days of Lalla and the Reformers who followed 
her in the succeeding centuries, and were always influential 
among those who thought and loved esoteric doctrines hidden 
from the public. The Sufis necessarily raised opposition very 
dangerous to themselves among orthodox Muhammadans, 
and so had to veil their meaning as much as they might in 
their writings and speech. This they managed by the pro¬ 
duction of apparently violently erotic poems, having an 
esoteric religious meaning attached to the terms expressing 
carnal love and delight in wine, with which they filled them. 
This also was a procedure which would greatly appeal to the 
Indian mind that affects literature. No doubt, therefore, the 
Sufis must have largely influenced those with whom they 
came in contact. 

When, however, the final period leading up to the times 
that could produce such a series of verse as the Lalld-vdkydni 
began, Hinduism was still chiefly under the influence of 
Shankaracharya’s teaching among the more cultured of the 
Tamil popular singers, the Vaishnava Alwars and the Shaiva 
Adiy&rs including M&nikka Vachakar, among the populace in 
the South, and of the Bhdgavata Purdna —largely echoing 
these songs—ultimately in the North. The Hindus had 
steadily preached to them a warm emotional doctrine of 
devotional faith (i bhakti ), which the people could grasp and 
appreciate, and thus was paved a way for a powerful opponent 
to ShankarScharya in R&m&nuja, who propounded in Southern 
India faith in and devotion to one personal God, more or 
less distinct from the human soul in a partially material 
world, as against Shankarach&rya’s illusory world and one 
impersonal God, absolutely identified with the human soul. 
This was about a hundred years after the Muhammadan 
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invasions of Mahmftd of Ghazni and about a hundred years 
before the Muhammadan conquests of Shihslbu’ddin Gh6ri 
in the North, i.e., midway between these two most important 
events. In the sequel Ramanuja’s influence told on all Hindu 
sects as widely as Shankar&chsirya’s. In the South and in 
the Deccan, during the centuries immediately preceding the 
Muhammadan period in the North, both before and after 
R&m&nuja’s time (pivotal date about noo A.D.), there were 
several powerful and active Hindu dynasties, including 
Marathi Rashtrakutas in the Deccan and South India, and 
Tamil Cholas, with remarkable rulers in Rajaraja Chola and 
Kuldttunga Chola, in the South, and various Rajputs, some 
of them powerful, all over Central India. So Hinduism and 
also Hindu and Jain religion, literature and philosophy 
flourished greatly in those parts. And in passing it may be 
noted, that while Islam was thus attacking Hindu India on 
its Eastern borders, it was itself being violently assaulted at 
its Western extremity by the Christian Crusaders of Europe. 

The great figure in the Hindu religious world of the time 
was Ramanuja, who had been trained atConjeeveram(Kanchi) 
in the School of Shankaracharya, but he disagreed with his 
teacher and followed a modified monism taught at Shrirangam 
in South India. Of this School of the Tamil Vaishnavas, 
known as the Shrivaishnava, whose Brahmans still bear the 
well-known and honoured names of Acharya, or Aiyangar, 
he became the head, as a celebrated teacher and controver¬ 
sialist of great authority. He attacked Shankar&charya’s system 
(advaita) with much skill, and substituted for it a philosophy 
apart, subsequently known as Vishishtddvaita (modified non¬ 
duality). He visualised the existence of one God (Brahman), 
who is a personal Lord as Vishnu, or in the Vaishnava ter¬ 
minology as N&r&yana-Vishnu, and of personal souls subject 
to transmigration and many lives, obtaining Release from 
them and blissful intercourse with the Lord for ever by true 
knowledge of Him, acquired from the Spriptures through 
warm-hearted devotional faith {bhakti) and constant medita¬ 
tion (updsana). The seeker after Release need not be an 
ascetic, as Shankaracharya taught that he must be, but might 
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be any performer of the duties of life as a Hindu, so works 
(karma) were necessary for Release as well as knowledge, 
faith and meditation (the doctrine of Samuchchaya y combina¬ 
tion). This doctrine, which became stereotyped in most sects 
of the period, involved also strict adherence to the rules and 
practices of “caste,” though at the same time, all, even out- 
castes, could be taught faith ( bhakti ), but these were invested 
with the thread of purity (pavitra ), and not with the thread 
of the “twice-born” (upavita, janiu). Like Shankaracharya, 
Ramanuja travelled all over India to Kashmir and gained a 
similar power in the same way. But the great Chola king 
Kulottunga began to be unfriendly to the Vaishnavas, and 
R&manuja had to withdraw to Melkot (Yadavagiri) in Mysore 
under the Hoysala Dynasty then in power there, returning 
to Shrirangam on the death of Kulottunga. It was Ramanuja’s 
teaching that was at the back of Hinduism in the centuries 
preceding the ideas that led to the conception of the Lalld - 
vdkydni , and this largely because he was not the founder 
of his system, which is first heard of in embryo in the days 
before Shankaracharya, just as the latter’s own illusory 
monism came down to him through his spiritual grandfather 
Gaudapada; and because it formed throughout India the 
basis of sect after sect of importance, each with its own Com¬ 
mentary (Bhdshya) interpreting the Scriptures, until his 
doctrines became ingrained in the people. Another important 
effect of this extension of sectarianism was the general use 
of the vernacular for religious purposes, literary translations 
from the Sanskrit becoming common everywhere to the 
depreciation of the classical sacred literature. 

Ramanuja naturally appealed chiefly to the educated and 
philosophically inclined, who were nevertheless leaders of 
the people, but it was the Bhdgavata Purdna , growing out 
of the thoughts of many men of many sects, that reached the 
hearts of the public. Rim^nuja’s devotional faith and medita¬ 
tion were of the closet and unemotional, but the same doctrines 
were propounded by the composers of the Bhdgavata Purdna 
with all the emotional fervour that distinguishes those that 
speak from personal experience of religious realisation. In 
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the Bhagavad Gitd and in Ramanuja’s teaching faith and 
devotion to the Lord (Bhagavan) are of the intellect: in the 
Bhdgavata Purdna they are directed to the Lord in the person 
of Krishna from a passionate heart expressing itself in the 
wildest emotion. The difference is fundamental. But besides 
this novel view of devotional faith, the Bhdgavata Purdna 
introduced, no doubt under the influence of the now long- 
established Shakta doctrines, a great development of the 
story of Krishna and the Gopis (herdswomen), and used it 
to depict, in glowing verse of the highest sensuality, his 
dalliance with them. The mythical chief of them, R&dha, did 
not become his consort (shakti) and a goddess personifying 
female attraction till afterwards. This passionate presentation 
of the narrative aimed at stimulating devotion and faith 
(ibhakti ), because in the utter self-abandonment of love for 
Krishna, and later for the combination Radha-Krishna, was 
thought to be found the most perfect symbol of faith itself. 
A similar combination of Sita and Rama has also existed 
from about the same period, where Rama has come to repre¬ 
sent the Adorable and Sita (female virtue personified) to 
represent his spouse (shakti). Erotic verse thus came to be 
considered truly devotional poetry in its loftiest form, and 
the erotic terms in which it was conveyed the truest expression 
of religion. The dominating idea here is that of the practice 
of the Muhammadan Sufis, and it depends on doubtful dates 
whether the composers of the Bhdgavata Purdna preceded 
the Sufis or not. But if it be held, as it may well be argued, 
that they did, and that the faith expressed in the Bhdgavata 
Purdna is of South Indian origin, then the sequence of 
passionate faith and its expression is the dancing singers of 
the South (Alvars and Adiyars), the Bhdgavata Purdna , the 
Sflfis: however this may be, Hindu and unorthodox Muslim 
meet very closely here. This Purdna has always been im¬ 
mensely popular; sect upon sect arose out of it, and its 
influence on late Hinduism has been second to none. Among 
important Vaishnava sects the Bhagavatas naturally accepted 
it, and so did the Mar&thi Bhaktas (Faith Sect) and the 
Midhvas (followers of Madhvacharya) in South Kanara and 
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in the Deccan, while the VishnuvSnis of the South were the 
first to specially connect Radha with Krishna, as the Nim- 
barkas of Brindaban in the North were the first to identify 
her as his consort (shakti), with Krishna, treated as the 
Adorable Lord, the eternal Brahman. 

Development of the Shaiva sects also went on steadily 
up to Lalla’s time, and many of their thoughts and practices 
are reflected in her verse. The Pashupatas, whose philo¬ 
sophical writings have been already explained, had “ad¬ 
vanced” so far as to add to the usual exercises ( ySga ) and 
meditation, bathing in holy places (the idea of the purifying 
power of water carried to excess), and behaving as mad 
people by ecstatic dancing and singing, and by pretending 
sickness and even love-sickness, and here one suspects Sufi 
influence. Another sect of ascetics, the Shaktic Kapalikas 
(skull-men), the religious ancestors of the present day 
Aghoris, added human sacrifices, strong drink, sexual license, 
dwelling among the ashes of the dead and the wearing of 
human bones as personal adornments (a very ancient savage 
mourning custom), and drinking out of human skulls, as a 
development in excess of the preceding practice. All this was 
in order to obtain Release, but a third Shaiva sect of the time, 
still strongly to the fore, has a very different history, now 
largely legendary—the Gorakhnathis, followers of Gorakh- 
n&th, a celebrated North Indian ascetic (yogi) of the thirteenth 
century, identified by his sect with Shiva himself as Goraksha, 
and nowadays the “patron saint,” or perhaps more correctly 
the Hinduised personification of an ancient Himalayan god, of 
the Gurkhas of Nepal, so well known in the British Indian 
army. His devotees are known as the Kanphata (split-eared) 
Yogis, having an ascetic practice ( hatha-yoga ) of their own, 
not recognised by the more orthodox yogis, though working 
on the same general principles in order to acquire miraculous 
powers and of course ultimate Release. In philosophy a 
great School sprang up in the South, undoubtedly influenced 
by the literature of the older K&shmiri Shaivas of the extreme 
North, and known as the Shaiva Siddh&nta (authoritative 
doctrine), using both Sanskrit and Tamil as its linguistic 
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medium. Here the main points for the present purpose are 
that the Sanskrit writers were Vishishtadvaitin (modified 
monists in the Vaishnava sense) and that the Tamil writers 
preached a doctrine something like it. The School thus showed 
its eclecticism and the near approach of Shaivism and Vaish- 
navism in thought. The Tamil Shaivas produced some 
beautiful popular hymns, the Devdram (divine garland) of 
Nambi-&nd&r-nambi, or shortly, Nambi, who was also con¬ 
nected with the Tamil Scriptures known as Tirumurai (Sacred 
Books), of which the favourite and most influential is the Periya 
Purdna of Shekkirar (the Great Legend of the Sixty-three 
Tamil Saints). The approach of Shaiva and Vaishnava doc¬ 
trines just noticed is visible again in the story of the two 
prominent and still strong sects that arose at this period, 
respectively in the modern Madras territories and among 
the Marathas of Bombay: the Vira Shaivas, or Lingayats to 
call them by their popular name, and the Vaishnava Manbhaus 
(mahdnubhava, of great experience). In the Carnatic (Kar- 
natak), where the people had long been either Jain or Shaiva, 
the Lingayats were formed originally as a Shaiva attempt 
to win over the Jains: monasteries, religious and social 
equality within the sect, personal morality and devoted faith 
were to be the means. The reputed founder was Basava, a 
great political personage of the day, and his organisation was 
remarkable. Every village had a monastery and every monas¬ 
tery its Teacher or Guru, who came from a particular caste 
called Jangama. Shiva was the only god recognised and 
worshipped through the Jangama teacher, and his symbol, 
the linga, was worn round the neck by a small representation 
in a casket, whence Lingayat (linga- wearer). There were no 
images; temples were not essential, and the dead were buried, 
not burned. They were vegetarians and total abstainers, 
allowed re-marriage of widows and forbad child-marriage: 
altogether a reputable body. The original feeling was against 
*'* caste,” but the sect could not keep it up, or could only do 
so in a varying degree, and hence there were full, semi- and 
outcaste Lingayats, graded chiefly according to approach to 
ordinary Hindu practice. Their philosophy was at bottom 
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Ramanuja’s modification of Southern monism {vishishtdd- 
vaita ), influenced by the Tamil Shaiva SiddhSnta, but the 
general tendency was to admit heterodoxy and to deny 
affiliation to Hinduism. Similarly the tendency of the Man- 
bhdus was towards distinct heterodoxy, and though they put 
Krishna, with a Triad ( Trimfirti) incarnation called Dattatreya, 
in the place of Shiva, and so were Vaishnava and not Shaiva, 
their practice was identical with that of the essentially Shaiva 
Lingayats in the points of worship of teachers, rejection of 
images and temples, burial of the dead, vegetarianism, total 
abstention, equality within the sect, and the surrounding 
circle of half converted groups, but of course the ManbhSus 
wore no linga. In the days just before or about Lalla’s time, 
was seen, too, the beginning of a movement, carried to a 
much greater extent later on, to give the unsavoury doctrines 
of the Shaktas a philosophical or orthodox turn by etherealising 
the principle of Female Energy, putting down animal sacrifice 
in the temples of the Goddess (Devi), and treating her largely 
as a pure abstraction. Of this there are signs in the Lalld- 
vdkydni itself. 

The Jains, as ever, kept themselves on the whole faithful 
to their original atheism, never absorbed the Hindu theistic 
speculations beyond giving their apostolic teachers (Tir- 
thakaras) the background of a vague eternal spirit, and avoided 
SMktism. They were, however, so harassed by the advent 
of Islam that they have never recovered the full weight of 
their old influence. But in and just before Lalla’s day, the 
hold of Shaktism over Mah&y&na Buddhism unfortunately 
became tightened and more foully erotic, and it would have 
died anyhow in India of the Shaktic poison spread through 
the TantraSy even without the violent intervention of Bakhtiyar 
Khilji and his Muhammadan soldiers. Tantrism left its poison 
everywhere: thus, out of Hindu philosophy generally and its 
own mythology the new Buddhism created the system by 
which it is now represented largely in iconography, sculpture 
and carving all over Northern and Central Asia. The scheme 
is that there is an Adi-Buddha (original Buddha), who is 
an eternal self-existent being (svayambhu y self-born), and is 
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represented by the three corporeal bodies of Buddha—ethe¬ 
real, celestial, and terrestrial—each in five forms derived 
from the Buddha himself, his three acknowledged and well- 
known, though mythical predecessors, and his looked-for 
successor. By his contemplative power (dhydtta), the Adi- 
Buddha created the five Dhyani Buddhas, who are uncon¬ 
nected with this world and dwell in thoughtful peace in 
Nirvdna, by this time a term for “Heaven.” Each Dhyani 
Buddha has a wife and a son, a Dhyani Bodhisattva, 
who, too, has never been a human being. Each Dhyani 
Bodhisattva has a wife and a son, a Manusha Buddha, in¬ 
carnated in this world and given a wife. As a rule, but not 
always, the Adi-Buddha is looked upon as a personal god, 
which makes the whole system theistic in its nature. In this 
system Amitabha is separated from Avalokiteshvara, and be¬ 
comes the present Dhyani Buddha of this world with 
Avalokiteshvara as his Dhy&ni Bodhisattva, and Siddhartha 
Gautama (Shakya Sinha), i.e., Buddha himself, as a man, as 
his Manusha Buddha. It is the wide distribution of this 
system at the present day that strikes the visitor and the 
student in Central and Northern Asia from West to East, and 
puzzles him so much in the iconography and sculpture that 
greet him in those regions, if he has informed himself of the 
abstract Buddhism of the text-books and of Southern Asia, 
e.g., Ceylon and Burma. He is taught in the text-books that 
Buddhism is essentially an atheistic religion of a pure philo¬ 
sophy, and finds it apparently to consist in practice of rampant 
idolatry. The vehicle for conveying this form of Buddhism 
all over Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan has been the 
huge Tibetan Canon of about 300 volumes of text and com¬ 
mentary, all faithfully translated into Mongolian in the 
thirteenth century and written down in the modified Syrian 
(Nestorian) Aramaic character that forms the Mongolian 
script, under the great Mongol conqueror and Emperor of 
China, Kublai Khan, grandson of the Chinghiz KMn already 
mentioned. 
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We are now in the religious atmosphere breathed by Lall& 
and the Hindu Reformers of the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, and it can hardly be too clearly appreciated that 
their Reform was more the result of an universal growth 
than the work of any individual leader. There were in fact 
many leaders, some of whom were able to express the public 
feeling in felicitous language, and so became powerful and 
widely known. In her way LaM was among the earlier of 
these. In very general terms the Hindu sectarian religious 
practice and belief had evolved to this extent: belief in one 
God of love and pity for his worshippers with concurrent 
recognition of minor gods and their images, before or to 
which petitions could be offered for help in practical life; in 
an individual soul which is nevertheless part of the Divine 
Soul; in salvation by faith and devotion (bhakti in the sense 
of adoration); in teaching through the vernacular; in the 
guidance of set preceptors, who are specially exalted per¬ 
sonages (guru, weighty); in initiation with a password ( mantra ) 
and a sacramental meal; and finally in the teaching of sec¬ 
tarian orders of ascetics. Rama and Krishna became rival 
names for the Lord (Bhagavan), for God; the difference 
between them being that the latter name and its associations 
appeal more directly to emotional excitement. Certain persons 
appear as the principal general promoters of the thought and 
practice of the time: Ramananda in the fifteenth century, just 
after LaM’s date, a northerner of Benares converted to 
Ramanuja’s sect; Kabir, a most remarkable man and personal 
disciple of RamSnanda, of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries; Guru N&nak, Kabir’s contemporary and greatly 
under his influence, founder of the religion of the Sikhs 
(disciples) in the Panjab, and in a sense as great as his tutor; 
Tulasi Dasa, the immensely influential poet-apostle, in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, of devotional faith 
in God under the name of Rama. These formed a sort of 
hierarchy of teaching; but there were, besides, Chaitanya, of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in Bengal, a contemporary 
of Kabir and Guru Nanak; and also a very different personage, 
again his contemporary, Vallabhacharya, with a return to a 
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dangerous erotic cult of Krishna of the Shaktic type. Pro¬ 
foundly as these individuals and the doctrines they supported 
affected the Hindus generally, it must be apprehended that 
underneath all the Hindu philosophies of the thoughtful and 
educated, and the veneer of Muhammadan teaching, there 
has run continuously from end to end of India, and still runs 
as strongly as ever, a rich vein of aboriginal Animistic super¬ 
stition. To the everyday Hindu the unseen but ever present 
spirit, that can harm and sometimes help, is, and has always 
been, the mystical hero (bir, vita ), the minor god (< d&va ) or 
godling (devatd); to the Muhammadan he is the saint (pir) y 
and to the outcaste descendant of the aborigines simply the 
spirit, “devil” as the British have in latter years taught them 
to call him. All such beings, or rather creations of the mind, 
exhibit everywhere a strong family likeness, and they and 
the legends and ceremonies connected with them are to the 
illiterate public,—even now an overwhelming body in India, 
—as important as all the rest of their religious notions. Time, 
conquest and philosophy have brought this about in India, 
as a growth out of the original instinct, which the old Aryans 
managed many centuries ago to implant in the population at 
large: for the Hindu public a belief in a supreme God, plus 
the orthodox gods, plus the aboriginal spirits; for the Muham¬ 
madan public a belief in a supreme God, plus the Saints; 
for the aboriginal tribes their spirits, in the general body of 
which the Hindu gods and the Muhammadan saints are 
included; for all, a large body of occult superstition, that 
comes to the surface in legend and folklore and in the daily 
ceremonies connected with domestic and public events, and 
is based on the ancient beliefs and practices of the aborigines 
with whom the Aryans have come in contact from time to 
time in the course of a very long period. It is these super¬ 
stitions and the rites based on them that most prominently 
strike the eye of the visitor from outside and thus are apt 
to mislead him as to the true thoughts, religious aspirations, 
and mental calibre of those who practise them. 

Another consideration should also always be present in the 
mind of anyone who would read aright the earlier European 
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reports and criticisms on Hinduism. The Mogul (Mughal) 
Empire created by Akbar about 1556,—his predecessors 
Babur and Hum&yun never really exercised imperial sway,— 
and continued till 1707 by his great successors, Jahangir, 
Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, ended in a century and more of 
chaos caused by the struggles of local powers, Hindu and 
Muhammadan. And perhaps no one fact shows the effect on 
popular domestic affairs of the days of the intolerance in¬ 
augurated by Aurangzeb, and even before him by Shahjahan in 
the earlier years of the seventeenth century, and of the general 
chaotic disturbance that arose on the death of the former, 
more clearly than the state to which religion was reduced 
among the peoples under the rule of the Mogul Empire. No 
proselytising by force or otherwise was able to turn them as 
a whole from their ancient faith, and they remained essen¬ 
tially Hindu; but after the days of the tolerant Akbar, the 
indifferent Jahangir, the unstable Shahjahan, at first tolerant 
and then intolerant, and the sympathetic Dara Shikoh,— 
Aurangzeb’s elder brother who went down before him in the 
struggle for the throne in succession to Shahjahan,—neither 
teacher nor reformer of note arose, until the days when the 
Pax Britannica became established after the nineteenth century 
had commenced. Tulasi Dasa, the great poetical teacher of 
Salvation by Faith, died in 1623, and Dadu, the theistic 
follower of Kabir, the last to found a sect (Dadupanthi) of 
great consequence, died in 1603. After them, indeed, the 
sects and divisions of Hinduism lived on in places, but only 
after a fashion, under repression and discouragement, and 
the result was this. Scholarship sank low, and a coarse 
ignorant ritualism was the rule, covering a grossly immoral 
idolatry, with all its worst features on the surface; immola¬ 
tion of widows, hook-swinging, ascetic torture, prostitution 
at temples, and other unsavoury practices of superstition 
allowed to run riot. This was the Hinduism of the first days 
of British rule, and that which greeted the earlier British 
residents in the country and is described in their records: 
a very different form of religion from that which had gone 
before and that which was to come afterwards and to exist 
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at the present day; and very different, too, from that which 
appears in the poems of the Lalld-vdkydni. 

About a century after R&manuja, his followers split upon 
the doctrine of the divine grace and its influence on the soul, 
eventually with much mutual rancour, into two rival divisions, 
the Northern at Tiruvallur (Trivellore) and the Southern at 
Nangantir (Tinnevelly), both in Southern India. These 
Schools were known as the Monkey, the Northern School 
or Vadagalai, and the Cat, the Southern School or Tengalai: 
the Vadagalai teaching that the soul co-operates with the 
divine grace and the Tengalai that its influence on the soul 
is irresistible. The nicknames Monkey and Cat are descriptive 
and arose thus. The main doctrine is that there is a surrender 
( prapatti ) of the soul to the combination comprised in bhakti , 
viz., faith combined with love and adoration. So the 
Vadagalai became the Monkey School in allusion to the 
voluntary clinging of the young monkey to its mother, and 
the Tengalai became the Cat School in allusion to the kitten, 
without any volition of its own, being carried by its mother. 
From the Tengalai of the thirteenth century came by philo¬ 
sophic descent Ramananda of the fifteenth century, so the 
doctrine in which he was brought up was that the position 
of the soul in regard to the surrender to God in faith, love 
and adoration was that of passive involuntary resignation to 
irresistible grace, in contradistinction from that of the volun¬ 
tary co-operation propounded by the Vadagalai, which in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries produced a notable 
exponent in Ved&nta Deshika of Shrirangam in S. India, a 
prolific controversial poet and scholar, who roused much 
opposition and was in fact the chief cause of the split. It is 
never easy to pin any modern variety of Hinduism down to 
a definite descent, because of its liability to repudiation by 
any authoritative member that may be consulted 1 . It may, 
however, be said that Ramananda and his successors were 
Vaishnavas of R&m&nujVs Shrivaishnava type; but by this 

1 E.g., competent scholars, who may be right after all, have doubted 
whether Rfim&nanda was ever connected with the South. 
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time the Vaishnava division of the Hindus had become divided 
into four communities, each with its own tradition (sam- 
praddya). Each of these communities was named after the 
personage, divine or human, from whom its tradition was 
assumed to be derived. Thus the Shrisampradaya, the Com¬ 
munity holding a modified monism {vishishtddvaita ), was 
named after Shri or Lakshmi, the Shaktic wife of Vishnu, 
and was founded by Ramanuja; the Brahmasamprad&ya, the 
Community believing in dualism ( dvaita ), was named after 
Brahma, the Creator in the Hindu Triad or Trinity, and was 
founded by Madhvacharya; the Rudrasampradaya, the Com¬ 
munity believing in pure monism ( shuddh&dvaita ), was named 
after Rudra, i.e. y Shiva, and was founded by Vishnusvami; 
and the Sanakadisampradaya, the Community holding a 
dualistic monism ( dvaitddvaita :), was named after the Vedic 
sage Sanaka and his brethren, and was founded by Nimbarka. 
Ramananda w T as trained in the Shrisampradaya Schools of 
Ramanuja himself, which makes that Community of great 
importance in subsequent evolution, especially as his chief 
apostle was Kabir, followed by Guru Nanak of the Sikhs, 
and later by the mighty poet, Tulasi Dasa. To the Rudra¬ 
sampradaya belonged Vallabhacharya and Chaitanya, though 
this is denied. The Vaishnava Hindus’ world thus became 
divided practically into modified monists and pure monists, 
the dualistic Communities being of greatly minor significance, 
while the Shaivas gradually fell into a comparatively small 
minority. It must be remembered, however, that RamSnanda’s 
teaching and that of those that came after him, could not 
have affected Lalla, because her date may be taken as between 
1300 and 1400 and at the latest not after quite the earliest 
years of the fifteenth century, and RSmSnanda’s as between 
1400 and 1470, while Kabir flourished between 1440 and 
1518 and Guru N&nak between 1469 and 1538. Tulasi Dasa 
did not come on the scene till between 1532 and 1623. But 
it is, nevertheless, worth while to secure a clear view of their 
thoughts and proceedings in order to arrive at the nature of 
the religious atmosphere that produced Lall&’s “ prophecy” 
and practice 
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It may be taken as correct to state that in Lall&’s time, as 
ever before and after it to the present day, the average Hindu 
belonged to one of three categories: the orthodox, who wor¬ 
shipped all the gods with the Vedic rites as modified by some 
kind of philosophy, monistic or atheistic, and usually Vaish- 
nava; the sectarian, with a special theology, worshipping by 
a special cult the god of his sect as a personal Supreme, 
identified with Brahman, the Absolute; and the non-sectarian 
masses, who simply worshipped with customary service any 
local or specific god assumed to be of practical use for daily 
or occasional purposes. At the same time Lalla’s day was a 
period of extreme multiplication of sects and the consequent 
extension of their power over their members, which, owing 
to the action of Muslim rule from about two centuries after 
her date, as already explained, decayed and lost its hold, 
leaving the people to indiscriminate polytheism. In this last 
period the priesthood was represented by uneducated temple 
ministrants (pujdri), who possessed but shreds of the old 
knowledge hidden behind an ignorant ritual, and based on 
sheer superstition, which was their ancient inheritance. This 
state of affairs lasted until towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, when under British tolerance, Hindu thought and 
philosophy were once again able to assert themselves, old 
studies to be revived, and the consequent sects to come into 
the open and evolve fresh modification of old doctrines under 
new and powerful influences from without, this time chiefly 
brought to bear upon them by European Christianity. It was 
to a generation of Hindus, largely dominated by some sec¬ 
tarian thought or other, and often as not by a vague mixture 
of the doctrines of many conflicting sects, that Lalla made her 
appeal in favour of her own Shaiva-Yoga doctrine, itself by 
no means free of Vaishnavism and even Islam and Sufiism. 
At the present day, under sect-revival, her “Word ” ( V&kydni) 
powerfully appeals to another generation of Hindus removed 
by many other generations from herself, because the religious 
conditions are again much those under which she lived. 

Living then at a time when his co-religionists were ripe 
for the adoption of fresh sectarian doctrines, Ramananda 
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came forward in the generation immediately succeeding Lall& 
as a master teacher. He belonged to the School of Ramanuja, 
but he came about 350 years after his great predecessor, with 
many Vaishnava teachers of note and independent views on 
the general BMgavata doctrines between them—some of them 
still well remembered. There was, therefore, plenty of time 
for a considerable divergence to arise in detail between the 
ideas of RSmanuja and those of his remote disciple. The 
Shrisampradaya Community founded by R&manuja had always 
acknowledged all the incarnations (avatara) of Vishnu and 
their consorts, among those chiefly worshipped being Krishna, 
Rama and Narasinha (the Man-lion taken from the human- 
animal metamorphosis of the Animistic belief), while Krishna 
with Radha for consort was so prominent as almost to exclude 
the others. But Rama and his consort Sita had also long been 
prominent in the North, where Rama generally represented 
the Supreme, and Ramananda and all his followers are found 
to be worshippers of Rama and Sita and their attendants to 
the exclusion of all others. So, although he was a member 
originally of the Community that Ramanuja himself formed, 
it was Rama, in the popular form of Ram, and not Krishna, 
or popularly Kishn, that was the name that he and all who 
came after him used in order to describe the Supreme, 
especially in Northern India. Ramananda did not attempt 
to overturn caste as a system or to dethrone the Brahmans 
from their customary priestly functions, but he carried 
freedom from caste-restrictions very far. For instance, he 
admitted men outside the “twice-born” castes and outcastes 
to his personal following, and even Muhammadans and 
women. This was not exactly an innovation, for in the century 
before him in the North, both Hindu and Muslim teachers 
had been willing to admit men and women of the opposing 
faith to their fellowship, on the Sufi’s ground of the equality 
of all genuine religious profession; and the general feeling 
among theistic Hindu sects had long been that men of all 
classes could obtain Release through faith. But it was a 
decided break with the rigidity of the Southern Hinduism 
of R&manuja, even though R&mSnanda and the sect founded 
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in his name were strictly orthodox in social matters as a 
whole, so far as they affected Hindus of “caste.” Like the 
founders of Buddhism and Jainism and many other Reformers 
before him, Ramananda used the vernacular to the exclusion 
of Sanskrit, and his followers, the Ramanandis and those 
connected with them, set the fashion, ever afterwards largely 
followed, of teaching solely in the vernaculars, with accom¬ 
panying vernacular titles for the Supreme, whether alone, 
as R&m and Kishn, or in combination with their Shaktic 
consorts, as Sita-Ram and Radha-Kishn and the rest. Philo¬ 
sophically RshnSnanda’s teaching was a compromise between 
theism and monism, i.e., it was theism with monistic (advaita) 
doctrines constantly cropping up in it, much as they are 
found to do in Lalla’s theistic verse. He had a vivid faith 
in the one personal God, whom he called Ram, but he never 
broke with the old Hindu pantheon and mythology, the 
Brahman priesthood or the worship of images. His great 
pupil, Kabir, was the first to do that, and in spite of the fact 
that Kabir did so and secured in his turn a very large fol¬ 
lowing, the likeness of Ramananda’s general attitude towards 
Hinduism to that of the everyday Hindus of modern times 
cannot but strike anyone who is familiar with their ways of 
thought and practice. He has continuously wielded a very 
widespread influence, even on the non-sectarian householder, 
through Ramanandi ascetics (•vairagt , passionless), who have 
always been numerous, and through the members of some 
sub-sects of direct descent from him, including famous writers,' 
such as the Rajput Princess Mira Bai. But his greatest fol¬ 
lower was Tulasi Dasa of the sixteenth century, a converted 
North Indian Smarta Vaishnava Brahman, with strong caste 
feelings, who became an ascetic and the author of one of the 
greatest didactic poems ever composed in any Indian language 
—the Rdma-charit-mdnas (the Lake of the Deeds of Rama). 
It is written in Baiswari or Eastern Hindi, and has made that 
dialect the distinctive vehicle for conveying the doctrine 
based on the conception of R&ma as the representative of 
the Godhead, just as the followers of VallabMcharya raised 
the Braj dialect of Mathuni and neighbourhood into the 
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vehicle for conveying the doctrines based on the belief in 
Krishna in a similar capacity. The work is really a vernacular 
version of Valmiki’s ancient Sanskrit Rdmdyana , so far as its 
structure and story is concerned, but mediaeval Hindu in its 
religious aspect, i.e., it is to some extent a medley and contains 
distinctly monistic ideas, although the God Tulasi D&sa 
adored was a personal God of love. His extreme reverence 
for Shiva is a case in point and so is his acceptance of Hindu 
mythology, old and new, and his emphatic maintenance of 
caste and the other ancient Hindu institutions. But all this 
did not prevent him from conceiving and expressing a truly 
noble view of God, close to that of Christianity, with many 
of its ideas of the Divine Nature, including the love of God 
for the humblest, His sympathy and suffering for their sake 
and His readiness to forgive. Tulasi Dasa, moreover, is never 
impure in word or thought, and he wrote with a dignity and 
power that has reached the heart of the people he loved 
through all time; but after all, he only expressed in lofty 
language the thoughts that were “in the air” in his own time 
and in that immediately preceding it, as did his predecessor 
Lalla in many of her verses. 

Ramananda’s great disciple, Kabir, was of an origin totally 
different from that of the previous reformers of Hinduism, 
who were essentially ascetics of the priestly class, and he had 
none of the hereditary and traditional training which so 
hampered them. Whatever he was by origin, he was born 
in the humble position of a weaver, and it was the religious 
atmosphere that surrounded Ramananda and his direct 
teaching that laid the foundation of Kabir’s faith, into which 
were infused the mysticism and philosophy of theSAfis. There 
is no doubt that Sufiism had for some reason, perhaps early 
education and home influences, a real hold on him, and by 
whatsoever means this came about, it led to a mingling in 
him of Hinduism and heterodox Muhammadanism. Especially 
was he imbued with the cardinal Sufi doctrine of the equality 
of all forms of religion, and this made him accept R£m&nanda’s 
Hinduism—transmigration and works (karma), illusion, magic, 
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release, renunciation, monism, the Absolute (Brahman), and 
the like—and at the same time denounce idolatry and ritual 
(as did Lalla), incarnation, Shaktism, and ascetic practices 
of the Hindu type. He fearlessly proclaimed his criticisms 
in caustic verse of high quality and vigour, with the result 
that he met with the experience of Manichaeus and was 
persecuted as a dangerous heretic by both sides, though he 
met with the better fortune of being allowed to die in peace 
and to be ultimately claimed as an adherent by both Hindu 
and Muhammadan. He was a strict theist, but followed 
R&m&nanda in calling God Ram, though his God was entirely 
alone without attendant, incarnation or spouse, like All&h of 
the SMis and Islam. The mixture of philosophic Hinduism 
and Islam in Kabir constantly creeps out: God is everywhere 
and in everything, but Man is God and yet not God; God’s 
love for Man is the great thing to be realised, for it brings 
about renunciation and detachment from the world. His 
verses have so struck home that they still form a large part 
of the philosophy of the masses and so have made his work 
of the highest importance. Sects have sprung up in abundance 
ever since his day to popularise it, but the purity of their 
common teaching—worship of God alone, abandonment of 
idolatry and Hindu ritual, amalgamation of Hinduism and 
Islam—has always been liable to give way under the pressure 
of the surrounding Hinduism and to revert to it, at any rate 
in many originally incompatible points. Kabir’s was a real 
" reform,” and like all reforms it has proved difficult to main¬ 
tain it intact against the conservative forces of reversion to 
the unreformed original. It has had, however, one lasting 
effect in India, in that it has created a mental attitude towards 
religion in general that has rendered it possible for the Hindu 
to grasp and appreciate the tenets of Western religious philo¬ 
sophy. At the same time it must be said that a study of Lalla’s 
sayings in the century before Kabir will show that the germs 
of much that he taught with , so great effect had already fixed 
themselves in the popular Hindu mind before he began to play 
upon it. Kabir in one point followed a true Hindu instinct, 
that of extreme reverence for the teacher (guru), and this, 
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in the want of any definite concrete presence to worship, 
led his sectarian followers in some prominent instances into 
the dangerous practice of worshipping the teacher for the 
time being—a practice which, as will be seen later on, induced 
almost intolerable mischief in the case of the followers of 
Vallabhdcharya. 

Kabir delighted in driving home his doctrine in pithy 
vernacular verse, using any words, dialectic or other, that 
suited his purpose, and caring nothing how uncouth they 
might be or whence their source; and yet he gave his verse 
a wonderful lilt, and put forward his imagery in language 
so clear, that he immediately held his audience with an extra¬ 
ordinary power. A very well-known instance is the quatrain, 
in which he enforced the wisdom of being all things to all 
men, while holding on to one's own religious views: 

• Sdb-se hiliye, sdb-se mfliy6 

Sdb-ka lijiye nam; 

Han ji, han ji, sdb-sS kdhiye : 

Bdsiye dpnS gdm 1 . 

The sense and force of these lines I have ventured to con¬ 
vey to English readers in Kabir's own rough and ready 
dialectic manner: 

Every one meeting, every one greeting, 

Give every one his name 2 ; 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” say to every one: 

But bide in yer ain hame. 

It has been pointed out to me that, in the century after 
Kabir, Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) said in his Christian 
Morals , vol. 1, p. 23: “Comply with some humours, bear 
with others, but serve none. Civil compliance consists with 
decent honesty.” 

Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikhs (disciples), was a 
Panjabi, reared in the religious atmosphere that produced 

1 In writing this text in Roman characters, the long vowels are marked 
by A and the accentuated syllables by Pronounce short a as English u 
in but : long a as in father ; long e as a in fate ; long i as ee in meet . Pronounce 
every letter. 

a There may be here one of the “ double-meanings ” dear to Indian 
writers: and it may be read to mean: “Accept every one’s name for God.” 

7 -* 
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Kabir, and he was obviously influenced by that Master’s 
teaching. NSnak was a typical product of his day, even in 
his eclecticism. He associated himself with all kinds of 
religious teachers, Hindu and Muhammadan, knew Persian 
and Hindi, besides his native PanjSbi, and was as well ac¬ 
quainted with the tenets of the Sufis as with those of the 
Hindu sects. He was a wanderer all over North India, 
gathering followers who could well understand and appreciate 
his clear and simple verse, which he sang to them in a judicious 
and captivating mixture of Hindi and Panjabi, readily within 
the popular grasp. The religion he preached so assiduously 
was of his time and kind; i.e., it was Kabir’s to all intents and 
purposes, and it therefore shows effectively the general trend 
of North Indian thought a generation or so after Lalla’s day. 
There is but one God, who is personal, eternal, spiritual, 
and can be worshipped by all manner of men, without 
reference to caste, in many ways, of which Hinduism and 
Islam are but two. God can be known and loved, but from 
the heart and not through images, in the home rather than 
by asceticism, by morality of life rather than by forms and 
ritual. Here one sees Sflfi influence; but purely Hindu in¬ 
fluence is also equally clear. For instance, he retained the 
whole Hindu pantheon, the monism of the Vedanta, works 
(karma), transmigration, illusion (mdyd) modified to delusion, 
but Release rather as union with God (Sufiism) than as 
absorption (Hinduism); and like all religious leaders of his 
time, he taught the highest reverence for the teacher (guru). 
Yet he was essentially a humble-minded man and never 
thought of preaching that the teacher was an incarnation 
of the Deity. All this is not to say that Sikhism as sub¬ 
sequently developed remained as Guru Nanak left it, but it 
does give a pretty clear picture of the Sufiised Hinduism of 
the Middle Ages to which Lall& belonged. The leadership of 
the Sikhs, however, gradually became hereditary and political, 
and the theology and instruction was collected in one volume, 
the Granth Sdhib or Noble Book, with a partial return to 
Hinduism and the worship of the leader or Guru as the 
Supreme. The political position attached to the Guru naturally 
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led to Imperial opposition, and both Jahangir and Aurangz&b 
put successive Gurus to death, acts which in their turn led 
the last Guru, Gobind Singh, to create a formidable sectarian 
military force, that became a Community calling itself the 
Khalsd (pure), but known to Europeans and even Indian 
history as the Sikhs (disciples). Guru Gobind Singh, fore¬ 
seeing the dangers of the worship of the Guru as a divine 
incarnation, proclaimed the Granth Sdhib as Guru, but this, 
though it put an effective stopper on leader-worship, led the 
sect into bibliolatry, just as the Mahayana Buddhists of the 
later type had been already led under similar conditions: a 
state of affairs brought about in both instances by the pathetic 
feeling of the multitude for something concrete, something 
tangible to adore. Incidentally this worship was the beginning 
of the drift back into sectarian Hinduism, which is in¬ 
creasingly noticeable in the practices of the sect as time goes 
on. Bibliolatry is the outstanding feature also of the Dadu- 
panthis {panth translates into Hindi the Perso-Arabic tarikat, 
religious path, of the Sufis), the only sect of this period based 
on Kabir’s teaching of sufficient importance for notice here. 
DSdO was a Gujarati Brahman, whose followers came mainly 
from Rajputana and have always remained much nearer 
ordinary Hinduism than either the Kabir-panthis or the Sikhs. 
For want of anything more tangible, manuscript copies of 
Dadu’s Bdni (poems) are worshipped with Hindu cere¬ 
monies. 

Primd facie it would now appear that a full view of the 
position that produced the religion indicated in the verses of 
the Lalld-vdkydni has been reached, but that is not quite the 
case. As has been already remarked, Ramananda and the 
sects that arose directly and indirectly from his teaching were 
ultimately of the type of the Shrisampradaya Community of 
the Vaishnavas, who followed a doctrine of modified monism, 
and the followers of Vallabhacharya of Northern and Western 
India sprang from the Vaishnava Community of the Rudra- 
sampradaya or pure monists. The actual founder of the 
Rudrasampradaya Community was Vishnusvami, the remains 
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of whose sect deny the religious descent of VallabMcharya*s 
followers from their founder, either in belief or practice; 
but though the connection is very obscure, the fact remains 
that the bulk of Vishnusvami’s sect have long been somehow 
absorbed by VallabhScharya’s. VallabhSchlrya of the Rudra- 
sampradaya and Chaitanya of the Brahmasampradaya were 
almost exact contemporaries in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, and were therefore rather junior to Kabir 
and Guru N&iak. They differed from each other both in 
method and in the results of their teaching, and greatly from 
R&m&nanda and his following. VallabhacMrya was born 
near Betiya in Bihar and brought up at Benares. He 
claimed to be an incarnation of the Vedic god Agni (fire), 
though the system he advocated was practically an erotic 
Sh&ktism, with the combination RadM-Krishna as the 
Supreme, covered by a philosophy of pure monism ( shud - 
dhddvaita). He had a son, Vitthalanatha, who may be said 
to be the evil genius of the sect, for he constituted himself, 
or by some means became recognised as, its teacher (guru and 
also dchdrya ), identified with Krishna, i.e . 9 with the godhead, 
which position he made hereditary in his direct descendants, 
with all the attendant evils possible to such a situation. Among 
these was the showering on the teacher the wealth due from 
faithful worshippers ( bhakta ) to Krishna, which induced the 
Gurus or Acharyas to live as princes (mahdrdja), whence the 
title Mah&rslja for these personages, and from them passed 
on to the sect itself. And then to this position was added 
Shdktic adoration of the Guru as Radha-Krishna, leading to 
some of the worst erotic excesses that Shaktism has produced 
in India. The sect created by VallabhScharya was in fact a 
strong instance of the reversion to an earlier vicious type, 
under colour of reform, during a period when genuine re¬ 
form was generally in progress: a phenomenon that has 
appeared elsewhere in the world. 

Chaitanya was a Bengali Brahman, who became a sannydsi 
(world-renouncing) ascetic, obsessed with the passionate faith 
and devotion taught in the Bhdgavata Purdna , and though 
of the BrahmasampradSya Community, he came, like Valla- 
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bhacharya, under the RadM-Krishna influence, rousing his 
followers to devotional excitement by singing hymns ( san - 
Mrtana) to his favourite combined deity, and by ecstatic 
dancing in public, which became exceedingly popular, showing 
here that mixture of Vaishnava and Shaiva practice that in 
the Middle Ages was typical of Hinduism. Like other 
religious leaders, he wandered all over India, finally settling 
at Puri in Orissa. He was neither an organiser nor a writer, 
and his philosophy, or rather the philosophy propounded 
for him, was unstable and secondary. He was thus essentially 
a revivalist, gaining his power over the emotions of mankind 
by the sincerity and passion of his religious feeling and con¬ 
viction, and his use of the R&dha-Krishna love-story to 
reach the hearts of his hearers. Herein he differed funda¬ 
mentally from Vallabhacharya, as he was too pure-minded to 
tafke any but a noble view of a folktale that is otherwise 
unsavoury and ignoble. Herein, like Tulasi Dasa, he set an 
example that has been followed with much benefit by re¬ 
formers and teachers that have sprung up in Hinduism since 
its recrudescence under British rule. Though personally in¬ 
capable of founding a sect, Chaitanya could collect around 
him men versed in practical affairs, and these, through the 
tolerance of the Emperor Akbar and the adherence of Rajput 
princes and others of importance, were able to create for 
him after his death a sect and subsects at one time flourishing 
and powerful. This was achieved with the usual accompani¬ 
ment of philosophy, literature, hymnology and ritual, which 
was essentially Hindu without much of outside mediaeval 
influence in it, and in some cases with the inevitable leaven 
of Shaktism and a tendency to revert to the earlier forms. 
Here again one sees, in the midst of an atmosphere of general 
eclectic reform, the power of the conservative element in 
religious views and practice. 

Neither Ramananda, nor Vallabhacharya, nor Chaitanya, nor 
their successors escaped the universal law of evolution from 
predecessors, some of whom are in their case to be found among 
the Mar&thi Bhaktas (faith sect) of the Western Deccan. Of 
these Namadfiva was the shining light just about R&m&nanda’s 
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time, and clearly before Guru Nanak. He not only influenced 
his own people but also North India and the Panjib. His 
main object was to preach devotional faith {bhakti) by means 
of captivating verse of a high quality, but, like his predecessor, 
Lalli, and his contemporaries, he used the gods while con¬ 
demning idolatry, exhibiting thus that inability to escape 
from early education and surroundings which is characteristic 
of all human beings, who can in the abstract progress beyond 
them. Two centuries later came the influential Marathi singer 
Tukaram, an enthusiastic revivalist, a humble truster in God, 
and a fine poet, but with no definite capacity for distinguishing 
the spirituality of God in the form in which he worshipped 
Him from the image by which He was represented. God to 
him was known as Vitthala or VithobS, really names for 
Vishnu, who in his images appeared as a blend of Vishnu 
and Shiva, surrounded by a galaxy of consorts and also 
accompanied by images reminiscent of the Five Gods (pancha- 
dSva). In this sense this cult is on the whole reactionary. 

The above very brief consideration of Vallabhacharya and 
Chaitanya, their predecessors and their followers, direct and 
indirect, is a fitting introduction to a like enquiry into the 
contemporary progress of ordinary orthodox Hinduism re¬ 
acting on the efforts of LallS and the Reformers generally, 
which of course had its effect on the religion of the mediaeval 
Hindus as a body. For instance, the old atheistic Karma 
Mlmdnsd (exegesis of the Veda ) found excellent and popular 
expositors in Madhava, Sayana and other great Sanskrit 
scholars, who were largely occupied in an attempt to reconcile 
the atheism of their text with the current theism all around 
them. Although this necessarily produced some confusion 
in the popular mind, it was a natural, and it may be said 
also a universal, situation in the history of those ceaselessly 
changing views of the orthodox that are characteristic of suc¬ 
ceeding generations everywhere. Then commentary after 
commentary {bhdshya) appeared, both orthodox and sectarian, 
on the Veddnta and the Upanishads from all points of view, 
from purely monistic through compromise to dualist, some 
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of which had such vogue as to attract the attention of D&r& 
Shikoh, the scholarly and tolerant son of Shijahan, who had 
many translations made into Persian, a proceeding necessarily 
tending to a wide spread of the doctrines contained in them, 
at any rate among the Sufis. The S&nkhya Philosophy, too, 
with its attendant Yoga, found popular expositors, some of 
them aiming pathetically at proof of the essential harmony 
of all the Hindu philosophic systems. Even the Vaisheshika, 
with its atomic theory and accompanying system of Nyaya 
(logic), found vigorous students, who published their en¬ 
quiries in popular form. All this is the old story, as clear at 
the present day as ever it was in mediaeval times, of reactionary 
revival of ancient systems in the face of reforming attack, and 
in India as elsewhere the aim of the reactionaries was to 
reconcile the opposing and in some ways incompatible theories. 
At that time it was against the influence of Islam and the 
philosophy connected with it: nowadays it is against what is 
felt to be an overwhelming influence on the part of modem 
European Christianity. It was this prevalence of orthodox 
Hindu feeling in the late mediaeval and early modem periods 
of India that was cleverly and characteristically taken ad¬ 
vantage of, though ultimately without any appreciable effect, 
by the eclectic Emperor Akbar with his Din Ilahi (Divine 
Faith), which concentrated all religious authority in himself 
as at once the Stainless Incarnation (Nishkalankdvatdra) of 
the Hindus, the Mahdi (Guide of Life) of Islam, and the 
Messiah (the Anointed) of the Christians. However, in 
adopting this line of action Akbar was after all but consciously 
or unconsciously following the opinion of the old Greek 
philosophers, which Alexander the Great used' with so much 
effect in Persia by concentrating all the powers of the law 
and the divinity in himself. It will also be remembered that 
in modern times the Emperor of China, too, assumed the 
same position, politically very dangerous in the hands of any 
but strong and capable men. 

Apart from revival of interest in the old orthodox philo¬ 
sophies, there arose in Bengal, North India, Gujarat and 
RajputanS, in the days of Lall& and just after them, a great 
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Vaishnava poetic literature of Sh&ktic tendencies dealing with 
the legends of RadhS and Krishna. Of this Chandi Das of 
Bengal, VidySpati of Tirhfit, the Brahman Narsingh Mehta 
of Kathiawar and the Rajpfit Princess Mira Bai of Merta were 
the chief exponents. All this, too, shows that the Reformers 
were met by a body of popular preachers of great power and 
influence, determined to preserve recognised orthodoxy in 
various forms thereof, with a corresponding powerful effect 
on the populace; making it clear that the Reformers were very 
far from having it all their own way. And in checking reform¬ 
ing activities, Shaiva doctors, orthodox and sectarian, took a 
hand with the Vaishnavas, though not to the same extent. 

It is to be expected that such a form of religion as that 
represented by Shaktism, appealing directly to erotic emotion, 
should die a hard death, once it has got a hold on the col¬ 
lective mind of any community. Indeed, it stood up stead¬ 
fastly in India, especially in Bengal and Assam, against the 
assaults of the Reformers. Fresh Tantras were produced in 
their days as foul as anything ever concocted in a radically 
foul literature, and the rites advocated were as bloodthirsty 
as ever. At the same time an attempt was made to win the 
decently-minded over to the Shaktic fold, which was much 
more insidious. Beginning apparently with the Mah&nirv&na 
Tantra , an eighteenth century Shaktic work, books were 
composed, which, even though “left-handed,” contained 
noble passages relating to the worship of the Supreme 
Brahman. These aimed at showing how the Tantric principles 
could be preserved without abuse—that it was possible to 
be a true “Left-hand” Shakta without impurity of mind 
and practice. At the same time the “Right-hands” created 
a severe system of mental and physical restraint (shrwidyd, 
exalted knowledge), which was difficult to maintain. Even 
the Jains, who were not much given to literature, joined in 
the general effort at self-defence, which took the form of dis¬ 
crediting and even abolishing image-worship. This was partly 
a reversion to the primitive views of Jainism, and partly the 
result of close contact with Isl&m, and it was no doubt greatly 
influenced by the latter. 
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These efforts at reversion in the face of what was felt to 
be dangerous reform, and the attendant attempts at com* 
promise, undoubtedly had such a deep effect on the mind 
of the whole intelligent Indian population that, after the long 
period of enforced religious inactivity consequent on the 
anarchy following the period of the fanatical and all-powerful 
Muhammadan monarch Aurangz&b, it has appeared again 
under the tolerant rule of the British suzerains in all its old 
vigour, making the religious situation of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries much that of the sixteenth and those just 
preceding it, if one substitutes immediate contact with 
Christianity for that with Islam, as the disturbing outside 
influence on Hinduism. Indeed, the more closely one com¬ 
pares the mediaeval Hindu reforms consequent on the advent 
of Islam and the modern reforms consequent on the advent 
of Christianity, the more one perceives the near family like¬ 
ness. One can in fact watch the mediaeval story faithfully 
reproducing itself by observing the processes of RSmananda, 
Kabir, and the rest, in their day, with the example of Islam 
and Stifiism before them, and those of, say, the Brahma 
Samaj (Bengal) with its offshoot the PrarthanS Samaj (Bom¬ 
bay), of the Arya Samaj (Panjab) and the Theosophical 
Society (Madras), with the example of Christianity before 
them in our day; and again of the almost reactionary sect 
of Ramakrishna Paramahansa of Calcutta and the still more 
orthodox Bharat Dharma Mahamandal of Bihar and Deva 
Samaj with its worship of its founder Pandit Agnihotri, and the 
like. So that to assert that the popular religion of Lalla’s time 
was, as now, the old Hinduism as modified by much eclectic 
reform, is to state a practically self-evident proposition. 




PART II 

LALLA’S RELIGION 
THEORY & DOCTRINE 



THEORY 


I allA was a Shaiva ySgint of Kashmir; that is, she was 
a professed female follower and teacher of Shaiva 
^ Hinduism, as understood in that country in her time, 
the fourteenth century a.d. The specialised Shaiva system 
she learned was a mixture of revelation and philosophy, 
popularly known as the Trika (triple), because it propounded 
a triple principle: Shiva, Shakti, anu; or Pati,pdsha, pashu. 
The first of these categories of the Trika Philosophy contains 
highly technical terms describing the principles of the Shaiva 
philosophy of the Kashmiris, which for the present may be 
explained as Shiva representing the One Reality, His creative 
power as an insuperable aspect of Himself, and His creature 
the limited individual Soul as a mere existence, a “non- 
spatial point”—“a point is that which hath no parts.” The 
second category indicates that the founders of the Trika 
were Pashupata Shaivas, because it refers to the doctrines 
and principles of that sect of the past, whereby the limited 
individual Soul (pashu , lit., cattle) can be released from its 
bonds (pdsha) only by Pashupati (Shiva as Lord of the Flock, 
i.e., of limited individual Souls). The Trika Philosophy 
first made its appearance about 900 a.d. as a thoroughgoing 
monistic (advaita) philosophy, claiming, however, to be 
revelation (shruti) from Shiva himself as Shrikantha of the 
Himalayas (Kailasa). It has been already pointed out that 
the old Hindu philosophers could not get a hearing unless 
they connected their philosophic reasoning directly with a 
recognised god and so could be regarded as orthodox; and 
in this case, no doubt, the philosophy preceded the revela¬ 
tion, and not the other way round, as the Kashmiris still 
claim. What really happened appears to have been this. The 
older Shaiva doctrine taught in Kashmir was dualist (dvaita), 
and more than probably as the result of the visit of the great 
apostle of monism (advaitavdda, non-dualist path), Shanka- 
racharya, before 850 A.D., the Kashmiri doctors (pandit) were 
induced about that time to change the system, and composed, 
or as the K&shmiris say re-introduced, a pure or essential 
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monism {advaita-tattva, principle of unity). Shankar&charya 
was himself a Shaiva, in spite of his Vedantic teaching and 
upholding of Brahman as the one self-existent Being, and was 
influential enough to found during his tour in the Himalayas 
a monastery at Badarinath, and to be commemorated by the 
great Shankaracharaj Temple on the Takht-i-SulaimSn at 
Srinagar in Kashmir. Having decided on the change, the 
Kashmiri Shaivas set up, after the sectarian fashion then 
coming into vogue, an Agama Shdstra (Treatise on that which 
has come down, tradition), now believed to be revelation in 
the form of Shiva-SAtras (memoria technica of Shiva, i.e., of 
Shaiva doctrine). There are besides two other “revealed” 
Shdstras , which formed the basis of Kashmiri advaita or 
monistic Shaivism, viz., the Spanda Shdstra, which contains 
an amplification of the Shiva-SAtras, chiefly by way of com¬ 
mentary without going into philosophical questions: and the 
Pratyabhigyd ( Pratyabhijhd) Shdstra (treatise on the con¬ 
tinuous recognition by man of his identity with Shiva), which 
formed the philosophy ( darshana , view, reasoning) of the 
Trika. These three books form what may be called the Canon 
of Kashmiri Shaivism. The first of these, the Agama Shdstra , 
is believed to have been delivered as revelation by Shiva 
Himself. Vasugupta, the author of the second, the Spanda 
Shdstra, also claimed to be merely repeating what was re¬ 
vealed to him. Somananda, a contemporary of Vasugupta, 
expounded the philosophy in the third, the Pratyabhigyd 
(Pratyabhijnd) Shdstra. 

The date of Vasugupta as a teacher can be fixed with some 
certainty as about 800-850 a.d. His chief apostle was Kallata 
Bhatta, who worked about 850-900 a.d. and promulgated 
the new doctrine by means of explanatory treatises and 
teaching to pupils, the chief of whom are known as far as 
Bhaskara of the eleventh century. Bhdskara wrote a well- 
known work from the revealed unphilosophical point of view, 
which was passed on by his son and pupil to Abhinava Gupta, 
a great Shaiva writer, who in the eleventh century combined 
the revealed and philosophical views, and became thereafter 
the chief authority on all matters relating to K&shmiri 
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Shaivism. In the end it was the philosophy of the Pratya - 
bhigyd (. Pratyabhijnd ) Shdstra that dominated the Kashmiri 
Shaivas. With the third in scholastic descent from Abhinava 
Gupta, the activities of the School came to an end by 1200 a.d. 
The point of importance, therefore, that arises in the present 
connection is how far the doctrines of the School had sunk 
into the professed followers of its teaching, and were carried 
on, in the absence of additions to its literature, in the four¬ 
teenth century, when Lalla Yogishwan (great professor of 
the Shaiva-Yoga practices) learnt and conveyed the religion 
and philosophy to the public in popular verse. It is to be 
observed, that Rlmanuja, the greatest mediaeval Vaishnava 
teacher, and most powerful master of propaganda after 
Shankanicharya, who influenced all Hinduism, including the 
Shaivas, paid a visit to Kashmir between the days of Abhinava 
Gupta and Lalla, some effects of which seem to be visible 
in the latter’s verse. 

Briefly the Trika is a Shaiva sectarian philosophy, evolved 
in Kashmir in the Middle Ages, and contains very much 
that is to be found in the old Sankhya teaching of philosophic 
stages in the cosmic development, and in the tenets of the 
Shaiva Pashupata and Vaishnava Pancharatra Sects, and also 
in the early Shakta doctrines. As the examination of the 
Trika philosophy proceeds, it will be seen that perhaps the 
aptest label for it is to call it a philosophy of Human Experi¬ 
ence, i.e . 9 Empirics, a description which also fits the old 
S&nkhya. 

In discussing or considering any system of Advaita Philo¬ 
sophy or Monism, including that of the Kashmiri Shaivas, 
as it appears to them, it is necessary always to bear in mind 
that it treats the Self or Soul of a being and the Supreme as 
one and the same, whereas the Dvaita Philosophy or Dualism 
holds them to be separate entities. The Philosophic System 
now to be considered is the Trika, or Advaita Philosophy of 
the Shaivas of Kashmir. It is also necessary to remark here 
that, following the usual Indian custom, its professors and 
teachers tick off the points of their argument and number 
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them under various headings and even sub-headings: such 
as the five aspects of the creative power {shakti) of the Supreme 
Shiva; the thirty-six stages in cosmic evolution, or essences 
of things that exist {tattva), which are again differently 
divided into eight or ten groups, each further subdivided; 
e.g.,the five causative elements of sense-perception (tanm&trd) 
and so on. There is a further preliminary point to be noticed 
here. It has already been pointed out that, about the middle 
of the sixth century a.d., there began to appear generally 
in Hindu philosophy a principle known as Shakti, repre¬ 
senting the Creative Power inherent in the Godhead. This, 
to the public, new principle was regarded as female, and 
originated with the Shaivas, in reference to the spouse of 
Shiva. The original theory was that the impersonal Supreme, 
that is Shiva, as the Absolute (Brahman) in his male aspect, 
i&r unapproachable, inert, and inactive, and can only be ap¬ 
proached or become active through his spouse or female 
aspect, Shakti. Shiva alone does nothing and controls nothing: 
Shiva combined with Shakti does everything and controls 
everything. The teachers and followers of this philosophy 
set up a sect called the Shaktas, and Sh&ktism became a main 
component of the religion of the Hindus, and its doctrines 
permeated not only the Shaivas, but the Vaishnavas, the 
Buddhists and to some extent the Jains, as well, in varying 
degrees and forms, i.e. y all Hinduism. It naturally appeared 
among the K&shmiri Shaivas of the ninth century a.d. from 
the very first. 

As has already been said, Mr J. C. Chatterji, of the Research 
Department of the Kashmir Government at Srinagar, issued 
not long ago an authoritative exposition, based on the received 
Sanskrit texts, of the beliefs, ideas and teaching of the 
Kashmiri Shaivas. In order then to understand the doctrine, 
that was taught to Lalla and is so constantly referred to in 
her verses and teaching, it is necessary to examine closely 
Mr Chatterji’s statements regarding it. Following his argu¬ 
ment, therefore, and adopting generally his English rendering 
of Sanskrit terms, it may be said that the Kashmiri Shaivas 
commence the argument with which they build up their 
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philosophy by predicating the existence of an abstract 
Experiencing Principle, It. They then by a further predica¬ 
tion identify the Experiencing Principle, firstly with what 
they terra &tman> which is thus ability or power to experience. 
Atman is usually translated into English as the true or inner¬ 
most Self, i.e., ability or power to be or exist (stand out), 
inherent in every being. But it will have been observed that 
the term Soul, i.e., ability or power to think, translates Atman 
equally well 1 . Secondly, they identify the Experiencing 
Principle with chit or chaitanya , of which terms chit indicates 
the process of experiencing, perception, intelligence: thought: 
Soul in the abstract; while the term chaitanya , a derivative 
from chit , through chetana , indicates more definitely an active 
mental perception, sensation: consciousness: Soul as an 
experiencing being, Experiencer. All this is to say that they 
identify both the Experiencing Principle and the process of 
experiencing with the Experiencer, the Ego, I. Thirdly, they 
identify the combination of the Experiencing Principle, the 
process of experiencing and the Experiencer with Para 
Samvid the Supreme Experience, Parameshvara the Supreme 
Lord, Shiva the Benign, and Parama Shiva the Supreme 
Shiva, He. So the whole predication on which the Trika 
Philosophy is based amounts to this. Shiva as the Supreme 
Lord is one and the same with the Self or Soul of every being, 
and at the same time with thought and mental perception 
and the Experiencing Principle, both in the abstract and in 
the concrete. Shiva is thus It and I and He. Now a predicated 
existence is obviously a reality, and with equal obviousness it 
must be changeless: so to the above predication the Kashmiri 
Shaivas add the corollary that both Shiva and the Self or 
Soul of every being is a changeless Reality. 

Upon this they make a further predication that the Supreme 
Shiva, who is also Shiva, underlies, as the Changeless Reality, 
not only the innermost Self or Soul of every experiencing 
being, but also all things else in the universe, taken indi- 

1 In the expressions Soul, Abstract Thought, Mind, the proper sequence 
would appear to be: ability, power or capacity to think, Soul; actual 
process of thinking, Thought in the abstract; that which thinks, Mind. 
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vidually and collectively. In other words, Shiva underlies 
the entire Universe and all its contents. He is, therefore, 
one and the same in every being and thing in the Universe, 
“ undivided and unlimited by any of them, however much 
they may be separated by time and space.” He is thus beyond 
the limits of time, space or form, and consequently Eternal 
and Infinite. As He is one and the same as the Self or Soul, 
every attribute applicable to Him applies to the Soul also. 

Out of the predication that the Supreme Shiva, or Shiva, 
underlies everything conceivable arises, too, the corollary 
that He is All-pervading, and because He is beyond the 
limits of time, space or form, He is All-transcending. From 
this it follows that He has a twofold aspect: firstly, “an im¬ 
manent aspect, in which he pervades the universe, and 
secondly, a transcendental aspect, in which He is beyond 
all universal manifestation.” Another corollary arising out of 
the predication that the Supreme Shiva, or Shiva, underlies 
everything, is that the phenomenon called the Entire Universe, 
together with its contents, is “but a manifestation of His 
immanent aspect.” As the Kashmiri Shaivas put it, the 
Universe “has no other basis,” nor other ingredient (guna) 
in it. 

To take the first of these two aspects of Shiva, the immanent 
aspect, which the Kashmiri Shaivas call Shakti and predicate 
to be female Creative Power, i.e., power both to initiate and 
develop, otherwise Energy and Activity inherent in Shiva. 

This predication makes Shakti an aspect of Shiva, and She 
cannot therefore be differentiated from Him. She is as much 
Shiva as is His male aspect. Shiva is thus both He and She, 
a Unity in Duality, and a Duality in Unity by a line of argu¬ 
ment familiar to Christianity. It will have been observed 
that Shiva is also a pure abstraction, Atman, the Experiencing 
Principle, the abstract Self or Soul, and thus It, and at the 
same time the Experiencing Self or Soul, and thus I. Shiva 
is therefore also It and I and He and She, a Unity in Quadrality 
and a Quadrality in Unity. Such is the argument by which 
the K&shmiri Shaivas seek to bridge over the gap caused by 
the difficulty of transition from No-Life to Life, from the 

8-2 
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abstract to the concrete, from the inanimate to the animate, 
from the impersonal to the personal, from the general to the 
individual, from the inert to the active—a difficulty which 
confronts all philosophy. Once the bridge is made and the 
gap crossed, or predicated to be made and crossed as in the 
case of the Trika Philosophy, so that the inert has become 
the active, i.e ., capable of activity, Shakti becomes logically 
possible as Shiva’s exercise of His Energy (i.e., His initiative 
plus His activity), and thus of His Creative Power. As will 
be seen later on, the reverse bridge over the gap from the 
active to the inert, from the individual to the general, from the 
personal to the impersonal, from the animate to the inanimate, 
from the concrete to the abstract, from Life to No-Life—is 
sought by the practices enjoined in the Yoga Philosophy, 
which is correlated to the Trika as well as to the Sankhya. 

A limited concrete illustration of the idea of Shiva thus 
elaborated is to be found in self-fertilising plants (Dicoty¬ 
ledon), which have in themselves, as integral aspects of them¬ 
selves, both male and female organs of generation, and are 
therefore both he and she. They are also capable of per¬ 
forming acts of their own accord without extraneous guidance, 
instigation or interference, one of such acts being the act of 
self-fertilisation. Each is therefore a personality, Ego, I. 
Lastly, they possess Energy (i.e., initiation plus activity), or 
they could not perform acts. They therefore possess It. The 
difference between them and the Shiva of the Trika Philo¬ 
sophy is that they possess It, whereas He is predicated to be 
It. A similar illustration can be found in some living organisa¬ 
tions with the power of locomotion 1 . 

It is now necessary to draw attention to certain difficulties 
in the way of accurately conveying Indian and Oriental 
philosophy to Western peoples. They may be briefly stated 
thus: (i) on the part of Western scholars, of being sure of 

1 It will have been observed that the self-fertilising plants also provide 
a concrete illustration of a Trinity in Unity, as being in themselves both 
he and she, and thus a Duality capable of performing actions and there¬ 
fore also I. But there is this difference between such a Trinity in Unity 
and the Trinity in Unity in Christianity. The plant, as a personal Trinity 
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exactly comprehending the sense of the Indian and Oriental 
terms used; (ii) on the part of Indian and Oriental scholars, 
of being sure of exactly comprehending the sense of corre¬ 
sponding terms in the Western languages; (iii) on the part of 
both, of being sure of exactly comprehending the meaning 
of the old writers, especially when they write in verse, often 
allegorical, or convey their doctrine in the syncopated lan¬ 
guage of memoria technica\ and (iv) those arising generally 
from the use of the same or similar terms in varying senses 
by successive generations and rival schools of Indian, Oriental, 
and Western philosophic authorities. 

Bearing these precautionary observations in mind, it may 
be said that Shakti being brought into existence in the way 
above described as the Energy or active aspect of Shiva, the 
Kashmiri Shaivas proceed to observe that She has an infinity 
of aspects on Her own account, of which five are primary. 
They are, therefore, the five Primary Powers enabling Shiva, 
in combination with Shakti, to manifest Himself by means 
of evolution or development. These five Powers are, following 
Mr Chatterji’s rendering generally: (i) Chit , abstract intelli¬ 
gence, self-produced revelation by pure light of intelligence; 
(ii) Ananda , abstract joy, realisation of absolute bliss, i.e. y of 
being at rest independently of effort; (iii) Ichchhd , will, 
irresistible will guiding supreme ability to resolve what to do 
or what to create; (iv) Gydna ( Jhdna ), abstract knowledge, 
consciousness—without reference to emotion or will,— 
capacity for organisation, i.e. y for knowing how to bring all 
objects into relations with Himself and with one another; 
(v) Kriyd y creative power, assumption of any and every form, 
the principle of Creative Power. 

in Unity, acts involuntarily by instinct (the result of instigation from a 
source not perceivable by human beings), whereas God as a personal 
Trinity in Unity acts by volition (exercise of will). The difference between 
volition and instinct can be thus illustrated. A young cuckoo, captured 
in England in its first year, was put into a cage. When the usual time for 
the annual migration came, it was observed to get into a great state of 
excitement and go through all the motions of violent flight every night 
for a series of nights representing the period of the annual migratory 
flight. This action was instinctive in the sense of being instigated from 
a source not perceivable by human beings, as there was no other cuckoo 
about to teach or remind it. 
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It is then predicated that, through the exercise of these 
Primary Powers, Shiva of His own independent will manifests 
Himself as the Universe, of which it will have been observed 
He is also the basis, the process of development, and the 
developer. The Universe is thus an expansion of the Primary 
Powers, or Shakti, of Shiva 1 . Being an expansion of Shakti, 
the Universe can therefore exist as a manifestation of Shiva 
only when and as long as She expands or continues to develop, 
and it ceases to exist when and so long as She acts in the 
opposite manner, or contracts, or ceases to develop. Shakti 
therefore in Her action shows Herself to be the Principle 
of Alternation. Hence it is predicated that universe must 
follow on universe indefinitely from and through all eternity. 
The universes are for this reason further predicated to be 
“ linked together in a series by the relation of causal necessity,” 
i.e., by evolution or development: which is to say that “each 
successive universe comes into existence as an inevitable con¬ 
sequence of causes generated in its predecessors.” Shakti 
therefore is held to alternate between manifestation of a 
development during activity (< dbhdsa , appearance) and 
potentiality for such manifestation during cessation from 
activity {pralaya , dissolution). This alternation is predi¬ 
cated to occur in cycles (kalpa, ordered alternation in point 
of time). 


It follows from the previous argument that the expansion 
of Shakti builds up the infinite variety of beings and things, 
that appear to make up the Universe, out of fundamental 
principles of evolution or development, or factors called tattva 
(thatness, essence, actuality, principle) in the Trika Philo¬ 
sophy. The tattvas thus represent points or stages marking 
evolution or development by the process of presumably suc¬ 
cessive expansions of Shakti. In this philosophy they are 
36 in number, falling into eight or ten groups, according to 

1 All this is strongly reminiscent of the Vaishnava (Bh&gavata P£n- 
char&tra) transcendental doctrine of the self-expansion (vy&ha ) of Vishnu 
as the Supreme in the course of cosmic development, but without the 
aid of Shakti, as Her evolution came at a later date. 
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the authority consulted, from the ultimate Reality, Shiva, 
to the point or stage remotest therefrom; in other words, 
from the absolute Abstract to the absolute Concrete. These 
groups can be stated thus, following generally Mr Chatteiji’s 
rendering of the Sanskrit terms: 

group 1. The Five Universal Principles ( tattva ). (i) Abstract 
Experience and also the Experiencer, the abstract I (Ego, 
ahank&rd) before formulation of “I am” ( Shiva-tattva , the 
principle of abstract Benignity), (ii) Potentiality of Universal 
Experience, alternating with its negation, Experience of being 
as and of the Universe ( Shakti-tattva , abstract Power), 
(iii) Being ( sdddkhya ), “the condition out of and in which 
experience of being begins”; also Sadd-Shiva-tattva , the 
principle of the Eternal Shiva, (iv) Identification (Aishvarya 
or fshvara-tattva , lordliness, might), (v) Correlation (sad- 
vidyd , or shuddha-vidyd , true knowledge). 

group 11. The Six Limitations (kanchuka, sheath, i.e., of 
purusha , the individual Soul), (i) Power of limitation and 
differentiation (mdyd). (ii) Access (; niyati , restriction, regula¬ 
tion, i.e.,oi space, the determinant of “ where ”). (iii) Duration 
(i kdla , time, the determinant of “when”), (iv) Attention, 
Interest (rdga, attachment through interest), (v) Perception 
without interest {vidyd, limited knowledge), (vi) Authorship 
(kald , art, power of limited creation). 

group ill. The Two Principles of limited individuality 
( purusha and prakriti, the individual Soul and Nature), (i) The 
Limited Individual Soul that experiences feeling (purusha , 
the individual), (ii) The Root of all Feeling, whether Bliss 
or inactive feeling, or Delusion or inert feeling (Prakriti, 
She that works forth, Nature in equilibrium). 

After this last point or stage, the Trika Philosophy, in 
tracing the processes of the evolution or development of the 
universe, shows that it was evolved from a source common 
to it and the old Sankhya Philosophy, which commences 
with Purusha and Prakriti (Soul and Nature) as its final 
realities. Indeed the philosophy of the KSshmiri Shaivas is 
almost an expansion of the Sankhya, carrying the evolutionary 
principles eleven points further, all of a transcendental nature, 
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before it reaches its final Reality in the Principle of Benignity 
{Shiva-tattva) 1 . 

To continue Mr Chatterji’s grouping: 

group iv. The Three Capacities of Mental Operation 
( antahkarana , inner organ), (i) Intuition, Judgment ( buddhi ). 

(ii) Self-arrogation with Appropriation ( ahank&ra , “that 
which builds up the Ego,” I). (iii) Concretion and Imagina¬ 
tion upon perception ( memos , “that which is ever moving,” 
the Mind). 

group v. The Five Capacities for Sense Perception, the 
Five Senses ( buddhvndriya , capacity, indriya, for intuitive 
knowledge), (i) Hearing, (ii) Feeling, Touch, (iii) Sight, 
(iv) Taste, (v) Smell. 

group vi. The Five Elements of Sense ( tanm&tra , element, 
rudiment), the Elements which produce (i) Sound, (ii) Feeling, 

(iii) Colour or Form, (iv) Flavour or Love, (v) Odour. 

group vil. The Five Motor Capacities ( indriya , power, 

capacity: karmendriya, capacity for action, activity), (i) Expres¬ 
sion, Speech, (ii) Handling, (iii) Locomotion, (iv) Voiding, 
Discarding, (v) Passive enjoyment. 

group viii. The Five Factors of materiality (bMta, that 
which has grown or been, not that which is), (i) Vacuity 
( dkdsha , the firmament), (ii) Aeriality ( vdyu , the atmosphere), 
(iii) Formativity, Form-building {agni, fire, heat), (iv) 
Liquidity {ap, water), (v) Solidity, Solid Stability (prithivi , 
the Earth). 

The stages ( tattva ) thus enumerated are counted both ways, 
i.e., from the ultimately material to the ultimately transcen¬ 
dental, from the material Earth to the transcendental Shiva, 
and vice versd as above. This causes a natural confusion in 
enumeration. To make the situation plain, a table such as 
that given below is necessary. But this confusion in enumera¬ 
tion is made worse confounded by counting Prakriti or Nature 
in equipoise as an isolated Group, No. vi or v, and also M&y& 
as another isolated Group, No. iii or viii, and the last (or 
first) transcendental Group as two Groups. Also the division 

1 Here is an implication that the Trika Philosophy contains, as already 
stated, much that is the Shaiva philosophy of the P&shupatas. 
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of the tattvas into groups is not always the same in different 
authors, though they all seem to agree to count the tattvas 
as 36 and practically in the same order or its reverse. 
Further, it has to be borne in mind that, as Mr Chatterji 
shows, the various authors do not always mean exactly the 
same thing by the technical terms they use; therefore the 
European investigator has to use his own discretion in arriving 
at their joint meaning in collating statements. 


THE DOUBLE ENUMERATION OF THE TATTVAS 


Group i or vm (or x). 

1 or 36 Solidity, Prithivi 

2 ,,35 Liquidity, Ap The Fiye ph ical 

3 „ 34 Formatmty Agm Orders, Bhfita 

4 „ 33 Aeriality, Vayu 

5 „ 32 Vacuity or Ethereality, Akasha ) 

Group 11 or vii (or ix). 

6 or 31 Rest, Upasthendriya 

7 „ 30 Rejection, Payvindriya 

8 „ 29 Locomotion, Padendriya 

9 „ 28 Handling, Hastendriya 

10 „ 27 Expression, Vagindriya 

Group hi or vi (or vm). 

11 or 26 Odour, Gandhatanmatra 


The Five Motor 
Capacities or Powers, 
Karmendriya 


12 „ 25 

13 >1 24 

14 „ 23 

15 » 22 


Flavour, Rasatanmatra 
Colour, Rupatanmatra 
Feeling, Sparshatanmatra 
Sound, Shabdatanmatra 


The Five Causative 
^Elements of Sense 
Perception, Tanmatra 


Group iv or v (or vii) 

16 or 21 Smell, Ghranendriya 

17 „ 20 Taste, Rasanendriya 

18 „ 19 Sight, DarshanSndriya 

19 „ 18 Touch, Sparshanendriya 


20 „ 17 Hearing, Shravanendriya 


The Five Capacities 
of Sense Perception, 
f Gyan^ndriya (Jiianen- 
driya), Buddhindriya 


Group v or iv (or vi). 


21 or 16 Mind, Manas 

22 „ 15 Ego, I, Ahankara 

23 „ 14 Abstract Knowledge, Buddhi 


The Three Mental 
Factors produced by 
the Limited Individual 
! Soul, Purusha 
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Group vt or hi (or v and iv). 

24 or 13 Nature as Equipoise, Prakriti 1 The Two Principles of 

25 „ 12 Limited Individual Soul or -Limited Individuality, 

Self, Purusha Purusha and Prakriti 

Group vii or 11 (or ill and iv) 2 . 


26 or 11 Power of Limited Creation, 
Art, Kala 


27 

10 Inattentive Perception, Vidya 

The Six Limitations 

28 

9 Interest, Attention, Raga 

of the Soul or Self, 

29 

8 Duration, Kala 

Kanchuka 

30 

7 Access, Niyati 


31 

6 Illusion, MayS 



Group viii or 1 (1 and 11) 3 . 

32 or 5 Correlation, Sadvidya, Shud- 

dhavidya 

33 „ 4 Identification, Aishvarya, 

Ishvara-Tattva 

34 „ 3 Abstract Being, Sadakhya,Sada- yThe Five Universal 

Shiva Tattva IPrinciples, Tattva 

35 „ 2 Abstract Power, Shakti Tattva 

36 „ 1 Abstract Experience, Shiva 

Tattva 

The manifestation of a Universe, evolved or developed in 
this way by the expansion of Shakti, cannot be anything but, 
and therefore is, “an expression of Shiva, the highest 
Reality,” the Supreme in His aspect of the Experiencer 
( Chaitanya ). The Universe is thus a manifestation or expres¬ 
sion of development or evolution by a divine process of 
experiencing out, analogous to the human process of ex¬ 
periencing out, i.e., thinking, or psychical or mental repro¬ 
duction (; unmisha , opening out) 4 . The Shaivas call the process 

1 Prakriti being counted by herself as Group v, and Purusha being 
counted as part of the next Group, the Kanchukas, No. iv, Prakriti as a 
Group apart is held to contain three features (gutia ) kept in mutual 
neutralisation or equipoise: Sattva , passive goodness or virtue, Rajas , 
passion, active evil or vice, and Tamas ,darkness or ignorance of the other two. 

2 Counting M&y& as one of the Group of Kanchukas or Limitations. 

3 This is brought about by counting the tattvas Shiva and Shakti as 
a group apart, No. 1. 

4 Here is one of the points in the general argument which makes 
clear the aptness of the label proposed above for the Trika Philosophy. 
It is a Philosophy of Human Experience, i.e., Empirics. 
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“shining-out” (dbhdsa) and the Vaishnavas “unrolling” 
( vivaria , whirling out), i.e., “appearing in diverse forms,” 
causing thereby the appearances which constitute the Universe. 
Upon this argument the Kashmiri Shaivas predicate the 
process to be one whereby products are brought into mani¬ 
festation from a source which, while giving birth to these, 
remains itself unaffected and undivided, limitless 1 . 

The process is therefore one of apparent division only, 
and after division the source not only does not diminish, 
but is capable of gaining “ in strength, substance and volume ” 
to an immeasurable degree. To illustrate the meaning at this 
point, Mr Chatterji instances conjugal and parental love in 
one and the same pair of human beings, which is increased 
for each other by division among their children. In this case 
the process of division is apparent only, as it suffers not only 
no diminution thereby, but actually experiences apparent 
increase in volume, indicating an inexhaustible source. To 
this useful illustration he adds the growth and expansion 
of a vitalised cell. Such a cell has manifested in it a funda¬ 
mental principle ( tattva ) called Life, which enables it to 
grow, expand and multiply (reproduce) itself by successive 
processes of division; which division can only be apparent, 
because no diminution of Life is caused thereby in any of 
the growths, expansions, or multiplications, nor in the parent 
cell or centre of Life itself. This appearance only of division 
is also true in the case of numerous centres of Life being 
produced directly, or successively, from one another, out of 
the parent centre. The Life remains the same undivided 
entity in all of them from first to last ad infinitum . This is 
the process of Abhasa, in its aspect of growth, expansion and 
multiplication (reproduction). 

1 Mr Chatterji* however, observes a difference between the Shaiva 
dbhdsa and the Vaishnava vivarta , in that, according to the Shaivas, the 
appearances constituting the Universe are essentially real, as being 
expressions of the Supreme Reality, Shiva; whereas, according to the 
Vaishnavas, the appearances are not essentially real, as being non-existent 
in the Supreme Reality, Brahman. It is admitted, nevertheless, that as 
a process Abhdsa is one and the same as Vivarta. All this means that 
Shiva is involved in every process of evolution; wherefore it may be fairly 
called one of involute evolution. 
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But obviously the process of growth, expansion and multi¬ 
plication must have an earlier transcendental aspect than 
that manifested in the Universe, viz., that manifestable in 
the source of all Life, e.g., in the growth, expansion and 
multiplication of that which produces the life observable in 
a primary or parent cell, and yet leaves the sources of life 
unchanged. The actual procedure of this earlier aspect being, 
however, according to the KSshmiri Shaivas, transcendental, 
i.e., not observable by human beings in the present stage of 
the development of their intelligence, is therefore yet to seek 1 . 

It will have been seen then, that the Trika Philosophy pre¬ 
dicates that the process of manifestation of the Universe 
(Abhdsa) does not in any way affect the source of production 
by bringing the products into existence, and that therefore 
the source remains unchanged and its division into products 
is only apparent. Upon this it is argued in that philosophy, 
that this is so, because, as has been above explained, mani¬ 
festation of the Universe is, in its ultimate essence, an 
experiencing out by the Experiencing Principle, and that, 
therefore, “the process of production and reproduction on 
the part of the Experiencing Principle,” as witnessed in the 
Universe, “is incapable of having any other meaning than 
multiplication” of abstractions having various experiences 
following one another by steps or stages ( tattva ), each as a 
logical necessity of that preceding it 2 . Accordingly, the whole 
process is to their minds essentially logical. In other words, 
the operation of the process is guided by a Law of Logical 
Necessity (unmisha, opening out). 

The explanation of the operation of this Law of Logical 
Necessity and the results to which it leads as the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Universe proceeds, each successive result being 

1 It is believed, nevertheless, that the masters of the Yoga practices 
( ydgishvara ) have acquired the power to observe the primary processes 
of Abhdsa (transcendental evolution), not observable by other human 
beings. 

a In practice, however, as the Table of Tattvas attached hereto will 
show, the sequence of stages is not strictly logical, as some which are 
counted in the thirty-six are parallel and not in sequence, and others 
that apparently ought to be counted in are left out. 
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in this view in no way affected by that preceding or following 
it, is based on the predication of the second of the two aspects 
of Shiva—the transcendental aspect; the previous argument 
having been concerned only with the first of these,—the 
immanent aspect. This, the highest transcendental aspect of 
Shiva, is defined as that in which He transcends His own 
Cosmic experience. This definition is followed up by a series 
of predications. Thus, He is complete in Himself as the 
Principle of Benignity, transcending the Universe as a 
potentiality, i.e. y “He transcends Reality, Bliss, Intelligence, 
and the all-including Supreme Experience ” of a Universe. 
In this condition, there can be no want of a Universe, as 
Shiva is thus complete in Himself, holding within Himself 
the Universe unmanifested. However, it is obvious that there 
is in actual existence a manifestation of the Universe, and 
this is predicated to have been brought into existence by 
Shiva calling into action that aspect of Himself which is 
known as Shakti, “manifesting Herself as the Principle of 
Negation.” The result of this is that the potential Universe 
disappears from His view, which ipso facto takes a Somewhat 
from Him as the transcendental Shiva, and creates in what 
is left of Him a want of that which is essentially a part of 
Himself and one and the same as Himself, i.e ., of a Universe 
which is the all-pervading Shiva. This brings about an 
experience. 

Such is the general fundamental and final predication on 
which the whole fabric of the Trika Philosophy is built; 
and the experience by Shiva that a potential Universe is 
missing is thus the first stage ( Shiva-tattva ) of the first group 
of stages in the cosmic evolution. There are 36 of such stages 
noted in the Trika from the absolute abstract to the absolute 
concrete, as has been already explained. In the first stage, 
Shiva is the Light of Intelligence ( Chinm&tra) only, the 
abstract Ego, I, without any implication of identity or being: 
in other words, the Principle of the Ego only. 

It will have been noticed that the first stage of evolution 
has been brought about by Shakti manifesting Herself at 
Shiva’s call in the first of Her five primary aspects, self- 
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produced revelation by pure light of intelligence (chit), the 
rest being in suspension. Although by Her action in this 
stage, Shakti has brought about an experience, She has 
brought about no action whatever. The situation is still that 
of absolute rest in the Self, i.e., it is the second primary 
aspect of Shakti (< dnanda ), abstract joy or bliss 1 . That, how¬ 
ever, is not the net result of the combined action of the 
inseparable Realities, Shiva and Shakti, which has been 
obviously to call something into being besides their transcen¬ 
dental selves, viz., “the very first flutter” of “that vibratory 
movement” which is called Life (prdna). In other words, by 
their combined action of manifestation, Life has been intro¬ 
duced into the inert potentiality of the Universe: Shiva acting 
as the Principle of Potentiality in movement and Shakti as 
the regulator, the Principle of Power and Restraint. This 
constitutes the second stage in development (Shakti tattva). 

The antagonistic and therefore alternating action of Poten¬ 
tiality in Movement and Restraint, however rapid it may be, 
produces the experience of being in existence, but without 
definite consciousness as to the form thereof. This is the 
first form of activity from absolute rest, the first form of the 
notion of Being (sdddkhya, principle of pure being). The share 
of Shakti in producing this is provided by Her third primary 
aspect of self-realisation of ability to act (ichchhd), a state of 
thoughtfulness leading to “wonder” as to further action. 
This third stage in development (Sdddkhya tattva ), which is 
at the same time the first manifestation of the universal or 
cosmic process, amounts therefore to “a mental stocktaking ” 
on the part of Shiva in his aspect of experiencer, combined 
with a will to act (ichchhd?) 2 . 

From the foregoing statement it follows that the principle 
of the third stage of cosmic development is the experience 

1 The five primary aspects of Shakti have been already explained. 
They are respectively named chit, dnanda , ichchhd , gydna (jHdna) and 
kriyd . Whenever Shakti is assumed to be acting in one of them, the rest 
are assumed to be in suspension. 

* Some Kashmiri Shaivas consider the first two stages, the Shiva and 
Shakti tattvas , to be apart from those that follow, as being eternally 
co-existent, which makes the Sdddkhya tattva the first stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of the cosmic process. This is reproducing the old P&shupata view. 
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of existence without consciousness. This is followed, owing 
to the action of the fourth primary aspect of Shakti (gydna 
(jnana ), consciousness, knowledge), by conscious experience 
of existence, i.e. y identification of the Self with a state or 
condition. The Experienced in this case being Shiva, this 
fourth stage of development is called the Aishvarya tattva , 
the Principle of Lordliness, of experiencing that “I am the 
Lord (tshvara) with the power and the will to create the 
Universe.” The Trika Philosophy recognises the difference 
between the third and fourth stages of development, measured 
by the degree of prominence of recognition by the experiencing 
Being of Himself and what is experienced—the difference 
between “I am this ” (third stage) and “ This I am” (fourth 
stage). The third and fourth stages thus make the recognition 
possible, but leaves it in an unbalanced condition. 

In the fifth stage (sad-vidyd or shuddha-vidyd , true know¬ 
ledge, the realisation of phenomena as they truly are) the 
balance is equalised and the experiences “I am this” and 
“ This am I” “are realised with equal clearness,” so that the 
prominence of the one or the other is lost, and they are 
merged into each other, while still remaining essentially 
separate. As Mr Chatterji points out, this situation can be 
thus illustrated. A human being feels himself to be identified 
with his body, thoughts and emotions, and yet realises that 
he is the possessor of each and all of them: he is “I” and 
“all of them” at one and the same time. He is in himself 
both the subject and the object (the subject-object of philo¬ 
sophy), and indeed all the objects, of his experience of him¬ 
self. That is to say, his experience of himself is his realisa¬ 
tion of diversity in unity (1 bhiddbhida). The realisation of 
“this” therefore involves the realisation of “all this” as one 
and the same as “ the Self,” ue. y of the two sides of the balance 
or equations “I am this,” “this am I”: “I am all this”; 
“all this am I.” Although the fifth stage of cosmic develop¬ 
ment is still concerned only with the transcendental, i.e. t with 
what is beyond human experience, and “ all this ” relates only 
to pure ideas, the situation involves a definite movement and 
action, in which Shakti manifests the principle of creative 
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power, Her fifth primary aspect of the power of assumption 
of any and every form ( kriyd ). 

This exposition of the Trika Philosophy has been dealing 
so far with the evolutionary stages in the manifestation of 
the cosmic experiences of transcendental unlimited beings or 
divinities, which stages necessarily lead to similar experiences 
on the part of limited beings. This brings the exponents of 
this philosophy to the standing difficulty of all philosophy, 
viz., the transition from the unlimited to the limited; from 
the perfect and pure, because unlimited, to the imperfect and 
impure, because limited. This transition the Kashmiri Shaivas 
predicate to be effected by Shakti acting in her aspect of the 
Principle of Negation in a limited form, viz., Obscuration, 
a power or force which they call Maya (illusion), and illustrate 
by the human experience of falling asleep after activity, when 
everything becomes obscure, except the experience of the 
existence of the reality of Nothing ( ShUnya , non-existence 1 
as an abstract reality). Shiva, as the Experiencer, in passing 
under the action of Shakti in Her aspect of Maya, experiences 
in the process changes in His countless relations with the 
Universe, of which there are five distinctly definable types, 
viz., the Five Primary Relations of Shiva with the whole Uni¬ 
verse, following in a general sense, Mr Chatterji’s renderings: 

(i) Coevality, continuous presence with and therefore experience 
of the whole Universe ( nityatva , eternity). 

(ii) All-pervasion, unrestricted access to and operation on the 
whole Universe ( vydpakatva , omnipresence). 

(iii) All-interest, equal interest in the whole of the Universe, and 
therefore all-satisfaction in it without any experience of a 
want (pdrnatva, fullness). 

(iv) All-consciousness, all-knowledge and all-vision of the whole 
Universe (sarvagyatva (sarvajnatva ), omniscience). 

(v) All-creatorship ( sarvakartritva ). 

When, therefore, Shiva has come completely under the 
action of Shakti, in Her aspect of M&y 2 , the change that 
takes place in His experience is in these primary relations 
with the whole Universe. 

1 This is the Mah&yfina Buddhist doctrine also. 
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The Five Primary Changes or Five Limitations: 

(i) Limited access and operation, which produce restriction and 
regulation, limiting the space available for access and opera¬ 
tion (niyati, “the determinant of where”). 

(ii) Limited coevality, which produces the experience of past, 
present, and future, i.e., limited duration, time ( kdla, 
“counting, flowing: the determinant of when”). 

(iii) Limited interest, which produces dissatisfaction as interest 
moves from one thing to another ( [rdga , attachment to specific 
things, attention). 

(iv) Limited consciousness or knowledge (vidyd or gydna, 
jndna). 

(v) Limited creatorship ( kald , art, limited power of creation). 

These Five Limitations taken with Maya are usually known 
in the Trika Philosophy as the Six Kanchukas or Sheaths 
of Purusha, the Limited Individual Soul, and form six stages 
( taitva ) in the development of the Universe, usually numbered 
six to eleven. 

The result then of the action of Maya as Illusion is first 
to bring about a change in the experienced, in the Uni¬ 
versal unlimited Self or Soul (Atman), because Shiva being 
a changeless reality cannot change: and thus the Self or 
Soul becomes realised by Him as also containing a Somewhat 
else, i.e., the Non-Self (Andtman). Secondly, it makes Shiva 
realise that the Non-Self is identical both with Him and the 
Self. Thirdly, it brings about His fivefold relation with the 
Universe, and fourthly, infects Him and therefore also the 
Self or Soul, as well as the Non-Self, with limitations. The 
action of Maya is then predicated to cause Shiva, as the 
Experiencer, to “become entirely absorbed” in experiencing 
change, and thus to fall, as it were, into a dreamless sleep 
(shdnya, the experience of the reality of nothing), during which 
condition eternity (nityatva) is transformed into time (kdla ); 
omnipresence (vydpakatva) into restriction of space, regula¬ 
tion (niyati) ; all-interest, satisfaction (pdrnatva) into limited 
interest, dissatisfaction (rdga) ; omniscience (sarvagyatva, 
sarvajnatva) into knowledge (vidyd-, gydna, jndna); and 
all-creatorship (sarvakartritva) into art (kald). It will be ob¬ 
served that much of this argument is predication, and that 


T 
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it amounts to this: while Shiva is absorbed to absolute fatigue 
(entirely absorbed into dreamless sleep) in contemplating 
change, Maya takes the opportunity to effect the change in 
His relations with the cosmos from the transcendental and 
unlimited to the material and limited. 

In the course therefore of the general process of cosmic ex¬ 
pansion (dbhdsa ), carried thus far bythe action of M&y&, Shiva, 
manifested as the unlimited Experiencer, or the unlimited 
Self or Soul, is by it transformed into the manifestation 
of a limited Experiencer, i.e., into an individual Self or Soul 
(purusha, man, he), while retaining all His attributes as the 
Ultimate, including the power of infinite expansion. The 
effect of the action of Maya is, therefore, to make the mani¬ 
festation of Shiva alternate continuously and without limi¬ 
tation between unlimited and limited experiences. Thus is 
brought about His expansion into an infinite number of 
differentiated individual Souls without diminution of His 
unlimited Self or Soul; though, owing to its limitation, each 
individual Soul realises itself as differentiated and even 
separated from and independent of every other individual 
Soul. But as the Source from which the individual Souls, 
each and all, spring is one and the same undiminished Reality, 
Shiva, the differentiation, separation and independence, i.e., 
the division and the individuality, is not real, but only ap¬ 
parent (Maya, Illusion). This action of Maya, therefore, 
causes Shiva, in His aspect of the unlimited Universal Self 
or Soul, to bring into existence an infinite number of indi¬ 
vidual Souls. But in another aspect, Shiva is omnipresent 
and therefore non-spatial, and He is further identical with 
each and all of the individual Souls. They also, therefore, 
are non-spatial entities ( anu ). This is what the Shaivas refer 
to in describing the Trika Philosophy as relating to the triple 
principle of Shiva, Shakti (Maya) and Anu, the non-spatial 
entity, the Soul. It is in this way that the process of develop¬ 
ment of the manifestation of the Universe is advanced another 
stage, to the twelfth (purusha ), the individual Soul. 

It has been above pointed out that in the first instance 
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the result of the action of MSyS is to bring about a twofold 
change in the experience of Shiva, the Experiencer. That is, 
it causes Him to experience that, though He is a changeless 
Reality, the Universal Self or Soul (Atman), in spite of being 
one and the same as Himself, is capable of change; and there¬ 
fore the Universal Soul must have a relation to Somewhat 
else resulting from the change, i.e., to the Non-Self or Non- 
Soul (Andtman). Secondly, it has been pointed out that when 
limited by the action of M&ya, the Universal Soul (Atman) 
is changed into the individual soul ( purusha , he). Therefore, 
because there has thus taken place a limitation of Him as 
the Unlimited Soul, there must be a Somewhat left over, 
viz., the Non-Self or Non-Soul (Andtman), which, since the 
limited Soul is a non-spatial point, must be the Universe 
itself, and there must be also a relation between the limited 
Soul and the Non-Soul. Then, as under the action of Mayd 
all things are limited, the relations between the limited or 
individual Soul are restricted to a limited Non-Soul (Prakriti, 
Nature, She, in her aspect as the equipoise) 1 . The manifesta¬ 
tion of the Limited or Individual Soul is obviously subjective, 
and therefore the limited Non-Soul is objective in reference 
to her relations with him. Thus does the combination of the 
individual Soul and the individual Non-Soul, Purusha and 
Prakriti, become the familiar equipoised Subject-Object of 
philosophy, the female Non-Soul, Prakriti, affecting the male 
Soul, Purusha, just as Shakti, as Herself or as M&y&, affects 
Shiva. 

The general cosmical result, therefore, of the action of M&y& 
is to make the limited Soul the experiencer and the limited 
Non-Soul, or equipoised Nature, the experienced, and the 
relations between them negative; i.e., the experience is neither 
motionless, nor motive, nor vague (i.e., neither the one nor 
the others). In other words, the experience is neither inactive, 

1 It will be perceived that the Soul (purusha , soul of man) is limited 
only so long as the Soul is under the action of Mdy& (Illusion). If the 
Soul can be withdrawn from this action, the Soul can revert to his 
original higher condition to be re-absorbed in Shiva. In other words, 
the soul can be released. It is the object of the Ydga practices to obtain 
that release ( mdksha ). 
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nor active, nor inert, i.e. y it is incapable of inactivity, activity 
or vagueness. It just exists as an experience of an equilibrium. 
The experiencer thus experiences neither bliss (. sukha , in¬ 
active pleasure), nor passion (duhkha, active pain), nor delu¬ 
sion as to the existence of either of these (moha). This is to 
say that the experience of the Non-Soul is that of equipoise. 
But equipoise implies a balance between elements, in this 
case between bliss, passion and delusion. Therefore these 
must have existence, however abstract, and as they exist they 
must have a cause or causes. In the Trika Philosophy the 
causes are predicated to be goodness or virtue ( sattva , purity), 
evil passion or vice (rajas, foulness) and darkness or ignorance 
(tamas, blindness), being collectively termed the factors 
(guna , thread, ingredient, feature); and the Non-Soul or 
Nature is held to be the equipoise of the above three factors. 
Thus is reached the all-important thirteenth stage, Prakriti, 
in the evolution of the Universe, by a process which is 
predicated to create the actual bridge over the gap between 
the universal and the individual, or between the abstract and 
the concrete. These two stages, Purusha and Prakriti, form 
the third group in the cosmic evolution, and the stages which 
follow are, as Mr Chatterji points out, those of the old 
Sankhya Philosophy with slight modification due to the funda¬ 
mental differences between Dualism and Monism; the former 
holding that the conception of the universal, or pure and 
perfect, process in evolution (samashti, collective) is separable 
from that of the individual, or impure and imperfect, process 
(vyashti, distributive); the latter that it is inseparable. 

From this point onwards the process of evolution is that 
described in the old Sankhya Philosophy, with such differences 
as are due to its being viewed through spectacles supplied 
to K&shmiri Shaivas by the Trika Philosophy. The first of 
these stages in the general evolution, the 14th, 15th and 
16th, are taken together as the fourth group, the Three 
Capacities of Mental Operation (< antahkarana , the inner 
organ), which are known in consecutive order as the judg¬ 
ment (buddhi), the ego (< ahankdra , I) and the mind (tnanas). 
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The group commences with the experience of abstract con¬ 
sciousness (purusha as affected by prakriti, or limited indi¬ 
vidual Self or Soul), and Mr Chatteiji explains its further 
progress by a long and important illustration, which may 
be briefly stated as follows: 

When an object, say a cow, is first perceived, i.e., when 
there is experience of perceiving her, a complicated process 
consisting of a series of operations is set up in the reverse of 
the real order of evolution: i.e., they are set up in the mind 
(manas) moved by the ego (ahankdra), which again is moved 
by the judgment (buddhi). Four of these operations or groups 
of observations can be clearly and separately defined. Thus, 
firstly there is the operation of attention: that is to say the 
limited individual Self and Soul {purusha ) in his aspect of 
abstract consciousness, hitherto dormant in reference to this 
particular object, has his attention called to it, viz., to the 
cow, through the mind, and perceives her by a second 
operation, i.e ., by selection {bheda) from all other objects 
perceptible at the same time. Selection of one object to 
the exclusion of others involves seeking for it, i.e., desire 
{eshana or sankalpa ), even if only subconsciously. This in 
its turn involves an intention of using, also even if sub¬ 
consciously, the selected object for building up a mental 
image thereof, which brings about Sensation—not, indeed, 
abstract Sensation, but Sensation as the result of an operation 
of the senses {dlochana). 

However, what has been thus arrived at is merely an ab¬ 
stract sense-image. To make it a concrete reality, something 
must be supplied to the individual Self or Soul, for and in 
whom the abstract image has been built up by the mind. 
This something can be supplied only by the individual Self 
or Soul from within, and is so supplied as the result of a 
third operation, i.e., by the action of memory of experience, 
stored up in consequence of a series of past situations to 
which the experiencer has been subjected. So the experiencer 
realises the image to be that of something which is thus 
known to him by the name of a cow. That is to say, that the 
image has in this way been identified; but the identification 
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can go further, if it is realised by a similar process of memory 
of past experiences endowed with something of the ex¬ 
perience's Self, i.e., if it is realised not merely as a cow, 
but as his cow. Such a process of memory brings the image 
into his own Self, because it is referred to what already 
belongs to him. But this process of memory does not quite 
complete the image. All that the experiencer has really done 
so far is to identify an image as belonging to something that 
is his,—that it is not ipso facto something that belongs to 
the specific object called a cow. To realise that the image is 
really that of the specific object called a cow, a fourth opera¬ 
tion is called into play, as the experiencer must have stored 
up from past experiences a standard of reference having 
experience of the species called “ Cow,” and this implies the 
existence in the experience's Self or Soul of something 
which enables him to judge that the image is that of a cow, or 
of his cow, as the case may be. This in its turn implies the 
existence within the Self or Soul of Judgment (buddhi). 

Of the four mental operations, or rather groups of opera¬ 
tions, thus illustrated, the first, creation of sensation, is 
obviously due to the action of the senses; the second, desire 
to select out of sensations, so as to build up a specific image, 
is due to the action of the mind (manas) ; the third, memory, 
which identifies the image, is due to the action of the Ego 
(ahankdra ); and the fourth, which supplies the standard of 
reference whereby the identification is completed and the 
image rendered concrete, is due to the action of Judgment, 
i.e., to an impersonal or super-personal state of consciousness 
or experience ( buddhi , intuition, sub-conscious knowledge), 
existing in the limited individual Self or Soul. The last three 
motive powers, whose activities are thus described, are in 
the Trika Philosophy gathered, as above stated, into the 
fourth group of steps in cosmic evolution in the real evolu¬ 
tionary order: buddhi , ahankdra , manas , or impersonal or 
super-personal consciousness, personality, mind. It is the 
super-personal consciousness, the subconsciousness of modem 
Western philosophy, that the yogis and yoginis of India claim 
to be able to experience at will, as the result of lifelong self- 
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training in the physical and mental practices enjoined by the 
Yoga Philosophy or rather, Religion 1 . 

In the 14th stage ( tattva ) of cosmic evolution, therefore, 
the limited individual Self or Soul ( purusha ) is in the con¬ 
dition of impersonal or super-personal consciousness, other¬ 
wise called subconsciousness or trance, i.e., beyond the body: 
a condition distinguishable from that produced by the Senses, 
which are of the body, and are for that reason placed in the 
Trika Philosophy in a subsequent group apart. The power of 
placing the Self or Soul in the condition of being beyond the 
body is claimed, as just stated, to be attainable at will by 
the yogi or yogini , and the nearest approach to this con¬ 
dition attainable by other beings occurs on first awakening 
from sleep before the Ego asserts itself: that is to say, the 
condition in which the limited individual Self or Soul 
(purusha) still realises himself as an abstract being limited 
only by the Non-Soul (prakriti , as the equipoise in Nature) 
before he realises himself as a concrete limited being, limited 
also by the Ego (« ahankdra , the experience of being “I”). 
Now, the limited Self or Soul cannot of himself sleep, so 
the fact of sleeping must be the result, as already explained, 
of the action of the Non-Soul in her aspect of equipoise. 
Therefore the act of waking must be the result of a dis¬ 
turbance ( kshobha) of the Non-Soul, which is otherwise essen¬ 
tially inert, being in equipoise. This disturbance, too, must 
be the consequence of something acting outside the Soul, 
such as rest acquired by the body through sleep acting on 
the inert Non-Soul; and the first result of this disturbance 
is subconsciousness ( buddhi) which cannot contain anything 
else than the memory of the state of the Soul, which preceded 
the sleep. The experience of subconsciousness on waking is 
therefore a new effect on the Soul through the disturbance 

1 Mr Chatteiji remarks that it has been stated that Tennyson, by re¬ 
peating his own name slowly, a process analogous to one of the practices 
of theydgUy was able to put himself into a trance or state of super-personal 
consciousness or subconsciousness, which produced an experience of 
being beyond personality, in which state he was in a condition of perfect 
peace and quiet, so long as the rhythmic repetition of his name was 
maintained. 
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of equipoise in the Non-Soul or Prakriti, whereby her 
dominant feature ( guna , ingredient) is subconscious enjoy¬ 
ment ( sattva , subconscious goodness), so that her other two 
features, energy for good or evil {rajas) and ignorance ( tamas , 
darkness), are held in abeyance. All this is to say that Buddhi 
is an experience of mere existence {sattd-mdtra) produced 
by Prakriti without any experience of the Ego {ahankdra). 

The 14th stage of cosmic evolution, or general conscious¬ 
ness in the limited individual Self or Soul (buddhi), leads 
imperceptibly to the 15th stage, in which is developed special 
consciousness of surroundings in relation to the concrete Self 
(iahankdra , I), i.e., the experience of the limited individual 
Self or Soul as being a specialised Self called “I,” and not 
another. Consciousness of surroundings involves the selec¬ 
tion of such as are experienced as belonging to the concrete 
Soul. This is accomplished by a process of appropriation, 
through self-arrogation (< abhimdna , experiencing or thinking 
about things) so that Ahankara as the abstract Ego or I is 
really the Power or Energy of Self-Arrogation. Therefore, 
as a power or energy which makes the Ego or I possible as a 
concrete experience, Ahankara is a product of Prakriti, who in 
her turn is a product of Shakti, the Energy of Shiva: that is to 
say the abstract Ego or I {ahankdra) is identifiable with Shiva. 

Therefore, left to itself, Ahankara, as the abstract Ego, is 
inert; its experiencer, Purusha as the limited Soul, is doing 
no more than taking stock of himself and surroundings. This 
“static condition” leads, however, by the mere fact of stock¬ 
taking to an experience of movement of thought or resolve, 
so that the feature {guna) of Prakriti, which becomes thus 
dominant, is rajas (passion, suffering), while the other two, 
sattva (pure consciousness of enjoyment) and tamas (ignor¬ 
ance), are in abeyance, because Prakriti predicates a condition 
of equipoise; so where one of her features is dominant, the 
other must be relegated to the background 1 . 

The fact of movement of thought or resolve of itself 

1 Mr Chatteiji points out that in the old Buddhist philosophy the 
individual being was made up of ingredients (1 ndma-rUpa , identification 
and form) held together by Ahank&ra, the Ego. 
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involves a change in the United Self or Soul (purusha) from 
the absolute static condition to a dynamic: that is to say, 
it causes the cosmic evolution to pass from the 15th to the 
16th stage (tattva), in which the passive Ego (Ahank&ra) 
produces the active Manas, the Mind, whose function is to 
build up internal concrete images for the Ego as fast as the 
Senses supply the objects from the external Universe. By 
moving from sense to sense (attention) and co-ordinating the 
senses, the Mind produces sensation or mental images for 
the Ego. The Mind or Manas, and the Mind only, can supply 
the attention, co-ordinate the required senses and build up 
the concrete mental pictures. It is thus “the concreting and 
synthetising ” power of the Ego or Ahank&ra in which the 
third feature of Prakriti, tamas (ignorance, delusion, or 
blindness) is dominant, leaving the other two in abeyance. 

Tt is to be observed that the activities of the mind (manas) 
in building up images for the experiencer, the Ego, are not 
in themselves either illuminating or intelligent or mobile. 
They are just unintelligent gropings in the dark, until the 
Experiencer, i.e., the Ego, identifies himself with the activities 
and the pictures they build up for him, by means of the 
memory of his first experiences (buddhi). It is for this reason, 
too, that in the working of the mind {manas) the feature of 
Prakriti most prominent is blindness {tamas). But though 
the mind, left to itself, can only be active in a blind way, 
it provides “ an experience of seeking, however unintelligently. 
It is therefore the seat of desire ( eshana or sankalpa :). Manas 
is desire incarnate.” 

In the Trika Philosophy the mind (manas) is held not to 
be the only product of the Ego (ahankdra), for by him are 
produced, i.e. he possesses, the five senses: hearing, feeling 
(touch), sight, taste and smell; that is to say, the Ego is held 
to possess a fivefold capacity or power (indriya) or sense of 
perception. The Ego is also held to possess a corresponding 
fivefold capacity of power (also indriya) of acting on the 
perception; and as there is a fivefold capacity or power of 
sense-perception, there must be a fivefold object to be per- 
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ceived or exciting cause ( tanmdtra, element of causation). 
These the Kashmiri Shaivas group together in three groups 
of stages ( tattva) in cosmic evolution, viz.. Nos. V, VI, VII, 
the stages themselves being numbered respectively 17 to 21, 
22 to 26,27 to 31. This is to say that they predicate the exist¬ 
ence of a group of ten capacities or powers ( indriya ), and five 
causative elements (tanmdtra). The capacities or powers are 
obviously divisible into two halves, receptive and motor; 
viz., the receptive (buddhindriya), which produce in the Ego 
(ahankdra) a knowledge ( buddhi) of the existence of the 
causative elements (tanmdtra), and the motor (karmendriya) 
which produce action (karma) in the Ego in consequence 
of the knowledge produced by the receptive powers or 
capacities 1 . 

By sense-capacity or power (indriya) the Kashmiri Shaivas 
understand the Soul (purusha) behind the personality (ahan¬ 
kdra). That is to say, there is an activity of the Soul behind 
the activity of the Ego as manifested in the senses and in 
action produced by the senses. This theory predicates that 
the receptive capacities or powers (buddhindriya) exactly cor¬ 
respond with the motor (karmendriya), viz., hearing with 
speech, touch with grasp, sight with locomotion, taste with 
excretion, smell with sexual action 2 . 

1 This appears to amount to a philosophy of the nervous system, and 
as such does not quite tally with the fundamental facts as ascertained by 
modem Western physiology, which may be stated as follows. In sentient 
bodies there exist nerve-cells connected with two classes of nerves, 
afferent nerves communicating from without inwards to the cells and 
efferent nerves communicating from the cells outwards. In Indian 
terminology these nerves are actuated by the indriyas (nerve-powers) 
acting with and for the ahankdra (the Self or Ego), themselves actuated 
by outside causes (tanmdtra). But in Western physiology the evolutionary 
order is not necessarily that predicated in Indian (Ssinkhya, Trika, 
Buddhist) philosophy, viz.: (1) outside cause, (2) communication by 
afferent nerves to the nerve-cells, i.e., to the Ego as will-power, and 
(3) action by the Ego through efferent nerves, or vice versd ; because the 
spino-cerebral nerve-cells can and do originate unconscious action without 
reference to outside causes or to the Ego as will-power, while the nerve- 
cells situated in ganglia in different parts of the body habitually do so. 

2 Such, as I understand it from Mr Chatterji’s exposition (pp. 118 ff.), 
is the K&shmiri Shaiva view, but it is not necessary to state the con¬ 
nection thus, because satisfaction follows on the gratification of any 
desire ( Idbha ), concrete or abstract, physical or mental, e.g.> hunger, 
thirst, jealousy, ambition, etc. 
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It also predicates that the result of sense-action consequent 
on sense-perception is satisfaction or “overwhelming sense 
of restfulness,” and that the real motive power behind the 
action is subconscious desire ( ishana ) of the Soul ( purusha ) 
acting through the Ego (< ahankara) and the mind {manas) to 
obtain the satisfaction and the restfulness. It is argued that 
this is so, because, in the case of physical disablement, the 
Soul finds other physical means of satisfying his desire. In 
India the yogis and yogints , by self-education in directions 
analogous to the hypnotism of the West, claim to be able to 
accomplish all that can be done by “the physical organs 
connected with the senses without the use of them,” i.e., that 
the Soul within them can be made to act at their will without 
the intervention of their personality. 

It will have been perceived then that the motive power 
behind sense-action is predicated to be Desire for rest, 
through satisfaction, and that Desire {eshana) is the experience 
of seeking provided by the Mind. Now, Desire as an ex¬ 
perience cannot be inert. Something must be desired, i.e., 
there must be desire to perceive or act. So the sense-capacity 
or power {indriya) evolved by the Soul simultaneously with 
the Mind out of the Ego assumes the tenfold receptive-active 
form above noted. Again, it will have been perceived that 
the tenfold capacity of power thus evolved cannot of itself 
exist passively, i.e., there must be Something ( tanmatra) to 
perceive or act upon. On this it is argued that, on the pro¬ 
duction of the Mind, the Ego assumes a triple form—desire, 
sense-capacity, causative element; e.g., as Mr Chatterji says, 
I desire {manas) to see {indriya) some colour {tanm&tra, 
notion), the “I” being the “ Ahankdra in the background.” 
All these, i.e., the Ego and all his forms, including the mind, 
are ultimately modifications of the Soul in this way. The Ego 
himself is a product of the Soul, as above pointed out, and 
the Mind and the Sense-Capacities or Powers are obviously 
products of the Ego, while the causative element is also a 
form of the Ego, “realised as something projected outside.” 
It is held that it cannot be anything else than a form of the 
Ego, because it has come to the Ego as his own perception 
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through his own Sense-Capacity evolved by himself. It is 
thus the Ego’s (ahankdra's) own, and therefore belongs to 
his own Self ( purusha ). 

All this is arguable philosophically in the way just described, 
because in this stage of cosmic evolution the five causative 
elements (i tanmdtra ), corresponding to the five senses, are 
only notions, i.e., they are all abstract ideas, as sound, feeling, 
colour, flavour, and odour. And the fact that there are such 
existences as abstract causative elements of sense {tanmdtra) 
has provided an argument for their recognition {buddhi) as 
such by the Ego, as the result of memory of experiences in a 
former existence of the experiencing Soul (purusha) behind 
the experiencing Ego (ahankara). And so it is that, in the 
minds of those who follow the Trika Philosophy, the argu¬ 
ment for the actuality of a former existence is strengthened 
by the experience of every causative element (tanmdtra) 
being, on perception through a sense, thus referred by the 
Soul, through the Ego and the Mind, to a standard of reference 
already experienced, and so being recognised through memory 
as “only that” (tanmdtra) and nothing else. 

The Soul through the Ego and the Mind having perceived 
the causative element through the action of his own sense- 
capacity ( gyanendriya , jhdnendriya) is predicated to react or 
respond through his Subconscious Desire (eshana) to obtain 
satisfaction or rest by means of his own sense-power (kar- 
mindriya). This overwhelming Desire gives rise to instinctive 
action, strongly marked in many animals, by way of response 
to a cry of their own kind, and in all beings in such ways as 
the following: touching a spot on the body that is hurt or 
otherwise affected by outside influences (tanmdtra) , moving 
away from or towards something coming or bursting into 
sight, spitting out what is distasteful, and so on. In this way, 
from the Mind are produced the reaction, or responses of 
the motor sense-powers (karmendriya), which are in five 
categories corresponding to the five sense-capacities (gydnen- 
driya, jhdnendriya ); viz., speech, handling, locomotion, ejec¬ 
tion (voiding), sexual action (satisfaction, rest). 

The whole argument amounts to this. In the general 
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cosmic evolution the 16 stages (tattva) that follow the 
evolution of the Ego (ahankdra) are a threefold production 
of himself; viz., firstly mind and the conscious senses 
(manas and gyanendriya, jndnindriya) ; secondly powers of 
action (karmendriya) and thirdly the abstract causative ele¬ 
ments ( tanmdtra ) acting on the senses. And as the Ego is 
evolved from the individual Soul (purusha), himself evolved 
from the unlimited Soul (Atman), the evolution is regarded 
by the Kashmiri Shaivas as carried back to the ultimate 
Supreme, Parama Shiva Himself, who is one with all the 
Products and they with Him. 

The limited individual Soul (purusha ) in his aspect of the 
Ego (ahankdra), having, in the course of the general cosmic 
evolution thus transcendentally evolved the Mind (manas), 
and the Conscious Senses (gyanendriya, jhanendriy a) or powers 
of experiencing the elements of outside things, as co-efficients 
of the Mind, and also the powers of acting on the experience 
thus acquired (karmendriya), and the Elements themselves 
(tanmdtra), is still incomplete for want of “materialisation.” 
The required completion of the Soul is predicated to be 
accomplished by the action of the Five Factors of Materiality 
or Physical Orders (bhdta, that which has grown; that which 
has been, not that which is). These five factors form the 
eighth and last group of stages (tattva), Nos. 32 to 36, in 
the cosmic evolution. They are predicated to be brought 
into play, firstly by the action of the Law of Custom or Habit 
(debar a) due to Maya (illusion, or the negative self-effacing 
aspect of Shakti, abstract Power); which is predicated to act 
thus: 

Custom or habit causes the Mind of the Ego to lose con¬ 
sciousness of that which is continuously perceived in a general 
way by the senses 1 . It is then predicated that the limited 
Soul behind the Ego, from which indeed the Ego is himself 
produced, has an eager desire (sankalpa) to perceive again. 

1 Ydgts, however, claim to acquire by self-education the power of 
keeping perception of the causative elements in mind without loss of 
consciousness thereof. 
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But that cannot happen so long as that which is perceived 
remains a continuous unvaried general perception. There 
must, therefore, arise a variation in that which is perceived, 
in order to induce further perception when once conscious¬ 
ness of perception is lost. Such variation is possible, “ because 
every general perception must contain all the elements of 
particulars/’ Le ., a capacity for variety. Perception thus 
passes from experience of the general to that of the particular, 
due to the existence of variety in the general. When there is 
mere perception of particulars they are not localised, but are 
in all directions {dishah) in the Wide, or empty Space, or 
Void {avakdsha) as distinguished from filled-up Space, giving 
rise to “ relativity of positions ” (desha) 1 . The result, therefore, 
of “the experience of variety in uniformity” is an experience 
of the existence of the Wide, unfilled Space, or Void, which 
is to say an experience of the existence of Nothing {sMnya), 
i.e. y of Vacuity, Empty Space, Ethereality, Ether {dkdsha ),— 
in other words, of the Principle of Vacuity, the first of the 
Five BMtas, or Physical Factors 2 . 

This line of argument is connected through a predication 
by the Kashmiri Shaivas with the experience of the causative 
element of Sound ( shabda-tanmdtra ), whence their saying, 
that “from the variety produced in the element of Sound 
there is produced the principle of Vacuity ” (< dkdsha ). 

Similarly the experience of variation in the causative ele¬ 
ment {tanm&tra) of Feeling (sparsha), in its most “ethereal” 

1 In a long note at this point Mr Chatterji argues on this that ether 
(dkdsha) consists of lines (dishah, directions) of forces radiating every¬ 
where, called “the hairs of Shiva.” Hence his title of Vydmakgsha or 
“Haired with a web of diversity”: i.e., with Space made up of lines or 
directions (dishah), an idea of Space to be found in the Upanishads and 
even in the Vidas . The “hairs of Shiva” are recognised by him in the 
“ Lines of Force” of Western philosophic and scientific argument; e.g., in 
the lines radiating from the poles of a magnet, which, being cut by a 
conductor, give rise to an electric current. The apparently intimate con¬ 
nection of electricity with ether (dkdsha) suggests to him that the lines 
of the magnetic field are connected with the “directions” called dishah, 
which thus become the lines of Ethereal Energy. 

2 As Mr Chatterji suggests, this does not, however, give Ak&sha quite 
the same sense as that of the Western term Ether, because Ether is capable 
of vibration, movement, whereas Ak&sha is held to be without movement 
and entirely inert. 
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form of temperature, produces the experience of the existence 
of Aeriality (vdyu)> because the variety can only be caused 
by movements in the atmosphere (also vdyu), regarded as 
Space. 

Similarly also the experience of variation of the causative ele¬ 
ment of Colour (rUpa) can produce nothing but the experience 
of Form or Shape (also rdpa ), because there can be no shade 
or variation of Colour experienced without also experiencing 
Form or Shape. Therefore philosophically Colour is Form 
and Form is Colour, whence the same term for both. Now, 
the experience of Form involves the experience of an Energy 
that builds up, transforms or destroys Form, and hence 
Colour, with which it is identical. So the experience of 
Colour is the experience of the Energy that causes it. This 
Energy is predicated to be that of combustion ( jvalana ) or 
chemical action ( p&ka ), technically associated with fire {agni). 
Combustion, Chemical Action, Fire are therefore names for 
the Energy that builds up, transforms, or destroys forms; 
i.e. y the real abstract term should be Formativity {agni). 
Consequently the experience of variety in the causative 
element of Colour ultimately produces the experience of the 
existence of Formativity. 

Variation in the experience of the causative element {tan- 
m&tra) of Flavour {rasa) produces the experience of moisture, 
as an invariable accompaniment: i.e., it produces the experience 
of the existence of the Principle of Liquidity {ap) 1 . 

Lastly, variation in the experience of the causative element 
{tanmdtra) of Odour {gandha) is predicated to produce the 
experience of approaching and sticking or staying on as an 
indissoluble attachment, in contradistinction from the ex¬ 
perience attached to the sense-perceptions of sound, feeling, 
colour, and taste, which are all motor, whereas the experience 

1 This argument leaves out of view the physical action of the salivary 
glands, actuated by efferent nerves situated in ganglia, and so acting 
independently of the Ego as will-power. The argument cannot, therefore, 
tally with Western Physiology, especially as these glands act not only on 
contact with a concrete outside object in the mouth, but also on a vapour 
or gas emanating from or produced by an outside object situated at a 
distance in Space, or by the mere contemplation of the existence of such 
an object. 
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in this case is definitely static. In other words, the experience 
is that of Stability, involving the Principle of Solidity 
(prithivi ), of which “such further experiences, as hardness, 
roughness, pressure, weight, and so on,” are subsidiary 
developments 1 . 

In this way the Trika Philosophy argues the evolution of 
the Five Principles or Factors of Experience—Ethereality, 
Aeriality, Formativity, Liquidity and Solidity—out of the 
Causative Elements of Sense-Perception. In other words, 
the ingredients of the apparently material or physical Universe 
are thus evolved from the immaterial or super-physical 
Universe. These ingredients are the Five Bhfitas (those that 
have grown). The one other ingredient necessary for com¬ 
pleting the evolution, the Principle of Vitality or Life (prdna) 
is ever present in it; because it is inherent in the first stage 
(Shiva-tattva) and forms thus the essence of the Power 
(shakti ), which makes possible in the second stage (Shakti- 
tattva) all subsequent stages, since every link in the whole 
chain of evolution is a production, link by link and stage by 
stage, of that which preceded it. The physical Universe is 
therefore “but an aggregate of countless combinations and 
permutations of varieties of Sound, Feeling, Colour or Form, 
Flavour and Odour.” These combinations and permutations 
are called vishaya (objects of sense), and are held to come 
into manifestation from varieties produced in the causative 
elements ( tanmdtra ). Finally, as the Five Principles of 
Experience ( bMta ), they make up the physical Universe. So 
also the rest of the principles ( tattva ) make up the super¬ 
physical and transcendental Universe. 

In the Trika Philosophy, above and beyond everything and 
every concept, “transcending and yet pervading and per¬ 
meating all,” is the figure of Parama Shiva or Parjl Samvid 
(the Supreme Experience), “beyond and unaffected by all 
time, space and relation, and alone making the existence of 

1 Weight, however, in the Western view, involves consideration of 
another subject altogether, as it is really the measure of the Earth’s 
attraction of a body outside the Earth towards itself. 
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the manifested Universe possible ” by a process of logical 
experiencing out by stages, each pre-disposing and involving 
all its predecessors, and also remaining intact and unaffected 
by all its successors. This is to say, Shiva Himself permeates 
everything and every concept in the whole physical and super¬ 
physical Universe, and also every stage ( tattva ) of evolution; 
and so does each successive stage permeate all its successors 
and the Universe. There is therefore a process of “Involu¬ 
tion ” going on throughout all the Evolution. 

The procession of the stages (tattva ), however, involves 
something more than a process of involute evolution; i.e.> 
it involves a multiplication of units. This is to say that, in 
the Trika Philosophy, after the first six, from Shiva to Mayd, 
the stages cease to be single; with Purusha and his female 
twin Prakriti, and his fivefold Sheath or Veil (kanchuka, 
principle of limitation), they become individual and mutually 
exclusive, i.e . 9 multiple individualities, deriving from one 
individual. This again is to say that the result of the process 
of cosmic evolution from Shiva through the limited individual 
Soul (purusha) by the stages known as the Tattvas is ulti¬ 
mately to produce unlimited differentiation combined with 
evolution, and to turn the Tattvas into units: in other words, 
to produce units in unlimited numbers, each permeated with 
Shiva Himself. 

The principle of involute differentiation is necessarily 
carried on through all the subsequent stages up to the last— 
the evolution of the Principle of Solidity. But, as in the 
Trika Philosophy the Purusha or individual Soul is held to 
be an ultimate atom or “non-spatial point ” (< anu ), he can 
but remain such on evolution as a unit (tattva) into Solidity 
( prithivi ). This final unit thus becomes in fact an ultimate 
atom of the Solid (prithivi ), acting on and interacting with 
indefinitely numerous other similar atomic units, each of 
which is permeated with Shiva. Between them they form 
collectively the Prithivi (Earth, world) similarly permeated 1 . 

1 As Mr Chatterji suggests, this argument leads to a particular method 
of obtaining Release ( mukti ) by ydgis, called dnavdpdya (getting rid of 
the atoms from the soul). 


zo 
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The collective action of the Tattva units is predicated in 
the Trika Philosophy to take place by classes or groups, 
which thus become separate entities of the same nature as 
their components, and are called tattveshas , lords of the 
tattvas or adhishthatri devatds , presiding deities. It is the 
tattvesha of the inert Prakriti (Nature) Group that causes 
the disturbance {(kshobha) which renders active the Prakriti 
attendant on an individual Soul ( purusha ). 

At this point in the argument Mr Chatterji breaks off at 
great length to enforce a claim that the presentation of the 
cosmic evolution by the Trika Philosophy can, by true philo¬ 
sophic reflection, be comprehended as a rational theory, 
having a bearing on practical life, and that its stages are 
realised subconsciously by every human being during every 
moment of life. He commences the statement of his claim 
by an interesting illustration: 

“ For instance, as I am writing this [at Jammu] and occasionally 
looking out of my window, I am perceiving a brick building at 
a distance and a tall and fine date-palm tree waving in the wind, 
its leaves sounding pleasantly as they are moving. Now in this 
very perception even of these trivial things, I am experiencing, 
however dimly and implicitly, the existence of the whole series 
of the Tattvas [stages in the cosmic evolution].” 

And then he proceeds to show, point by point, how the 
truth of the Philosophy comes home to the Hindu. I have, 
however, resisted the temptation to give an abstract of his 
argument here. Those interested will find it in his book, 
pp. 149-162. 

The Kashmiri Shaivas, or the more serious of them, are 
not, and never have been satisfied with the subconscious 
realisation of the stages in cosmic evolution leading up to 
that of the Supreme Universal Reality, Parama Shiva Him¬ 
self, usually named simply Shiva. They have always en¬ 
deavoured to reach direct conscious realisation by a system 
of self-culture, mental, moral, spiritual and physical, known 
as Yoga (discipline, restraint), which it is claimed enables 
an individual Soul {purusha) to shake off the limitations 
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hedging in the Ego (ahank&ra), in which it is temporarily 
housed. It is claimed that a yogi, self-trained in this manner, 
can clearly and by direct experience realise all the stages in 
cosmic evolution up to the Supreme Himself. It is for this 
reason that the K&shmiri Shaivas affirm that the Tattvas and 
“their true nature first came to be known ” through the direct 
experience of yogis self-trained in Yoga, and not by logical 
inference. The Tattvas are thus held to be realities and not 
abstractions or inferences. Logic and reasoning, it is believed, 
were only applied to the direct experiences of the yogis after 
they had been promulgated, in order to show that it was not 
necessary to accept them “as revelation, or as a matter of 
faith.” This is to say that logic applied in this matter of 
revelation produces no other result than that produced by 
revelation itself. 

If, however, the revelation claimed is logical, one should 
be able to draw up a table of the descent or development of 
the 36 Tattvas, translated as “ stages.” But if one attempts to 
do so, one soon finds that “ stage ” is not a correct translation 
of the term tattva , because most of the tattvas are not in a 
line of descent, but are contemporary; e.g., (1) Shiva Tattva 
and Shakti Tattva, (2) Sadakhya and Sadvidya, (3) the five 
Kanchukas, (4) Purusha and Prakriti, (5) Buddhi, Ahankdra 
and Manas, (6) the five Buddhindriyas, (7) the five Kar- 
mendriyas, (8) the five Tanmatras, and (9) the five Bhutas. 
It would seem, therefore, that “point” is a better translation 
of tattva than “ stage.” But the former is well settled now and 
has been adopted here. 

On drawing up a table of the real stages in the argument 
of the Trika Philosophy, it has been found that from Parama 
Shiva (God, the Ultimate Supreme) to Sansara (the Universe) 
or vice versd there are 33 real stages of development, according 
to the information in the foregoing pages, but they differ from 
the 36 Tattvas. In order to bring this out, a table is now given, 
showing the stages and the Tattvas together, in which the 
stages have Roman numbers attached to them and the 
Tattvas ordinary numbers. 
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A TABLE OF THE TRIKA PHILOSOPHY 

N.B. In this Table the terms gy&na, sarvagyatva, vydmagydna, gyftnfindriya 
are also commonly written jftdna, sarvajflatva, vy6majfi&na, and jfi&n£ndriya. 

(i) PARAMA SHIVA 

(also Paramfishvara, Pard Samvid, Chaitanya, Chit or Shiva) 

Eternal Realities 


(ii) Shiva Atman Shakti 

Chit Ananda IchchM GySna Kriyfi 

. _ j 

-V 

(iii) Shiva-Shakti 

_ ^ j t _j 

(iv) Chit Ananda Ichchha Gy£na Kriya 


(v) (i) Shiva Tattva (2) Shakti Tattva 


(vi) PrSna 

(vii) Shuddhadhvan 


(viii) (3) Sadakhya (4) Aishvarya Tattva (5) Sadvidya 


(ix) Shtinya 
Primary Relations 


(x) Nityatva Vyapakatva Pdrnatva Sarvagyatva Sarvakartritva 


(xi) (6) Maya 


(xii) Mayadhvan Ashuddhadhvan 


(xiii) Kanchuka Guna 


(xiv) (7) Niyati (8) Kaia (9) R§ga (10) Vidya (n)Kaia Sattva Raias Tamas 


Sukha Duhkha M6ha 


Limited Realities 
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A TABLE OF THE TRIKA PHILOSOPHY (continued) 
Limited Realities 

e - A -'1 

(xv) (12) Purusha (13) Prakriti 


(xvi) Brahml TattvSsha Purusha-Prakriti 

_I I 

(xvii) Satt§mltra 

(xviii) Antahkarana 


Shrikantha Tattvfisha 
Kshlbha 
Vy6man 


(xix) (14) Buddhi (15) Ahank§ra (16) Manas Vyfimagylna 


(xx) Aldchana 
(xxi) Buddhindriya 


(17) Shravana 

(18) Sparsha 


(xxvi) Sankalpa 


Eshana B 1 

^rina Karm* 

(xxii) Gy&na 
(xxiii) GySnendriya 


BhMa 

I J 

KarmSndriya Ach&ra 


(19) Darshana f (xxiii) (xxiv) Tanmltra 

(20) Rasana I 

(21) Ghr&ia (22) Shabda ' 

(23) Sparsha 

| (24) Rdpa (x 

Sankalpa (25) Rasa 

I (26) Gandha 


(27) V&ch 

(28) Hasta 

(29) P&da 

(30) P 4 yu 

(31) Upastha 


(xxvii) Variation 

I 

(xxviii) Materialisation 


(xxix) Avak&sha Temperature Jvalana-Paka Moisture Indissoluble 

Attachment 
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DOCTRINE 

As Lalla was a Shaiva yogini or professed female practitioner 
of the Yoga discipline, and as her Word, the Lalld-v&kydni , 
is full of allusions to Yoga doctrine, it is necessary to explain 
what that was, and in so doing I will follow the expressions 
in Dr L. D. Barnett's excellent disquisition on the subject. 

The object of Yoga is to emancipate by discipline the 
individual Soul (purusha) from its bondage to the material 
Universe ( prakriti ), in which last term is included the Mental 
Organism ( chitta , thought). The emancipation is effected by 
a mental and bodily discipline culminating in a spiritual 
transformation {kaivalya, isolation) which is salvation, 
bringing about a permanent intuition revealing the essential 
distinction ( viveka ) between the Soul and the Universe. 

Thought {chitta) is predicated to have five intellectual 
and five moral functions {vritti). The intellectual functions 
{vritti) are (i) right judgment of real things (pramana ); 

(2) false judgment of real things {viparyaya) ; (3) imagination 
without corresponding reality, based on mere words {vikalpa ); 
(4) sleep, the negative action that occurs in sleep, based oh 
no conception of reality {nidra) ; (5) memory, continuance of 
connection with an object that has been perceived {smriti). 
The five moral functions (i kttsha , affliction) are (1) avidyd, 
primal ignorance, the Soul imagining itself to be identical 
with the Mind {chitta) ; (2) the conception of “ I am,” egoism 
identifying the powers of the Soul and Matter (< asmitd ); 

(3) material desire {rdga)\ (4) hate {dvesha) ; (5) clinging to 
embodied life {abhiniveshci). The moral functions, i.e., the 
afflictions, move the subjects of thought, i.e., man, constantly 
to works {karma) from which arise mental predispositions 
( sanskdra , vdsand) moving him to corresponding future works. 
So the vicious cycle goes on in birth after birth for ever, 
until escape, i.e.> salvation, can be found. 

To gain salvation the Yogi attempts to paralyse the in¬ 
tellectual functions of thought and wear down the moral 
functions by various ascetic exercises, termed the Eight 
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Members (asht&nga). These eight exercises {anga, member) 
are (1) moral discipline in relation to others ( yama ); (2) moral 
discipline in relation to oneself ( niyama) ; (3) suitable modes 
of sitting during meditation (dsana) ; (4) regulation of breathing 
(prdndydma ); (5) retracting the sense-organs from objects of 
sense ( pratyahara ); (6) negative fixation of Thought by pinning 
it to an object (dhdrana) ; (7) meditation, positive fixation of 
Thought (dhyana) ; (8) perfect stillness of Thought (. samadhi ), 
in which all sense of individuality is extinguished. In the 
course of these the Yogi is held to win various miraculous 
powers (vibMti) in addition to the light of intuition {pragyd - 
loka, prajnaloka). 

The last three exercises collectively make the stage of 
training known as Samyama, and culminate in the con¬ 
dition styled “the stillness of the spirit with the seed” 
(sabija samadhi), i.e., the seed of future activity of Thought 
and consequent works: or, what is nearly the same thing, 
the stillness of spirit (sampragydta [. samprajndta ] samadhi ), in 
which, however, the intellectual functions of Thought are 
not yet paralysed. 

To attain the final stage, this kind of stillness ( samddhi ) has 
to be converted into seedless ( nirbija) or unconscious (asam- 
pragydta , asamprajndta) stillness, a state of ecstasy, which 
is in three phases: (1) paralysis of intellectual functions 
(nirodhd-parinama), (2) cognition of a single object only, 
outward or inward (. samddhi-parinama ), (3) combination of 
arrest of thought and cognition of a single object only 
(< ekdgratd-parindma ). In the first of these the activity of 
the waking state of Thought is arrested and its intellectual 
functions are temporarily paralysed. In the second the 
power of Thought to relate itself to manifold objects is 
destroyed and its cognitions are restricted to a single object 
of inward and outward perception. In the third, the two 
previous conditions are combined in equal proportions. 

These are permanent transformations, as a result of which 
all sense of objectivity disappears from the matter of Thought, 
leaving only the intuition of the distinction between the 
individual Soul ( purusha ) and the material Universe ( prakriti ), 
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wherein the Soul shines for ever in its perfectly pure and still 
radiance. 

Such is an outline of the system of Yoga, but it was based 
on certain previous mystic conceptions of the natural and 
spiritual worlds, which may be classified broadly under two 
heads: (i) the theory of Nature ( prakriti) and of salvation 
by means thereof, and (2) the practice of physical means 
supposed to be efficacious in attaining salvation. 

In the Yogic theory the human body is conceived as a 
miniature or replica of the world without it. The forces by 
which this microcosm is controlled at the same time operate 
upon the macrocosm outside, and thus by certain physical 
and mental processes the Yogi can win for himself, not only 
supernatural powers over his own body and mind, but also 
a miraculous control over the Universe, culminating in the 
complete translation of his Soul into the highest phase of 
Being, the Absolute, conceived by Shaivas as the Supreme 
Shiva, for ever and ever. 

In the human body the vertebral column is conceived as 
Mount Meru, the central mountain of Hindu cosmology. As 
the macrocosmic sun and moon are imagined to turn round 
Meru, so we have a microcosmic sun and moon in the human 
body: the moon at the top of the vertebral column and the 
sun at its base. 

Among the numerous veins or arteries (nddi, stream) 1 , 
there are three of supreme importance, Sushumna, Ida and 
PingalS, which descend from the brain into the pit of the 
stomach, and between the groin and the navel is said to be 
a bulb {kanda) into which the veins (or arteries) debouch. 
It will be seen that these statements have no reference to 
actual physiological facts, nor will any of those that follow. 

Sushumna is identified with Agni (fire). At the upper end 
of Ida is the moon and they are identified. At the lower end 

1 There is no difference perceived between veins and arteries, as the 
principle of the circulation of the blood was not understood. The vehicles 
for containing the blood are often looked on as “ passages.*’ 
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of Pingalsi. is the sun and they, too, are identified. These 
three veins are in immediate conjunction, Id& being on the 
left hand of Sushumna and Pingala on the right. Sushumna 
rises vertically from the pelvic region along the vertebral 
column as far as the Brahmarandhra, the hollow above the 
base of the palate. There it bends round to the right of the 
Agya (Ajna) circle between the eyebrows and passes up into 
the left nostril. In the centre of Sushumna is another stream 
( nddi ) called Chitra, which is said to be of five colours and 
to be the upddhi (distinguishing property) of the body. The 
Brahmarandhra is the upper extremity of both the Sushumna 
and of the Chitra 1 . 

Sometimes Ida is identified with the Ganges, Pingala with 
the Jamna, and Sushumna with the Sarasvati, and the point 
where they are supposed to meet in the mouth of the Brah¬ 
marandhra is called Triveni. By daily spiritual contemplation 
of this union, corresponding to the physical act of bathing 
at the real Triveni 2 , the Yogi may win salvation for his 
ancestors and himself. Sometimes the sacred city of Varanasi 
(Benares) is localised in the microcosm by styling Ida as 
Varana and Pingala as Asi, so that their place of union at 
the Brahmarandhra is Varanasi, the residence of Vish- 
vanatha, the Lord of the Universe. 

The microcosmic Moon at the top of the vertebral column, 
which is said to consist of eight and sometimes sixteen digits 3 , 
is always exuding nectar, which flows downwards. Half of 
this nectar passes through Ida, on the left side, and there 
becomes water for the nourishment of the body. The other 
half goes through Sushumna into the vertebral column, and 

1 Another account asserts that inside Sushumna there is a bright 
stream called Vajr&, and that inside Vajr 4 is another stream called Chitrini. 
In the centre of Chitrini is the Brahman£di, a subtile duct representing 
pure, knowledge and bliss. At the lower mouth of Sushumna is the 
Brahmadvara, Door of Brahma, where are the Knots ( granthi ). Some 
writers speak of three Knots, the Brahmagranthi in the Andhata Circle 
(the heart), the Vishnugranthi in the Vishuddha Circle (the throat), and 
the Rudragranthi in the Agya (Ajfil) Circle (the forehead). 

2 TribSni, Allahabad, where the Ganges and Jamna join, according to 
belief, with the Sarasvati connecting underground. 

8 A digit in European parlance is the twelfth part of the diameter of 
the sun or moon. 
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thence down to the base of the latter, where it meets the 
microcosmic Sun. This sun, which has twelve digits, casts its 
rays upwards through Pingala along the right side of the 
body, and thence through the system. 

In the abdomen, in the middle of the sphere of the Sun, 
is the Vaishvanara Fire, which effects the process of digestion 
in the body. 

In the abdomen also is situated the first of the Seven 
Circles {chakra), which are conceived as being of the form 
of the lotus, attached at intervals to Sushumna. 

The first Circle is the Muladhara, or simply Adhara, and 
is imagined to be a lotus of four digits in width, situated 
two digits above the anus and two digits below the groin 
(ilinga ). In the pericarp (seed-vessel) of this lotus is a triangular 
space representing the yoni or female organ. On this space 
dwells Kundalini (or Kula-Kundalini) who is Shakti (or 
Chichchhakti), the power of the spirit, the creative force of 
the phenomenal universe. She is golden of hue, like a streak 
of lightning. When at rest she sleeps rolled up in three and 
a half coils, like a serpent, with her tail in her mouth, inside 
the lower orifice of Sushumna. On her left is IdU, which 
coils round Sushumna and finally enters the right nostril. 
On her right is Pingala, proceeding in the reverse way upwards 
and debouching into the left nostril 1 . 

Kundalini is sometimes termed Vagdevi or Goddess of 
Speech, the Shakti of Vishnu, the Mother of the three Gunas 2 
(modes of matter), the Seed of Being ( btja ). Over her sleeping 
form broods the Kamabija, or Seed of Love, a bright spiritual 
radiance endowed with the powers of knowledge and 
action, which circulate through the body. This Kamabija is 
also styled Svayambhulinga, the phallic symbol of the Self- 
created Being, Shiva. To this is added that around the yoni 
Traipura there blows a red wind called Kandarpa (the same 
as Kama, Love) and in the yoni is the Svayambhulinga, 

1 MfliadMra is also made to represent the Earth and the seat of 
Brahm§, and the ydtii, called Traipura, the three principles of fire, sun 
and moon, is also located at the mouth of Vajra, the bright stream (nddi) 
situated inside Sushumna. See p. 153, footnote 1. 

2 Sattva (goodness), Rajas (wickedness) and Tamas (ignorance). 
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having the hue of molten gold and facing downwards. Above 
this is Kundalini, who is like a lotus-fibre and lightning, and 
covers with her face the orifice of the Sushumna. In the 
midst of Kundalini is Paramakala or ParamSshvari or MahS- 
prakriti, the super-subtile principle of Bliss, which is like 
lightning and illuminates the Universe. The yoni and linga 
upon it are known as the Kula or Home, the Power of 
Phenomenal Being. 

A little distance above the Muladhara, in the groin, is the 
second Circle, the Svadhishthana, conceived as a red lotus 
with six petals. It represents Varuna, and is the seat of 
Vishnu. 

The third Circle is the Manipura, a golden lotus of ten 
petals by the navel. It is said to be blue and to represent 
A^ni, and that Rudra dwells on the inverted triangle (yoni) 
at its centre. 

The fourth Circle is the Anahata, a red lotus of twelve 
petals situate in the heart. In it is a flame styled Bana-linga. 
This Circle represents Vayu or the Wind. In the double 
triangle within it dwells Ishana. In the middle of this double 
triangle is a triangle (yoni) known as Trikona Shakti, within 
which is the golden Bana-linga, on the head of which is a 
lotus of eight petals, the seat of Lakshmi. In this lotus 
dwells the Prana, or Breath of Life 1 , together with the 
Vasanas or influences of former Works upon the Soul, the 
Karma or Works thereof, and its Ahankara or principle of 
Egoity. 

Situated in the throat is the fifth Circle, Vishuddha, a 
golden lotus of sixteen petals, which is said to represent 
Akasha or Ether and to be the residence of Sadashiva. It 
is also given the colour of smoke. 

The sixth Circle is Agya(Ajna),a lotus of two petals between 
the eyebrows which contains the mystic force called akshara- 
bija (the imperishable seed). It is of the colour of the moon. 
In its pericarp is the seat of Shiva called Itara in the form 

1 Besides Pr&na or Outward Breath, the Y6ga Philosophy recognises 
several others, including principally Ap&na, breath going downwards in 
the anus; Sam&na in the navel; Ud&na in the throat; Vy§na, circulating 
through the body. 
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of a linga, like a series of lightnings. It is the paramakulapada , 
the highest stage of the Kula, or Home in which Shiva and 
his consort Shakti are half and half (ardhdngt) in mutual 
fashion. In it is envisaged Paramatman, the Supreme Self, 
as Creator of the origin, maintenance and dissolution of the 
cosmos, like a halo of the light of fire, sun and moon. After 
death the Yogi, who has fixed his breaths on this seat of 
Vishnu enters into Param-Brahma or Shiva. 

The highest Circle of all is the seventh, Sahasrara, con¬ 
ceived as a lotus with a thousand petals, situated at the base 
of the palate. On its pericarp is a reversed triangular space 
(yoni)> in the centre of which is the Brahmarandhra or upper 
extremity of the Sushumna. On the yoni (or below it) is 
the Moon, whose nectar flows downwards, through the 
system. Its place is within the sinus of the forehead. 
The Sahasrara is conceived as Mount Kailasa, the home 
of Shiva, and as representing the sphere of the Absolute 
or Transcendental Being, Parama-Shiva or Parameshvara, 
as opposed to the sphere of cosmic action or Kula. It is 
styled Akula or Nakula. It is thus the physical as well as 
the spiritual antithesis of the Kula at the lower end of the 
Sushumna. 

The Sahasrara is also described as having a thousand red 
petals facing downwards and containing fifty letters of the 
Devanagarf alphabet from a to ksha. It contains the full 
Moon without the hare (our “man in the moon”) and in its 
central yoni the Yogi should contemplate the Void. In the 
void of this yoni is the sixteenth digit of the Moon called 
Ama or An&. It is like lightning and is as thin as the hundredth 
part of a lotus-fibre. It conveys the nectar flowing from 
Sahasrara. Inside Ama is the digit Nirvana, which is as fine 
as the thousandth part of a hair, curved like the new moon, 
bright as twelve suns, the tutelary deity (adhidaivata) of 
living creatures. In the middle of Nirvana is Apurvanir- 
vanashakti, which is as thin as the ten-millionth part of a hair 
and bright as ten million suns, the creator of the threefold 
world and dispenser of the Knowledge of Brahma, the life 
of all creatures. Inside this Apurvanirvana is the Shivapada 
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or Seat of Shiva, or Param Brahma. This Shivapada is also 
called the Hansasthana or the Swan’s Home, the revelation 
of salvation. 

The object of metaphysical contemplation is to merge the 
individual Soul into the absolute All-Spirit. So the object 
of the Yogi is by contemplation to absorb the Kundalini in 
the microcosm representing the macrocosmic Energy, into 
Sahasrara, typifying the Absolute, whereby the Cosmos is 
merged into the infinite bliss of Parameshvara, the Absolute, 
the Transcendental Being. 

In order to effect this, it is held that for the transit of Kunda¬ 
lini through Sushumna and the Brahmarandhra into Sahasrara, 
the veins ( nddis , passages), must, by the exercise of breath- 
regulation ( prdndydma ) be blocked up with air introduced 
into them by inspiration (pdraka ) and retained in them 
(kutnbhaka) 1 . The normal circulation of the air through the 
system, which causes the continuance of the soul’s imprison¬ 
ment in the body, is held to be arrested by this stoppage of 
the air. Then Kundalini, when she has been aroused to 
sufficient energy by mystic exercises, passes up through 
Sushumna, bursting the eighth Knot ( grantht ) 2 that binds 
the veins, and enters through the Brahmarandhra, the upper 
end of the Sushumna vein, into the Sahasrara, the realm of 
the Absolute. 

But long training is needed before Kundalini can be stimu¬ 
lated to this supreme effort. An earlier stage of this training 
is passed in contemplating the Muladhara at the lower end 
of SushumnS. The Yogi, after taking a deep inspiration, fixes 
his thought upon the lotus of Muladhara and compresses the 
yoni in it, meditating on Kama, the Spirit of Love, who dwells 
in the yoni , and conceiving in the flame above it a union as 
Shiva and Shakti. Then Kundalini, who is also styled Tripura, 
as comprising the three principles of fire, sun and moon, 
begins to rise in Sushumna, and after drinking the nectar 
streaming down it, returns to the Kula or Home. 

1 Final expiration of the retained air is called richaka . 

8 See ante , p. 153, n. 1, and infra , p. 188. 
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These methods, with further contemplation of the higher 
Circles ( chakra ) up to AgyS (Ajna), stimulate Kundalini to 
such a degree that in the last stage the Yogi is able to bring 
her up into Sahasrara. By long practice, his activities of the 
material organ of Thought (chitta-vritti) become absorbed in 
the Akula, the Absolute, and his stillness (samddhi) becomes 
perfect stillness. Drinking the lunar nectar of Sahasrara, he 
overcomes Death (cosmic, conditional being) and the Kula 
(the Home, the site of the Power of Phenomenal Being). 

Thus in brief can the Yogi achieve his object, freedom from 
re-birth, salvation. But for the present purpose a few further 
details are necessary. He must practise moral discipline in 
relation to others and himself ( yama and niyama) and spiritual 
purification to stimulate Kundalini, the Power of the Spirit, 
to burst the Svayambhulinga, the symbol of the Self-created 
Being endowed with the powers of knowledge and action, 
and bring with her the sound of the mystic syllable hum to 
the Brahmadvara, the Door of Brahma, where the Knots are, 
at the entrance of the Sushumna in the centre of Mtiladhara, 
the first Circle (chakra). Going up the Sushumna, she then 
bursts the lingas of the Anahata (the heart) and the Agya 
(Ajna) (the throat) Circles, and at the Brahmarandhra, the 
upper end of the Sushumna, she unites with Parama-Shiva, 
shining like a bright thread of lightning. The Yogi should then 
bring her together with his Soul ( jivdtman ) into Sahasrara, 
the highest Circle at the base of the palate, and there con¬ 
template her as supreme and as Chaitanya, Spirit. When 
she has there drunk the red nectar from Shiva, she returns 
to Muladhara by the way she came. Then he should make 
a libation of this nectar to the deities of the cosmos, whereby 
he obtains immunity from future birth and assurance of 
absorption into the Infinite. 

Writers upon Yoga often dwell upon the phenomenon of 
Nada, which in its physical aspect signifies the mystic Sound 
(andhata-dhvani) heard by the Yogi in the Sushumna in the 
interior of his body. There are several varieties of this Sound. 
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The first of them is the sound caused in the ether of the heart 
when the exercise of breath-regulation ( prdndydmd ) has 
loosened the Brahma-granthi or Knot of Brahma in the 
Anahata Circle (the heart). Sometimes the Sound is identified 
with the mystic syllable Om . Probably the idea was suggested 
by the noise made on closing the ears with the hands. In 
the Lalld-vdkydni there are several allusions to Nada. 

Yogic works, in common with the Tantras> often refer to 
a theory of cosmogony of which the leading idea is as follows. 
The Purusha (Absolute Spirit, Para Shiva, Brahma) and the 
Prakriti, identified with the Supreme Shakti, are eternally 
co-existent. Like Purusha, Prakriti is to be conceived as 
both unqualified and qualified. Purusha reveals Himself in 
all finite beings through Her universal presence as the principle 
of cosmic Bliss. Essentially they are two in one and one in 
two. Creation begins when from Him as affected by Her, 
i.e., as nishkala (inactive), there issues the primal Bindu 
(drop) 1 . 

The same idea is expressed more fully thus. Prakriti by 
contact with Purusha becomes spiritualised ( chinmdtrd ) and 
in an effort towards creation, She becomes solidified and 
changes into the primal Bindu. In the latter Shiva and Shakti 
exist together in an as yet undissolved union, shrouded in 
the bonds of Maya (Illusion), bearing the potentialities of 
cosmic creation, continuance and dissolution. It is imagined 
as existing in the form of a grain of pulse in the Sahasrara 
of the microcosm, where it composes the Void (Brahmapada) 
there. This primal Bindu, under the influence of Time ac¬ 
cording to some, divides itself into three: (1) a gross or 
seminal Bindu, the germ of the material Universe; (2) a 
subtile Bindu, which contains the Gunas, modes of matter, 
Sattva (goodness), Rajas (wickedness) and Tamas (ignorance), 
and is termed Nada; and (3) a supreme Bindu. Nada literally 
means Sound, and denotes or is denoted by the semicircle 
under the bindu or dot over the written syllable Om. 

1 Also the dot representing the final nasal sound at the end of the 
written mystic syllable Om, 
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From the Bindu as it thus divides itself arises an inarticu¬ 
late Sound styled Shabda-Brahman, Speech-Brahman, from 
which emerge, according to some, the three cosmic Powers 
of Knowledge, Will and Action. Others derive from it the 
genesis of the material principle of the finite Universe, Mahat 
or Buddhi, and its evolutes. 

The theories of cosmic evolution that are connected with 
all this are extremely complicated and obscure, but it is as 
well to call attention to a similar theory of the Shaiva Sid- 
dhanta. One School teaches that from Pure May& emanates 
Nada (Vak, speech), the elemental Sound or Logos, and 
from Nada the Bindu or cosmic Germ, from which are suc¬ 
cessively evolved the principles of the finite Universe. 

In this theory Shiva includes the Trinity consisting of 
Pati, Pashu and Pasha, the Lord, the Herd and the Bond, 
i.e., the Supreme Being, Souls bound in the fetters of fini- 
tude, and the three Forces binding them, which are Maya 
(Illusion), Anava (Obscuration of Soul) or Avidya (Ignorance), 
the power of Darkness obscuring the native light of the Soul, 
and Karma, the mechanical influence of former Works upon 
present experience. Pure May& is almost the same conception 
as that of Shakti. 

So far as to Nada and Bindu in their general macrocosmical 
aspects; but they also play a prominent role in the microcosm 
of the individual. Kundalini or Shakti, residing in the Mula- 
dhara Circle, ordinarily sleeps rolled up in coils like a serpent. 
This serpentlike Kundalini surrounds the microcosmic 
Supreme, who is in the shape of a minute Dot of Light. The 
first stage towards enlightenment occurs when a man obtains 
glimpses of the Dot of Light. By this the Dot is set in motion 
and rouses the Kundalini or Shakti from her sleep. She wakes 
with a great Sound (Nada) and becomes conscious. The Soul 
is thus illuminated by the supreme light of consciousness. 
The Shakti, being merely the immanent aspect of the Supreme, 
is identical with Him. 

It is this flash of light, or bindu , and this sound of Shakti, 
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or Nada, that are mystically represented by the n&da-bindu 
of the written syllable om, on which are placed a dot within 
a semicircle for nasalisation, anmdsika y of which the dot 
represents the bindu and the semicircle the ndda. By a further 
extension of the metaphor, this n&da-bindu is thus considered 
to be a representation of the Ultimate Supreme. 

Inasmuch as the divine Shakti reveals herself in Sound 
(Word or Logos), the elements of speech, namely the syllables 
and their combinations, have a profound mystic significance 
in Shaiva doctrine. Hence there has arisen a copious litera¬ 
ture on the mysteries of the letters of the alphabet and their 
groupings in spells {mantras). 

It has been suggested that the Circles {chakras) and other 
terms of Yogic anatomy correspond more or less to real parts 
of the human body, and the following identifications have 
been proposed: 

Chitra, the grey matter of the spinal cord. 

Brahmarandhra, the central canal of the spinal cord (but 
modern Hindus identify it with the anterior fontanelle). 

Muladhara, the sacred plexus. 

Manipura, the epigastric plexus. 

Anahata, the cardiac plexus. 

Vishuddha, the laryngeal or pharyngeal plexus. 

Agya (Ajna), the cavernous plexus. 

Sahasrara, the medulla oblongata. 

Sushumna, the spinal cord. 

Ida, the left sympathetic cord. 

Pingala, the right sympathetic cord. 

It is not to be assumed that Lai Ded was thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole Yoga theory or that she necessarily 
thoroughly understood it, but that she had studied under 
learned exponents of the Trika Philosophy and was well 
acquainted with the general teaching and phraseology they 
employed is quite evident from the Lalld-v&kydni. Such an 
exposition as has been given of Shaivism and Y6ga is necessary 
for a comprehension of her Word. 
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TEACHING 


I allA’s Teaching or “Word ,”—Wdkh or Vdkydni, i.e. Words, 
is her own term,—shows her to have been a strong Hindu 
^ sectarian. It shows her as a Shaiva of the Kashmiri variety, 
well acquainted with the terms of the Philosophy of the Shaivas 
and with the Yoga doctrine of the same division of the Hindus. It 
shows also that she followed, not the Dvaita doctrine, the Dualist 
teaching which is based on the separation of Nature from the 
Supreme, but the Advaita, the Monist, the non-Dualist teaching 
which is based on the unity of the Supreme with all things, in¬ 
cluding human beings. The Advaita doctrine had been introduced 
into Kashmir some centuries before her time. She teaches, as 
often and as clearly as she can, the absolute dependence of man¬ 
kind on the Supreme, and roundly states that those who cannot 
recognise the fact of the unity of the Supreme with all observable 
things are “ignorant fools.” Her idea of the Supreme,—of God 
in fact,—is a very lofty one. He is everywhere without exception 
everything that a man can need. She constantly teaches the 
insignificance of the whole universe in comparison with Him and 
the ineffectiveness of human effort without Him. And in true 
Hindu fashion she insists on the identity of the human Self with 
the Supreme Self, even in the most trivial action. 

Lalla is further a y 6 gini> a professed female ascetic, who wanders 
about spreading the Yogic doctrines wherever she goes. To her 
that is the only kind of life worth following, the only teaching 
worth anything, and the only useful aim worth inculcating in 
others. She is obsessed by it, and practically the whole of her 
Word is aimed at proclaiming and enforcing it on the attention 
of mankind. Her teaching has continuous references to the Yoga 
doctrine, its technicalities and terms, expressed in poetry full of 
fire, spirit and fervour, with a great wealth of picturesque imagery 
that makes it hard for a European Christian to follow without 
instruction, as it is so wholly Hindu and Indian. 

On the basis of the Shaiva, Y6ga and Advaita learning, she 
teaches but one main idea with an infinite variety of illustration. 
Her object for herself and her hearers is to escape Re-birth, the 
bugbear of all thinking Hindus, by securing union with the 
Supreme after death at the end of the present life. This object, 
she endlessly repeats, can only be attained by contemplation of 
the Y6ga doctrines combined with the proper performance of the 
Yogic religious exercises, the whole aim of which is to make sure 
of eventual absorption into the Supreme,—or, as Christians would 
put it, to make sure of salvation. 
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The meditation must be on the Supreme and the means of 
reaching Him. The main exercise is Breath-control, by which is 
meant stopping the breath while intensely meditating. The main 
thing to avoid is desire of any kind for any thing in Nature. 
Release from Re-birth cannot be achieved until freedom from 
desire has been acquired by Yogic exercises. The aspirant to 
Release must be dead to Desire while still alive in this world, 
as all worldly Desire is an evil working against Release. But 
desire for union with the Supreme is all that is good, and the 
exciting cause for this desire must be ardent love for attaining it 
through the self-discipline imposed by the Yogic exercises. 

But Lalla is no bigot; she constantly preaches wide and even 
eclectic doctrines: witness the following and many other instances. 
It matters nothing by what name the Supreme is called, He is 
still the Supreme; Be all things to all men, taught in terms that 
have sunk into the people; The true saint is the servant of all 
mankind through his humility and loving-kindness; It matters 
nothing what a man is or what his work of gaining his livelihood 
may be, so long as he seeks the Supreme properly. Some of her 
Sayings will come home to the Christian hearer, as for example 
the following: The Day of Resurrection will come on a day and 
at an hour when men are not looking for it; Trust in God for 
all things, and He will provide; Be resigned to the troubles of this 
world, and be ready when the Lord of Death calls. This last 
sentiment is couched in verse that has no echo of Christianity 
in its terms and references. 

Lalla fills her teaching with many things that are common to 
all religious philosophy. There are in it many touches of Vaish- 
navism, the great rival of Shaivism, much that is strongly remi¬ 
niscent of the doctrines and methods of the Muhammadan Sufis, 
who were in India and Kashmir well before her day, and teaching 
that might be Christian with Biblical analogies, though the Indians’ 
knowledge of Christianity, if any, must have been very remote and 
indirect at her date. 

Lalla is no believer in good works in this or in former lives, in 
pilgrimages or austerities, in ritual or ascetic practices, or in any 
works done for profit, spiritual or secular, or in formal worship. 
It is not ritual, she declares, but the intention behind it that will 
bring Release. All action, i.e. y works, she says, is defilement and 
the enemy of absorption into the Supreme. All labour, to be 
effective, must be undertaken without thought of profit and 
dedicated to Him. She puts no value on anything done without 
the saving belief in Yogic doctrine and practice, one of the results 
of which is the destruction of the fruits of all works, good or bad. 
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It is not works but esoteric knowledge that will bring Release. 
Even religiously disreputable works, and practice violating ordin¬ 
arily decent customs, she holds to be unobjectionable, provided 
the performer believes correctly. On this ground she upheld her 
own habit of nudeness, for which she was evidently much taken 
to task in her lifetime. She says it was adopted because she has 
recognised that the external world is all illusion and has restricted 
all her thought to her inner Self and its union with the Supreme 
Self. She is a strong critic of idolatry as a useless and even silly 
“ work,” and adjures the worshippers of stocks and stones to turn 
to Yogic doctrine and exercises for salvation. 

In all she says, Lalla shows herself to be a real woman,—a real 
human being. She often alludes with resentment to criticisms 
' of her habits, nudeness and dancing,—religious dancing being 
in compliment to Shiva’s “sport” of dancing, as typifying the 
course of the cosmos over which he rules. She on her part hits 
at the ordinary wandering ydgi, and what she describes as his 
conjuring tricks. She is a firm believer in herself: says she has 
become famous and talks of “the wine of her Sayings” as some¬ 
thing obviously precious, and alludes often to her own mode of 
life, fully believing that she has obtained Release. She has all 
the faith of her race and its complete reverence for the Guru 
or Spiritual Teacher, though she wins in an argument with him. 
She follows the national love for riddles and such oracular sayings; 
also for puns and double meanings, and similar literary tricks of 
her people, which incidentally make her verse at times very 
difficult to represent in English. She observes the injustice of 
the world, and expresses the cry of the helpless to the Supreme,— 
even the cry of spiritual despair. As a firm believer in the trans¬ 
migration of souls, she claims to have recollections of events in 
former lives, some of which are not quite correct historically. And 
lastly, she represents that Release is most difficult to attain: few 
succeed, she says, and success involves a hard Yogic life; and no 
doubt it is a hard life, if carried on according to the accepted 
doctrine. Unquestionably she presents herself as a woman that 
has really lived. 
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Lalla commences by relating her own spiritual experience. She 
had wandered far and wide in search of the truth, had made 
pilgrimages to holy places and sought for salvation through formal 
rites, but all in vain. Then suddenly she found it in her own 
“home,” in her own soul. There she found her own Self, which 
became to her the equivalent of a spiritual preceptor and she 
learned that it and the Supreme Self (Shiva) were one. 

This was possible to her as a ydgirfi capable of suppressing her 
breath by gently compressing the air-passages, so that the feeble 
light of the lamp of the knowledge she had acquired could blaze 
up into the darkness of her body without being blown out. Thus • 
the light, which had at first burnt dimly in the inmost recess of 
her soul, suffused her whole being and could be conveyed to 
others. 

[The numerals opposite the verses refer to the order in 
which the sayings appear in Grierson and Barnett’s Lalla - 
vdkydni.] 

3. Passionate, with longing in mine eyes, 

Searching wide, and seeking nights and days, 

Lo! I beheld the Truthful One, the Wise, 

Here in mine own House to fill my gaze. 

That was the day of my lucky star. 

Breathless, I held him my Guide to be. 

4. So my Lamp of Knowledge blazed afar, 

Fanned by slow breath from the throat of me. 

Then, my bright Soul to my Self revealed, 

Winnowed I abroad my inner Light; 

And with darkness all around me sealed 
Did I gamer Truth and hold him tight. 

11 

In her method of teaching her doctrine by means of verse, 
Lalla becomes at once mystical and transcendental, and being a 
professed y 6 gini y her mysticism and transcendentalism is filled 
with the terms of the Ydga System and with references 
thereto. 
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She teaches that the Supreme is not reached by the Ydga 
discipline alone,—by the bodily exercises and the contemplation 
enjoined by it. Vows of silence and mystic attitudes and the like 
do not lead directly to Him. The utmost they can do is to lead 
the mind to that knowledge of the Supreme, which brings it 
into union with Him. 

But by repeated practice of the Yoga discipline, that which is 
the wide expanse of creation, the universe, is recognised, in the 
consciousness of the devotee,—th eyogi and ydgini who has attained 
enlightenment—as being really an illusive emanation from the 
Supreme. The recognition causes, to the consciousness of the 
devotee, its re-absorption in Him. 

The wide expanse of empty space is the principle of ethereality 
or vacuity, and just as water falling with a splash into water is 
utterly united with that into which it falls, so the perception of 
the visible world, is, as it were, lost in becoming one with the 
Void. This Void is not the ultimate Supreme, but is the first 
stage in His apparent evolution, in which He associates Himself 
with Maya, Cosmic Illusion, and it thereby becomes subjected 
to limited individual experience. 

Lalla constantly harps on the transcendental Void, using the 
expression “avoid became merged in the Void.” This Void is the 
imaginary body in which one feels oneself in dreams, a vague, 
indistinct and undefined something which is practically Nothing, 
not unlike the “nothing” of the experience of the really dreamless 
deep-sleep state of life. The Void may therefore be looked upon 
as the first stage in limited consciousness; and in the reverse 
order of the soul becoming united with the Supreme, it is the 
last stage of limited consciousness before the soul becomes con¬ 
scious of universal experience as one with the Supreme. 

Hence Lalla teaches that when the soul, transcending the stage 
of the Void, loses all consciousness of limited individuality and 
becomes absorbed in the Supreme as the unlimited pure conscious¬ 
ness and nothing else, only the Weal, the sense of well-being, 
remains. This is the goal of the devotee and the aim of the Yogic 
exercises. By the Void—the thing which is really nothing, mere 
emptiness—is meant the apparent material existence—the material 
world, or the consciousness of the material world. With the 
acquirement of true knowledge, the unreality is recognised, and 
the apparent reality disappears in the transcendental Void. 

When the Weal is reached nothing remains but the conscious¬ 
ness of well-being: not even Shiva nor his Energy (Shakti), for 
these have form and name, while the Somewhat, the ineffable 
Supreme, has neither. 
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2. When the Body-exercise is done 

And the last effort of Thought employed, 
Then nor the End nor the Bourne is won 
Brahman, this is Doctrine unalloyed. 

1. When by Discipline repeated oft 

All the Wide is lifted to the Void, 

Universe and Ether merge aloft. 

Brahman, this is Doctrine unalloyed. 

When the Void within itself is solved 
And Ethereality destroyed, 

Only is Well-being unresolved. 

Brahman, this is Doctrine unalloyed. 

2. Where is the Weal, there no thought of mind, 

Action nor inaction may intrude; 

’ Vows of silence entry fail to find, 

Nor avails the mystic attitude. 

There nor even Shiva reigns supreme, 

Nor his wedded Energy hath sway. 

Only is the Somewhat, like a dream, 

There pursuing an elusive way. 

ill 

Lalla is a strong sectarian, favouring the Advaita doctrine—like 
the Kashmiri Shaivas of her own and subsequent time—and 
forcibly opposes the Dvaita doctrine—Non-duality versus Duality. 
To the Dualist, the Dvaiti, the Supreme (God) and Nature are 
distinct: to the Non-dualist, the Monist Advaiti, the Supreme 
and Nature are one, the individual Self is one with the Universal 
Self—the Day of Joy is one with the Night of Sorrow. 

The true believer, from the Advaita point of view, who “sees 
the Supreme,” is one who recognises that He is all in all and that 
all creation and all experiences are but modes of Him. 

The great aim of the devotee is to gain Release from the eternal 
round of Re-birth, which is otherwise the fate of all beings. The 
Parama Shiva, the Supreme Self, the Supreme, has two aspects,— 
the Shiva Tattva and the Shakti Tattva. The former is pure Spirit, 
the pure light of Intelligence without anything to shine upon. 
The latter is perfect Bliss, the supremest Self-satisfaction, absolute 
Rest. The ideas of pure Spirit and Bliss therefore comprise the 
whole idea of the Supreme Deity. So Lalla teaches that the way 
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to escape from Re-birth is to gain a perfect knowledge of Him, 
recognising that He is the Absolute Self of all things. 

Those who do not acquire this knowledge are “ignorant fools” 
who are born and re-born again. 

5. Who hath seen the Lord of all the lords? 

He that from Duality is free: 

He that knows how Day with Night accords, 

Seeing one Self in all selves that be. 

6. Who is freed from Danger of Re-birth? 

He that hath the knowledge and the Light 
Drawn from Self-intelligence to earth, 

Won from Self-bliss in the Selfs despite. 

Who is the fool that doth court Re-birth ? 

He that on his ignorance is set, 

Adding to his knowledge gained on earth 
Knot unto knot in that tangled net. 

IV 

Lalla is passionately devoted to the doctrine of the oneness of 
the individual Self with the Supreme Self. She declares that in 
her ignorance she has not known the true relation of herself to 
others: she has clung to the conception of her personal identity 
and been ignorant of the real nature of her Self as only one mani¬ 
festation of the Supreme. She has worn her body out by attempting 
to gain Release—the salvation of the Hindus—by good works, 
not recognising that these lead only to further transmigration and 
are all in vain. The only hope of salvation is the recognition of 
the identity of her Self with the Supreme. To wonder who I am 
or who He is—to doubt the identity—is indeed the fatal Doubt 
of doubts, leading to Re-birth—failure to obtain salvation. 

Lalla cares nothing by what name the Supreme may be wor¬ 
shipped. He is still the Supreme and He alone can give Release— 
whether He be called on as Shiva, or Keshava (Vishnu), or the 
Lotus-Lord (Brahma), or Jin, which last is ostensibly Jina, the 
Saviour, Conqueror, of the Jains or of the Buddhists (Buddha). It 
may well be however a reference to the Jinn (Genius), the Spirit of the 
Muhammadans, through Lalla’s relations with the Sufis of her day. 

7. Lord, myself not always have I known; 

Nay, nor any other self than mine. 

Care for this vile body have I shown, 

Mortified by me to make me Thine. 
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Lord, that I am Thou I did not know, 

Nor that Thou art I, that One be Twain. 

“Who am I?” is Doubt of doubts, and so 
“Who art Thou?” shall lead to birth again. 

8 . Shiv or Keshav, Lotus-Lord or Jin: 

These be Names. Yet takest Thou from me 
All the ill that is my World within; 

He be Thou, or he, or he, or he. 


Lalla again and again repeats, and sometimes in mjstical verse 
not easy to explain briefly, that it is not works but esoteric know¬ 
ledge which will bring the soul Release or salvation. 

She addresses “the Lady” (Rainya, queen), by whom she ap¬ 
parently means Kundalini—the Shakti—the Power of the Spirit, 
the creative force of the phenomenal universe, resident in her own 
and every other human being’s body—as a diligent worshipper 
of Shiva with all the necessary rites of the Left-hand Sect of the 
Shaktas: the sect that consumes wine and flesh, and performs less 
reputable acts as a part of worship, which are not consonant 
with the regular Hindu custom. She points out that the viola¬ 
tion of Hindu custom by the performance of such ceremonies 
is unobjectionable, or indeed praiseworthy, provided the 
performer “knows the mystic syllable that is itself the Supreme 
Place.” 

This takes us deeply into the Yoga mysteries. The mystic 
syllable is “dm,” which, as the unobstructed sound vibrating in 
perpetuity, is the Supreme Himself, residing in the Supreme 
Place, the sinus in the forehead of man’s subtile body, in the form 
of a minute Dot of Light surrounded by His Para Shakti or 
Supreme Energy, identical with Himself. When ihtydgi by intense 
abstract meditation on the Ego gets his first glimpse of the Dot, 
the dormant Para Shakti is roused and awakes with a loud cry, 
illuminating the soul by a flash of the supreme light of conscious¬ 
ness. There is thus established a unity between the Supreme and 
Sound, and as the Supreme Energy reveals herself in sound, the 
elements of Speech have been given a profound mystic significance 
in Shaiva doctrine. 

Lalla next addresses herself to some woman who had remon¬ 
strated with her for not following the usual customs in regard to 
female dress. It is said that she made a practice of going about as 
a nude ascetic, and she herself says that “ naked I began to dance.” 
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She tells the woman that just as a fatted ram is prepared for 
sacrifice and death by feeding it on grain and cakes, so the factors 
constituting the principles of experience of the sensible universe 
must be prepared for disappearance by meditation on and realisa¬ 
tion of the nature of the Self. In order to attain to true knowledge 
the seeker after salvation must certify to himself the eventual 
nothingness of the factors or principles which constitute the 
materiality of the sensible universe. The fatted rams represent 
these factors; and just as a ram, fattened on fruits and the like, 
has but the smallest beginning in his mother’s womb, and grows 
to great size and vigour before he is ready for sacrifice, so the 
principles of materiality are developed from earlier subtile 
capacities, and under the influence of the chain of cause and effect 
which results in illusion, become powerful and conceal from the 
soul its knowledge of its real Self. 

Lalla points out that if knowledge of the Place of the 
Supreme is attained, violation of Hindu custom matters not 
at all. 

Then she explains how she came to dance naked in the fashion 
of the devotee. Her Guru, or spiritual preceptor, whose duty it 
is to confide to his disciple the mysteries of religion, had taught 
her to recognise the external world as naught but an illusion, 
and to restrict her thoughts to a meditation on her inner 
Self. When she had grasped the identity of her Self with the 
Supreme Self, she learnt to appreciate all externals at their 
true value. So she abandoned even her dress and took to going 
about naked. 

The wandering of Lalla in a nude condition is the subject of 
more than one story in Kashmir. Filled with supreme rapture 
she behaved like a mad woman. The dance of the naked devotee 
is supposed to be a copy of the dance of Shiva, typifying the 
course of the cosmos under His rule. It implies that the devotee 
has wholly surrendered the world and become united with 
Shiva. 

io. Lady, rise and offer to the Name, 

Bearing in thy hand the flesh and wine. 

Such shall never bring thee loss and shame. 

Be it of no custom that is thine. 

This they know for Knowledge that have found— 

Be the loud Cry from His Place but heard— 

Unity betwixt the Lord and Sound, 

Just as Sound hath unison with Word. 
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77. Feed thy fatted rams, thou worldly one, 

Take them grain and dainties, and then slay. 

Give thy thoughts that reek with “said and done” 
Last-fruits of Knowledge, and cast away. 

Then shalt see with Spirit-eyes the Place 
Where the dwelling of the Lord shall be: 

Then shall pass thy terrors of disgrace: 

Then shall Custom lose her hold on thee. 

94. “Think not on the things that are without: 

Fix upon thy inner Self thy Thought: 

So shalt thou be freed from let or doubt”: — 

Precepts these that my Preceptor taught. 

Dance then, Lalla, clothed but by the air: 

Sing then, LaM, clad but in the sky. 

Air and sky: what garment is more fair? 

“Cloth,” saith Custom—Doth that sanctify? 

VI 

“The void that merges into the Void” has a great fascination 
for Lalla, and she constantly harps on it in some of her most 
mystical verses filled with allusions to the terms employed in the 
Yoga doctrine. In that doctrine the Moon and the Sun represent 
respectively the uppermost and lowest seats of action or circles 
in the subtile human body—the mental and fleshly capacities. 
When, by intense mental absorption the ydgi causes these to dis¬ 
appear or cease to be present to consciousness, he is conscious 
of the existence of nothing except his thinking faculty or abstract 
mind. When this is finally absorbed in the Supreme, all sense of 
difference between the individual Spirit and the Universal Being 
is sunk in the all-consuming consciousness of All-Being, All-Light. 

The whole object of the ydgi by his bodily practice is to become 
absorbed into Parama Shiva, the Supreme, and so escape Re-birth. 
This he endeavours to secure by blocking up the breath in the 
air-tubes as he conceives them, while intensely meditating on the 
Sahasrara Circle situated in mystic parlance in the sinus of the 
forehead, where is the Moon and also the abode of Parama Shiva, 
the Supreme. By this meditation he tries to enter into the highest 
mental absorption, in which the organ of thought is absorbed 
microcosmically into the Sahasrara and macrocosmically into 
Parama Shiva. Thus does he obtain final Release—what Christians 
would call salvation. 
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Lalla refers to these ideas over and over again. She states in 
effect, “when the Sun disappeared, then came the Moonlight; 
when the Moon disappeared, only Thought remained: when 
Thought disappeared, Nothing was left anywhere.” By “dis¬ 
appeared” she meant “ceased to be present in consciousness.” 
That is to say that th eytigi raises his consciousness from the world 
of the flesh to the sphere of absolute being. Here the sense of 
difference between his individual spirit and the Universal Being 
is sunk in the all-consuming consciousness of All-Being, All-Light. 

This consideration leads Lalla to one of her favourite ideas, “ the 
merging of the void into the Void.” When the holy books have 
disappeared by Yogic contemplation, there remains the Sound, 
the mystic formula; when that disappears, there remains the 
organ of Thought; when that too disappears, there remains 
Nothing, a void: then does the void disappear into the great Void. 
In the Shaiva philosophy, as has been already said, the transcen¬ 
dental Void, the emptiness, is the imaginary body in which one 
feels oneself in dreams, a vague, indistinct, and undefined some¬ 
thing which is practically “Nothing.” 

Lalla’s teaching thus amounts to this. The void is the apparent 
material world, which is really empty nothingness, and when 
final Release is attained, its apparent existence disappears in the 
Great Transcendental Void, consciousness of mere existence in bliss. 

To the Shaiva the chief of the six enemies which impedes 
union with the Supreme is Desire, sexual desire. The others are 
Wrath, Desire in the general sense, Arrogance, Delusion of mind 
and Jealousy. Some substitute Joy and Pride for Delusion and 
Jealousy. So Lalla teaches that through the staunching of Desire 
by meditating on the nature of the Self of Naught, and by 
abandoning vain imaginings and knowledge, the void can be 
merged into the Void. 

Then Lalla explains how she herself reached the Goal where the 
void merged into the Void, in most mystical verse full of references 
to Yogic practice and belief. By the rein of No-desire,—the 
absence of all desire, brought on by meditation,—she held in 
control the steed of her thought. By ardent practice she brought 
under her subjection all the vital airs circulating in the passages 
in her body. The heat of Life rises from the region of the Sun of 
Fire, which is resident in the lowest circle of the subtile body, 
the Muladhara at the base of the abdomen, and in the highest 
circle, the Sahasrara in the sinus of the forehead, resides the cooling 
nectar of the Moon of Thought. By her meditation Lalla passed 
the mystic nectar from the region of the Moon into her spiritual 
frame and thus became mistress of her Self, overcoming the 
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sensuous airs from the neighbourhood of the Sun of her material 
Life: she had completely blocked the circulation of her vital airs 
rising from about her Sun, and her Moon had consequently 
distilled its nectar. Thus did her empty void of matter become 
merged into the great Void. 

9. Sets the Sun of this low flesh in Mind: 

Sets the Moon of lofty mind in Thought: 

So shall Thought pass gently to the Wind, 

And the Wind and Universe to Naught. 

11. Let go thy Books and the Sound retain: v 

Let go Sound—thy Mind still undestroyed: 

Let go thy Mind, and be Naught thy gain— 

Just a void, that melts, and lo! the Void. 

30. Stanch thy desires, but seek not thou afar 
Rarities of healing for the flow. 

That which stays all effluents that are 

Waits in thine own House for thee to know. 

Stanch thy vain imaginings of thought: 

Let thy costly learning be destroyed : 

Meditating on the Self of Naught, 

Find the void that sinks, and lo! the Void. 

69. Lalla guides with reins of No-desire 

Steeds of thought to lead her where she wills: 

So on breaths from near her Sun of Fire 
Fall cool drops her Moon of Self distils. 

Take then vantage of thy Moon and Thought, 

While the breaths that hinder thee be cloyed; 

So thou reach the very goal of Naught, 

Past the void that lifts, and lo! the Void. 


VII 

Lalla hammers home the importance of securing freedom from 
Desire. Neither the gain nor the abandonment of power gives 
true respite from care. Only freedom from Desire brings content. 
A man does not grasp the true knowledge till he understands that, 
even while yet alive, he should be as one dead,—free from all 
Desire. 

She enforces this contention by an allusion to an old Hindu 
idea that while a child is in its mother’s womb it remembers all 
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its former births and resolves on its coming to life to act so as 
to acquire Release from further transmigration. But directly it 
is born, recollection of these previous existences disappears and it 
loses all memory of its resolution. She reproaches the unbeliever 
with this act of forgetfulness, and advises him, while yet alive, 
to become as one dead by destroying the Six Enemies,—lust, 
wrath, desire, arrogance, delusion and jealousy,—and thus acquire 
complete indifference to worldly temptation. The resultant honour 
is, of course, absorption into the Supreme Self. This she contrasts 
with the objects of the worldly ambition practised by the public. 

Lalla compares a man’s mind to his ass, and advises him to 
keep it under control or it will wander forth into strange heresies 
and will suffer in consequence. This she teaches by an allegory 
well within the understanding of Kashmiris. The saffron-gardens 
are the most valuable cultivated land in Kashmir. An ass loose 
in one might do incalculable damage and would accordingly have 
to undergo suffering, which would in the end fall upon its owner. 

These ideas are in consonance with Hindu teaching and are to 
be found in the Bhagavad Gitd . 

Lalla still further enforces her point by verses addressed to 
Shiva, the god of the dark blue throat, which he acquired at the 
time of the churning of the ocean, when the gods extracted im¬ 
mortality-giving nectar from it. The first thing to come up in 
the churning was the deadly Kalakuta poison, which was swallowed 
by Shiva to prevent it from doing further harm. The poison dyed 
his neck dark blue. 

In these lines Lalla alludes to “the Six,” of which Hindu philo¬ 
sophy has numerous groups. The Supreme Deity has six attributes, 
—omniscience, contentment, knowledge of the past from eternity, 
absolute self-sufficiency, irreducible potency and omnipotence. 
Lalla exclaims that, though she knew it not, she, as really one with 
Him, also had these six. But in her ignorance, while the Supreme 
was ever master of “these Six,” she was misled by another six. 
This other six is capable of various interpretations. They may be 
the Six Enemies, or the six human infirmities, or the six periods 
of human life, or the six changes in life. 

The Six Attributes of the Deity are the result of the absence 
of Desire, and the Six Attributes of unregenerate manhood of 
the presence of Desire, and man dwells in consequence in misery. 

12. Keep thy kingdom and thy wealth, and live 

Bowed down with cares and great desire blent; 

Kingdom and wealth to another give, 

And surfeit thy heart with discontent. 
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Only whose soul is from desire free 
Hath not care for any thing that is; 

Learning Death in Life true Life to be, 

Knowledge that is Truth alone is his. 

87. When wert dwelling in thy mother’s womb, 

Thine was the vow to be born no more: 

Since hast lost the wonder of that tomb, 

What remembrance of thy days of yore ? 

If from Re-birth thou wouldst now be free. 

Die to Desire, though be Death in store, 

So that honour great be won by thee:— 

Unity with Him for evermore. 

88. Set not thine ass from thy guidance free. 

Costly saffron-gardens to devour, 

Lest he bring on him all ills that be, 

And on thee fell retribution’s hour. 

Let not thy mind wander from the fount 
Knowledge gives to nourish it withal. 

What hast thou but that poor ass to mount ? 

’Tis on thy back that the blows will fall. 

13. Shiva of the dark blue throat, like thee, 

Six be attributes to know me by: 

Only this discord twixt Thee and me— 

Thou art Lord of thine; not so am I. 

Mine the six that All-desire rules; 

Thine the six that ruleth No-desire: 

This I knew not, being of the fools 
Burnt in the flames of undying fire. 

VIII 

In highly technical verses, in which Lalla endeavours to convey 
esoteric doctrines to the public and thus to make them exoteric, 
she attempts to describe the Supreme, whom she calls Shiva and 
connects with Vishnu and Brahma. Her Shiva, however, is not 
a personal deity, but the first phase of the Supreme in the Universe, 
the Shiva Tattva, which xhtydgi understands to be but a manifesta- 
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tion of a deeper Reality of the Absolute Spirit. He is the 
ever-unobstructed Sound,—the mystic syllable 6 m ,—which, once 
uttered, vibrates in perpetuity. His essence is ethereality, the sky, 
and His home is in the void, conceived to exist in the Sahasrara 
Circle in the sinus of the forehead of the subtile body. Nothing 
whatever can be predicated concerning Him. He is successively 
transformed into the Sound and the Dot of Light by its own 
reflection on itself. The Supreme resides in the subtile body in 
the form of a minute Dot of Light, surrounded by coils of His 
Para Shakti, the Supreme Energy. When by intense abstract 
meditation on the Ego, the y 6 gi gets his first glimpse of the Dot, 
the latter is set in motion and the Para Shakti is roused and awakes 
with a loud cry. 

The sacred syllable 6 m has been described as the “spoken 
utterance which continues vibrating at the point of utterance, 
the sound that mostly has the semblance of inarticulateness.” 
There is no one who causes it to be uttered and no one who 
checks it. The God dwelling in the human breast utters it 
Himself. This syllable is called “ unobstructed ” because its nature 
is imperishable. 

Lalla describes Shiva as but the horse upon which the Supreme 
rides and Vishnu (Keshav) and Brahma, the other members of 
the Hindu Triad or Trinity, as the servants of the horse. Being 
a Shaiva, she would exalt Shiva above the others. 

14. Who shall be the rider, if for steed 

Shiv the Self-intelligence shall be ? 

What though Keshav shall attend his need, 

Helped by Brahma of the Mystic Three. 

If the Self-intelligence be I, 

I the Self-intelligence must be, 

Needing Twain in One to mount him by, 

What rider but the Supreme is he ? 

This is the Knowledge that Lall& knows, 

When her glimpses of her Self begin, 

Telling her of Sound that ever grows 
Round the Dot of Light she sees within. 

15. Name, nor lineage, nor form, nor hue 

Hath the Ever-unobstructed Sound, 

Who of Himself is the Empty Blue,— 

Whose home but in the Void is found; 
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Who of own reflection is the Light 
And of own supremacy the Fount; 

Who with the Void-absolute is dight, 

That is the Self who the steed shall mount. 

IX 

Lalla illustrates her teaching of the essential unity of all things 
with the Supreme by the analogy of ice, snow and water, which 
she explains are three different things, but on reflection we see 
that they are not different; when the sun shines, the three will 
become one. So does the sun of true knowledge make the soul 
recognise not only its identity with the Supreme, but also that 
the whole universe is one. 

There is in her verse a reference to an obscure and complicated 
theory of cosmogony in the Yogic doctrine which it will not repay 
to go into here. 

Lalla, like most Hindu philosophic teachers, is a strong critic 
of idolatry, and she advises the Brahman doctors to offer, in lieu 
of worshipping stocks and stones, the Yogic spiritual offerings of 
the vital breaths,—to practise bringing the vital airs under control 
in the Yogic fashion. 

16. Ice and snow and water: these be three 

That to thy vision separate seem: 

But they are one to the eyes that see 
By light of the Consciousness Supreme. 

What the cold doth part, the sun combines: 

What the sun doth part, doth Shiv make whole: 

What Shiv doth part, the Supreme confines 
In one Shiv and Universe and Soul. 

17. What are thine idols but lumps of stone? 

What but stone the temples that are thine ? 

Venerable Brahman, why alone 
Offerings to these to make Divine ? 

Hold the breaths that in thy body rise, 

Meditating on the One alone; 

So thou be of understanding wise 
And thou know Him to be not of stone. 

x 

For all her mysticism, her fanatical devotion to her religion and 
calling, and her desire to implant them in the public open to 
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her, Lalla was just a human being. Her peculiar habits of ascetic 
life and her nudeness drew down on her much criticism, and she 
answers it in her verses, referring to it many times. 

She compares herself to a mirror on which some ashes have 
fallen—not, as she explains, to soil the mirror, but to serve to 
polish it. So long as she is innately devoted to Shankar, i.e ., to 
Shiva the Real and the True, no amount of abuse can affect her. 

She flies out at her critics in vigorous irony and proclaims her¬ 
self as callous to the blame and praise of the world. It is best to 
be as a non-sentient block to the knowledge, sight and wisdom 
of this life. 

All earthly repute is vanity itself, and by reference to a well- 
known Hindu legend she enforces the wisdom of keeping a calm 
mind, clear of words that wound as fire, but after all weigh in 
the scales of Truth as nothing. According to the legend, there is 
imprisoned at the bottom of the peaceful ocean a terribly des¬ 
tructive fire. If it were to burst forth, the whole world would be 
destroyed. Similarly, if the fire of wrath bursts forth from the 
ocean of the mind, it leaves deadly scars, and yet, to the wise 
man, it is nothing. 

She vigorously enforces the wisdom of “being all things to all 
men”: a doctrine that may be called universal. It has long been 
very much alive in India and is brought home in a widely known 
verse of Lalla’s successor Kabir, worth repeating here: 

Sab-se hiliyi; sab-se miliye; 

Sab-kd lijiyS ndm; 

“ hdn-ji , hdnji” sab-se kahiye: 
basiye apne gdm. 

Everyone meeting, everyone greeting; 

Give everyone his name: 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” say to everyone: 

But bide in your ain hame! 

18. Shall a little ash my mirror soil? 

Shall a little word my heart distress ? 

Shall a little goad-prick service spoil ? 

What if Shankar His devoted bless ? 

21. Bind thy hatred round me: shout my shame: 

Say what things of me thy heart shall find: 
Worship me with flowers: praise nor blame 
Touch the undefiled of thought and mind. 
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20. Hast thou knowledge, be thou as a fool: 

Hast thy sight clearly, be as one blind: 

Hast thou thy hearing, let deafness rule: 

And in all things be without a mind. 

24. Bubble that upon the wind shall ride, 

Wind thy hand shall gather by the root, 

Hair-string that an elephant shall guide, 

Water in a basket,—is thy Repute. 

23. Keep thy mind calm as the Peaceful Sea, 

Slaking and quenching the Fires of Wrath, 

Lest from thy bondage thou set them free 
And the words of rage, as flames, break forth: 

Words that shall sear, as with fire, thy mind, 

Burnt in anger to be healed in ruth. 

What are they? Nothing. Nothing but wind, 

When thou hast weighed them in scales of Truth. 

20. When one asks aught of thee, answer “yes”; 

When one speaks, to hearken do thou feign; 

When one exhorts, his acumen bless; 

And the depths and heights of knowledge gain. 

XI 

Lalla returns to her teaching. She declaims against the per¬ 
petual Re-birth of the unregenerated—the eternal round of 
Nothing. “What is anything? It is nothing, nothing, nothing.” To 
which may be compared: “Vanity of vanity, saith the Preacher, 
all is vanity.” 

And then in verse so full of references to Hindu legend and 
the Shaiva and Yoga philosophies that it cannot be translated, 
but can only be given to non-Hindus in explanatory lines, she 
shows how this weary round can be avoided. 

Her actual language is terse enough: “The day will be extin¬ 
guished and night will come; The surface of the earth will become 
extended to the sky; On the day of the new moon, the moon 
swallowed up the demon of eclipse. The illumination of the Self 
in the organ of thought is the true worship of Shiva.” No attempt 
has been made here to “translate” these cryptic sayings into 
English verse, but only an effort is made to give their traditional 
esoteric sense in an extended form. 
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What Lalla is thought to have meant is this. Once the mind 
realises the true nature of the Self as the Supreme Self, to which 
Lalla gives the name of Shiva, all things fade into nothingness. 
There is no distinction between day and night, and the beginnings 
of the apparently solid earth merge into those of the sky, so that 
the earth and sky become one. 

By this process the very demon of eclipse, Rahu or Rah, is 
eclipsed himself: a cryptic remark which is explainable thus. 
According to Hindu tradition, the moon contains sixteen digits, 
each containing a certain amount of nectar. Each day the gods 
drink the nectar in one digit, so that on the sixteenth day only 
one digit remains. This accounts for the waning of the moon. 
The nectar of the sixteenth day is what remains over on the day 
of the new moon. On the occasion of a solar eclipse the moon 
and the sun are together, and the nectar of the sixteenth digit, 
becoming heated and caused to evaporate by the proximity of the 
sun, ascends into that luminary. Rahu, the demon of eclipse, then 
swallows the sun in order to drink the nectar. 

Lalla uses this legend explaining natural phenomena to describe 
the process of absorption into the Sahasrara, the highest circle 
in the sinus of the forehead of the subtile human body. By long 
practice of the activities of his material organ of thought, the yogi 
becomes absorbed in the Absolute, when all his sense of indi¬ 
viduality is extinguished in perfect stillness of thought. Drinking 
the lunar nectar in the Sahasrara, he overcomes Death and the 
Power of Phenomenal Being. 

Mystical as all this is, there is yet further mystery in Lalla’s 
verse. Normally in Hindu philosophy there is a distinction 
between the subject, object and instrument of cognition. In the 
verse the subject is typified by Rahu, the demon of the lunar 
eclipse, the object by the Moon, and the instrument by the Sun. 
The thinker (ydgt) is able to “swallow the moon,” by which is 
meant that he is able to think away the phenomenal world into 
a blank. But he cannot dissolve it, for there still exists the triad 
of the object, subject and instrument of cognition, until the Para 
Samvid, the Higher Consciousness, is attained, by which all three 
are fixed together and sublimated into a void of infinite Unity. 

LaM refers to the presence of the Higher Consciousness. 
Whereas in ordinary meditation “Rahu swallows the Moon,” 
which is to say, the thinker effaces the phenomenal world, the 
Higher Consciousness, typified by the Moon residing in the 
Sahasrara, absorbs the consciousness of the thinker into itself, 
entirely sublimating its contents into the Void. The Moon has 
swallowed Rahu. 
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It is these considerations that are rendered in the English 
metrical version of Lalla’s Saying rather than the Saying 
itself. 

19. They come and come, and they have to go 
Night and day for ever on and on, 

Going back to whence they came, and so 
Wander they the universe upon. 


Weary, ceaseless, never-ending round— 

Birth on birth, and birth on birth, in pain— 

Till doth every self on self rebound— 

Naught on naught, and naught on naught again. 


22. Think within thee, till the light of day 
Be as the darkness of very night— 

Till the self-illuminated Way 

Show thee the Darkness to be but Light. 


Then shall the bounds of the solid Earth 
Mingle with the liquid of the Sky: 

Then shalt thou gain freedom from Re-birth, 
Merging into Shiv the Self on high. 

When the nectar of the waning Moon 
Riseth to feed the awaiting Sun, 

What is it aught but an empty boon ? 

Booty that the maw of Rah hath won. 


Yet shall Self-illuminated Thought 
Show another picture, late or soon:— 
Ignorance blind—as a demon caught; 
RSh himself as booty of the Moon. 


There be that to know and to be known. 

There be knowledge, too, to know them by. 
By the Light in thee shall both be shown, 
Thinking and thinking, if thou but try. 


Rah it was came booty for the Moon; 

Now shall the Moon be booty of thine. 
Think on, and both shall a void be soon: 
Only shall remain the Thought Divine. 
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Think on yet, and Consciousness shall come 
Higher than the consciousness destroyed: 
Then shalt thou behold of all the sum:— 
’Tis the void that passeth to the Void. 


Lalla continues her mystical teaching. She addresses her steed 
of thought, saying that she will guide it by her Yogic art to self- 
realisation, which is obtained by mastering the vital airs, prdna 
and apdna. These are the principal airs of the body, the outward 
and the inward. There are five “ airs ” described in general Hindu 
philosophy: the upward flowing air which has its seat in the lungs 
and is exhaled through the mouth and nose; the downward 
flowing air which is expelled from the anus; that which rises in 
the throat and enters the head; that which has its seat in the 
cavity of the navel and is essential to digestion; and that which 
is diffused through the whole body. These course through the 
body, and the object of the Shaiva ascetic is to restrain them by 
“ holding his breath ”; but the main object is to bring the first two, 
the prdna and apdna , under complete control. 

Lalla then explains how she secures Release by absorption into 
the Supreme. In the spiritual body of man there are the six 
circles impelling him to experience the objective universe and to 
look upon it as real. These must be mastered before true enlighten¬ 
ment is reached, and Lalla compares the process to that of cutting 
a way through forests. A mystical Moon, the abode of the Supreme 
Shiva, exists under the frontal sinus, and once he has mastered 
the six circles, the ydgi becomes cognisant of this Moon and is 
absorbed into the Supreme, whom Lalla here calls Shankar. 

She states that she has effected the mastery by controlling and 
suppressing the vital airs, and that the exciting cause is ardent 
love or desire for Shiva. 

26. Steed of my thought, speed thou through the sky, 
Urged by the mystery of my art; 

Pass thou in the twinkling of an eye 
Through the empyrean of my heart. 

Yet by the rein of my breath-control, 

Breathless I’ll guide thee by ways I know; 

So shall my chariot of Knowledge roll 
Down the paths of my own Self that go. 
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25. While I drive through forests that are mine 

Bursts forth Light from my awakened Moon. 
Holding all breaths, carnal and divine, 

Gain I then the guerdon of His boon. 


Parched my heart by fires of this my Love, 
Knowledge shall be mine of how and why: 
Then shall there dwell in the Void above 
Twain in One, Shankar the Self and I. 


XIII 

Becoming didactic, Lalla teaches that it is well to observe the 
ordinary precautions of clothing and food for the body, whilst 
recognising it to be worth nothing, and filling the mind with 
discernment of the Self and the Supreme. But she teaches also 
that they only who have kept their minds free from eating and 
apparel shall ascend to the Supreme. 

She compares Desire to a money-lender who gives a loan of 
fruition of hopes, but demands a hard repayment of principal 
and interest; and she declares that no bondslave of Desire shall 
escape from Yama, the judge of the soul after Death. Happy 
indeed, she says, is the contented soul to whom Desire refuses 
to make a loan. 

And then she teaches that ordinary asceticism, and even ardent 
yearning, are common enough, but that without the knowledge 
of the true nature of the Self, they are of no avail for ultimate 
Release. 

28. Keep a little raiment for the cold 

And a little food for stomach’s sake: 

Pickings for the crows thy body hold, 

But thy mind a house of Knowledge make. 

27. Thou shalt have no peace in brave attire, 

Nor shall dainties satisfaction give; 

Neither shalt escape from Yama’s ire, 

If thou a bondslave of Desire live. 

Only is he blessed and at peace, 

False hopes abandoned, who ascends 

Where the hard loans of Desire cease, 

Where no debt, nor any one that lends. 
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29. Not by virtue of thy attitudes, 

Not by thy most ardent wish for peace, 

Not by Self-command where Self intrudes, 

Shalt thou gain the portals of Release. 

Even though thy body melt in Thought 
Like as salt doth melt into the Sea, 

Yet if Mind be not in Nature taught 
Knowledge of thy Self there may not be. 

XIV 

Viewing the world from the point of view of the y 6 gi> Lalla 
praises the life of inactive contemplation. All action is defilement 
and hinders the soul from obtaining Release. But in impassioned 
verse she declares that the real freedom from action is that of 
the soul. The body may be a slave to duty and yet the soul may 
be free. 

32. Sleep in Illusion while art yet awake; 

Wake to Illusion and slumber still : 

Cleanse thee in every Pool, and take 
All Uncleanness to thy soul at will. 

^ 31. Fill days and nights with the cares of life, 

Yet thy Freedom in Inaction find— 

Action raiseth by the Airs of strife 
Clouds upon the mirror of thy Mind. 

When hast learnt Wisdom, the clouds shall clear: 

Then dost gain thee honour for the Call: 

Called, thou seest that the Self is near. 

What art then ? Nothing. And He is all. 

xv 

Lalla sets up a fine spirited plea for spiritual as against formal 
worship, teaching that ritual will not bring the seeker to absorption 
into the Supreme Shiva, here called Shankar, but that the pure 
desire and mind behind the ceremonies will succeed. The verses 
conveying this idea are, however, mystical. 

Firstly she alludes to the “Nectar of the Moon,” and by that 
expression refers to the Moon in the highest Circle of the subtile 
body, the Sahasrara in the frontal sinus. The Moon is here 
equivalent to the Supreme Shiva. And then, taking the ordinary 
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ceremonial worship by gifts of flowers to, and pouring water 
over, the material image of Shiva as her model, she teaches that 
the flowers should be devotion to Him, while over His image 
should be poured, not material water, but the mystic lunar nectar 
—the juice of the Moon abiding in the Sahasrara. 

The mystical allusion in all this is that the y 6 gi> who by medita¬ 
tion is becoming absorbed in the Sahasrara, drinks this nectar 
and thereby becomes master over himself and the sphere of cosmic 
action. Thus does Lalla advise him to devote himself to perfect 
stillness of thought and lose all sense of individuality, and so 
secure absorption into the Supreme, through absorption into the 
Sahasrara. There is also a reference to the “mystic formula,” the 
Spell of Silence. By this Lalla means that the yhgi utters no sound, 
but simply performs various exhalations and inhalations. This is 
the mysterious “Way of the Swan,” to which she refers by name 
later on. What she says here is that“ by the mystic formula of silence 
will the Shiva-Self become manifest,” in allusion to the common 
application of the term “Way of the Swan” to the Supreme 
Shiva, dwelling in the Sahasrara and identified with the individual 
soul. Contemplation on this leads the ySgi also to absorption into 
the Supreme Shiva through absorption into the Sahasrara. 

Lalla then bursts forth into impassioned praise of the mystic 
syllable Om in highly esoteric verse. She calls it the an&hata-rav , 
equivalent of the Sanskrit anahata-dhvani , the Unobstructed 
Sound, and describes it as identical with, or as equivalent to, 
the Supreme Himself. This requires some explanation. 

Om is the Unobstructed Sound, whose progress is perpetual, 
everlasting. Esoterically it has the semblance of inarticulateness, 
can be uttered only by the deity dwelling within the subtile 
breasts of living creatures, and has no human utterer or obstructor 
of its sound. It is perpetual because it never comes to a close but 
vibrates perpetually. It is self-created because it is caused without 
any percussion. It takes its rise in the abdomen and issues through 
the nose of the subtile body. It is the mystical sacred Sound, 
the Holy Word, the Logos. To Lalla it typified the Supreme 
Shiva; to Hindu writers generally it is the inexpressibly Sacred 
Thing possessing qualifications of holiness in an infinite variety. 

Lalla couches her verses to Om in terms filled with references 
to the Y6ga doctrine. She describes it as possessing all the virtues 
of the other mystic syllables or spells, and th eydgi as one who can 
by his art make it and only it to rise from the Cavern, the mysterious 
subtile bulb behind and below the navel into which the veins and 
arteries debouch. The Cavern is the focal centre of all bodily 
thought and action, and from it radiate the various tubes through 
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which circulate the vital airs. To the true y 6 gi this is the abode 
of Om . It is fixed there and he causes it to rise perpetually up¬ 
wards through the heart by the “Jar” exercise, which consists 
of meditation accompanied by bottling up or retaining the breath 
after inspiration. By this suppression of breath the y 6 gi blocks 
up the vital airs circulating through the tubes radiating from the 
Cavern, and thereby causes the organ of Thought to become 
absorbed into Shiva, represented by the mystical Moon existing 
in the Sahasrara or brain. He thus attains to perfect stillness of 
Thought and by extinguishing all sense of individuality he secures 
absorption into the Supreme. It is an extremely recondite theory, 
but it has to be stated in order to explain what Lalla means by 
references to the Cavern and the Yogi’s art. 

Lalla’s bare statement is that the Jar exercise “forms a bridge 
to the Brahmarandhrathe Place. As a technical term, this is 
regarded as a spot or cavity in the anterior fontanelle of the brain 
under the frontal sinus (seepp. i53and 161). It is thus situated close 
to the Sahasrara and is connected with it. The Brahmarandhra is 
the upper end of the Sushumna, the principal air-tube of the 
subtile body, through which Om can be made to ascend to the 
Sahasrara. This last is the abode of the Supreme Shiva, who is 
recognised as one with the Supreme Self within himself. Then 
cries Lalla: “Of what benefit to him are a thousand spells? To 
whom else, therefore, should he offer worship?” 

39. Who are they that wreaths of flowers bring? 

What are the flowers that at the Feet they lay? 

Water that they on the Image fling ? 

What the spell that Shankar’s Self shall sway? 

40. Pure Desire and Mind the flowers bring: 

Flowers of Devoted Faith they lay: 

Nectar of the Moon on Him they fling: 

Silence the Spell that shall Shankar sway. 

34. Stirred by the power of thy Yogi’s art 
From the dark Cavern wherein it lies, 

Onwards through the life-beats of thy heart 
Naught but Om, the spell of spells, may rise. 

Borne thence by thy art unto the Place 
Om shall grow to Unobstructed Sound. 

I What is thy need then to seek for grace, 

\ When in thy Self the Spell of spells is found? 
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33. He that knows the Place to be a shrine— 

Unto himself and the Self a home— 

Hears the Unobstructed Sound divine, 

Growing ever to the vibrant Om. 

When thy vain imaginings are fled, 

Why put thy faith in spells that come and go ? 

Why to worship others be thou led, 

When thine own Self for the Self dost know ? 

XVI 

Again Lalla becomes didactic. She knows that by means of 
intense concentration of mind the ydgi claims to be able to achieve 
magical powers and to perform apparently impossible actions. 
But she points out that these are but the art of a conjurer, whereas 
the true ydgi disdains miraculous powers and devotes himself to 
uhion with the Supreme Self by acquiring knowledge of his own 
Self. 

This leads to the praise of perfect contentment, using an expres¬ 
sion found elsewhere in Hindu sacred literature that the death 
of another is not any one's business—it is good to die and it is 
good to live long. She preaches the uselessness of seeking the 
Supreme by means of long pilgrimages, using the metaphor of 
a pile of grass to indicate worldly pursuits. The further a man's 
thoughts wander from the consideration of the identity of the 
Supreme and the Self, the more tempting will worldly pursuits 
appear to be. 

And then she teaches that Breath-discipline or restraint of the 
vital airs is necessary for the attainment of union with the Supreme, 
and that he who carries out the Yoga exercises to that end, on 
re-birth into this world, is fortunate, for he will be able in it to 
effect the union. Here again she uses expressions found elsewhere 
in Hindu sacred writings. 

38. Why cool the flames, Yogi? Stay the stream? 

Why dost walk feet upwards in the sky ? 

Why milk a bullock ? Why magic dream ? 

Why these base feats of the juggler try? 

35. Bom once again in this world to be, 

Light alone can satisfaction give. 

What is it that death take thee or me, 

Happy to die and content to live ? 
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^ 36. Holy one, roaming from place to place, 

Seeking for union with the Lord, 

Is he not ever before thy face ? 

What then dost gain by research abroad ? 

Study the Mystery of thy Soul, 

Have faith the Self in the Self to see: 

Further thou art from that which is whole, 

Greener the grasses of this World be. 

37. He that keeps breath-discipline aright, 

Touched by nor hunger nor thirst of Earth, 

Unto the end shall he hold the Light:— 

Fortunate he in this World of Birth. 

XVII 

Lalla sets up another very fine plea for spiritual as against 
formal worship, and preaches that as the whole creation is but 
an emanation from the Supreme, any offering made by man can 
only be an offering of Himself to Himself. 

And then she states that she knows not whence she came or 
whither she will go. Life is but an empty breath. “ Reason thus 
with life, a breath thou art.” The one thing that is worth grasping 
is the teaching of the identity of the Self with the Supreme Self. 

Finally she urges that the true saint is the servant of all, by his 
humility and lovingkindness. 

42. Thou art the Heavens, and Thou the Earth: 

Thou alone art day and night and air: 

Thou Thyself art all things that have birth, 

Even the offerings of flowers fair. 

Thou art, too, the sacrificial meal: 

Thou the water that is poured on Thee: 

Thou art unction of the things that heal. 

Dost then need an offering from me ? 

J How came I hither? And by what road? 

Whither shall I go? And by what way? 

There art Thou and I in one abode: 

Here an empty breath I pass my day. 
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43. Slay first the thieves—desire, lust and pride; 

Learn thou then to be the slave of all. 

Robbers only for a while abide; 

Ever liveth the devoted Call. 

All a man’s gain here is nothing worth, 

Save when his service shall be his sword; 

Ash from the fire is the sun of birth: 

Gain thou then the Knowledge of the Lord, 

XVIII 

Lalla continues to be didactic and teaches that action—works, 
Desire—is the great enemy of absorption into the Supreme and 
causes perpetual Re-birth. By recognising the identity of the Self 
with the Supreme (here called Shambhu, a name of Shiva), as 
taught by the spiritual teacher, a man becomes free from the bond 
of .action. 

Then she teaches that freedom from Desire and a knowledge 
of the nature of the Self give ultimate Release, whether a man lead 
the life of a householder or bury himself in a hermitage. The mode 
of life is immaterial; with this knowledge, his own soul becomes 
assimilated to his conception of the nature of the Supreme, and 
he becomes spiritually one with Him. 

She teaches that while the ascetic is wandering to holy places 
and tormenting his body in his search for the Supreme, he knows 
not that all the time He is the ascetic’s Self, and hence ever close 
at hand. When the ascetic performs the most trivial action, it 
is really not he who does it, but the Supreme, identical with his 
Self: “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 

45. If thou hast it in thine heart to heed 
All that thy Preceptor teacheth thee, 

Thou shah not water for thy worship need, 
Wreaths, nor grass, nor seed of sesame. 

Then shall Shambhu thy meditation gain 
Through the loving longing of thine heart, 

So in joyance high shalt thou remain 
Ever with Him in thy lover’s part. 

Thine the soul that shall be action-free; 

Thine no fear of living to Re-birth; 

One with the Supreme that art to be, 

Freed from tribulations of this Farth. 
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64. He the all-pervading One, the Lord, 

He that is taintless, is one with thee:— 

If thou wilt learn this of thine own accord. 

Then as thou hast learnt, so thou shalt be. 

Choose a home-life; choose a hermitage; 

Choose to pass thine years as pleaseth thee; 

If Desire doth not thy heart engage, 

Then as thou hast learnt, so thou shalt be. 

46. If art filled with laughter, or dost yawn, 

If thou hast no choice twixt cough and sneeze, 
Eve*Sf thy breath in sighs be drawn, 

He is nigh thee in such acts as these. 

If thou art heeding the ascetic’s rules, 

So thou livest naked through the year, 

Ever bathing in the holy pools, 

Heed Him. In such actions He is near. 

XIX 

Indian religious verse is given to using puns, or rather to 
playing upon the double sense of many expressions. Lalla indulges 
in this pastime, and notably on this among other occasions where 
her verse has a double meaning throughout. Sufi influence may, 
however, be traceable here, as the Sufis wrote habitually with a 
double sense in their verse—one plain and one esoteric—and it 
is known that Lalla was acquainted with at least one Sufi saint. 

In this verse by one reading she explains how, in the days of 
her ignorance, she imagined that she could distinguish between 
her Self and the Supreme Self. That is to say, she started as a 
follower of the Dvaita doctrine. Then she tells us how, when she 
had discovered the identity of her Self with the Supreme Self, 
that is, had become an Advaita, she was filled with rapture of 
union. Moreover, as the Supreme Self was identical with her 
Self, He also was filled with the same rapture. 

By the other reading she sarcastically compares earthly pos¬ 
sessions and desires to the clay with which an ascetic daubs his 
body. He who cares for these things has all the joys of possession, 
ignorant of the truth that they are worthless as the clay. 

An attempt is here made to give both senses of the verse in an 
English dress. The double sense of Lalla’s verse turns upon 
reading the expression mi tsi, me (and) thee, as mitsi , earth, clay. 
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44. Hidden from mine eyes didst Thou remain, 

Since in Thy Self wert Thou absorbed: 

Sight of Thy body I could not gain, 

Since with clay my body I bedaubed. 

All day long I sought for Thee in me, 

Till I knew that Thou and I were one: 

All day long I sought the clay to see, 

Till the clay lay drying in the sun. 

When I knew that Thou and I were one, 

Thine and mine was rapture unrestrained: 

When I saw the clay dry in the sun, 

Then was the clay by my body gained. 

• xx 

Lalla is teaching the real insignificance of the universe and the 
ineffectiveness of human effort, and takes far flights into the Land 
of Poetry. 

As compared with the Universal Self, the universe is of no 
account, yet foolish mortals look upon it as something wonderful 
and enjoy it. Life, too, is but a momentary breath, as compared 
with eternity; and in reality an unsaved soul, in whatever form 
it may be born, has no time to live, but from the point of view 
of Eternity lives but for an instant, and dies and dies, and is 
born and re-born, again and again. 

In her unregenerate days Lalla had striven to find the Supreme 
Author of all things. Then by His Grace she was permitted to see 
that the door of approach to Him was barred to all human effort, 
and that no strivings of hers were of avail. So she stood there, 
outside the door, full of naught but longing love, and He revealed 
Himself to her, for she found Him in her Self. 

When she had given up the effort, and, having cleansed her 
mind from earthly passions, waited in patience with humility; 
then, and not till then, did she gain the true wisdom, and her 
reputation as a prophetess became widely spread. 

47. Lalla knows a lakelet very small: 

In it may not hide a mustard seed, 

Yet so mighty doth it seem withal 

That its waters fill a whole world’s need. 
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Where a seed of mustard may not hide, 

There a great rhinoceros may drink: 

Where may Leviathan’s self abide, 

There one spawn shall fill up to the brink. 

Day and night do elephant and deer 
Fall into this lakelet of the Earth, 

There to meet, like younglings of the year, 

Death that follows on the heels of birth. 

48. LaM probed the riddle of the Earth: 

Toiled she, heedless of her body’s strength, 

Spurred on to labours that were nothing worth, 

So on the Author she gaze at length. 

Striving and struggling, for the door was tight, 

Bolted and barred, till she longed the more 

Him to behold that was beyond her sight, 

Yet she could naught but gaze at the door. 

Yet as she stood gazing at the door, 

Contemplating Him with all her Soul, 

Lo! He opened it for evermore: 

There, within herself she saw Him whole. 

49. Lalla burnt the foulness from her soul; 

Famed abroad a prophetess was she; 

Freed from Desire and her heart made whole, 

Knelt she, just there, on her bended knee. 

XXI 

Lalla follows up her teaching. She emphasises the eternal pre¬ 
existence of the soul and its perpetual birth and re-birth unless 
released by true Knowledge. This she does by mentioning ex¬ 
periences that she says she recollects over enormous periods of time 
long ago. She reverts to this method of teaching more than once. 

She commences by saying that, as a result of her having achieved 
the perfect Knowledge, she has not only gained a great reputation, 
but she has become endued with the power of remembering the 
occurrences of her former lives. 

In common Hindu belief, at the intervals of a kalpa , or day 
of Brahma, or 432 million years, the universe suffers a partial 
dissolution. A hundred years of Brahma, each year being made 
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up of these kalpas (or days of Brahma), constitute a Mahakalpa. 
At the end of this vast period of time there is “ a great dissolution/' 
in which not only is our universe destroyed, but all the worlds 
of the gods with their inhabitants, and even Brahma himself. 

Lalla again compares the universe to a lakelet which overflows, 
meaning thereby a partial dissolution of the universe. Three of 
these she says she remembers experiencing. When there is “ a great 
dissolution," the only place that exists is the firmament resounding 
with the vibrant 6 m. Lalla says she remembers seeing one of these. 

Between the peak of Haramukh to the North and the mountain 
lake of Kaunsar to the South lies the Valley of Kashmir. There 
is a common legend, referred to in the Rdjatarangini , the great 
native History of Kashmir, that at the beginning of *he present 
kalpa this Valley was a lake called Satisaras; and across this lake 
from Haramukh to Kaunsar, Lalla says she remembers a bridge. 

Seven times altogether she says she remembers seeing the world 
becoming absorbed into the Void—the void that passed into the 
Void. 

Lalla reverts to these memories of former births to enforce 
another doctrine. The human soul, subject to illusive and worldly 
desires, is ever changing in its outward appearance from birth to 
birth, although it is always the same: just as the moon is always 
the same moon, though perpetually waxing and waning. 

The universe, though the same throughout, in Hindu belief 
undergoes dissolution into a waste of waters and is afterwards 
reformed again. Lalla again says that she remembers seeing this 
in former births. But at length she scoured illusion from her mind 
and became a new creature, for now she knows her Self. 

Lalla addresses an impassioned poem to her discovery of the 
knowledge of the identity of her Self with the Supreme Self, when 
she again refers to “ the lake." She describes her mind as intoxicated 
and maddened by worldly illusion, and how after the night of 
ignorance it was drawn to the Love of God by the “moonlight" 
of the dawn. Then she cried to her “Beloved" and awakened 
him, the “Beloved" being her own Self, which she had roused to 
the knowledge of its identity with the Supreme Self. She thus 
lost all the defilement of her mind in a lake of crystal-clear water. 

In the allegory of her awakening the Beloved there appears an 
echo of Sflfiism, which had a hold on India before Lall&’s time. 

The word used for “lake" is dah> which also means “ten," and 
so the original verse may be read to mean “my mind lost the 
defilement of the ‘ten'," i.e., the five organs of physical sense and 
the five organs of action, which are the chief impediments to 
the acceptance of the Great Truth. 


13-2 
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50. Holy meditation brought to her, 

Through the Knowledge Lalla came to know, 

Light of Perfect Wisdom, that could stir 
Memories of the life of long ago. 

Thrice the lakelet overflowed its bounds: 

Once the lakelet with the Earth resolved 

Into the Firmament, that resounds 
With the vibrant Om in Space dissolved. 

Once from Haramukh there stretched a bridge 
Unto Kaunsar, when the waters filled 

Valleys of Kashmir from ridge to ridge, 

And the voice which liveth now was stilled. 

Lalla remembers all these, and yet 
They be trifles that remembrance cloyed: 

Seven times memory broke the net: 

Came a void that passed, and lo! the Void. 

93. New and new—the story of the Soul— 

Changed and ever changed from birth to birth: 

So doth every moon that groweth whole 
Grow new again in each month of Earth. 

New and new—the universe dissolved— 

Came a waste of waters on the Earth: 

From the waste of waters new resolved, 

Sprang forth the World to another Birth. 

Scoured of the body and cleared of mind, 

Ever new and new hath Lalla grown: 

Sight is now hers that before was blind; 

Knowledge is hers that had nothing known. 

105. When the moonlight ended with the dawn, 

Mind of her Self with illusion mad 

Lalla to the love of God had drawn, 

Soothing the pain that had made him sad: 

Cried to her Beloved: “It is I, 

Lalla, LallS, that awakens Thee: 

Buried in the crystal lake doth lie 
All the defilement that darkened me.” 
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“ Self of my Self, for Thou art but I, 

Self of my Self, for I am but Thou, J 

Twain of us in One shall never die. 

What do they matter—the why and how?” 

XXII 

Lalla continues the teaching, enforcing by memories of former 
lives the doctrine of the impermanence of everything material. 
This she does in some of her best known sayings. 

She commences by yet another reference to having seen the 
infinite waste of waters at a general dissolution of the universe. 
Then she relates what she saw of the heroes of the Mahdbhdrata 
story of very long ago. But she tells the story in the Kashmiri 
style and not in that of India proper, in which it occurred. 

She says in her verse: “for a moment I saw the mother of the 
Pandavas; for a moment I saw an aunt of a potter’s wife.” The 
story runs thus. The Pandavas, the famous heroes of the Mahd¬ 
bhdrata , were kings, and their mother Kunti was a queen. Yet 
through treachery they were all at one time reduced to the direst 
misery and wandered hungry and thirsty till they came to the city 
of King Drupada. Here with their mother the Pandavas, dis¬ 
guised as mendicant Brahmans, found refuge in the hut of a 
potter, and supported themselves by begging. Lalla says that the 
potter’s wife or her children called Kunti their aunt. 

This is not the Mahdbhdrata story, for it would make out that 
the P&ndavas and their mother posed as potters, not as Brahmans. 
It is a curious fact that, in more than one instance, the stories 
of the great Indian epics, as told in Kashmir, differ widely from 
the Sanskrit text current in India proper. 

96. Just for a moment a river flows 
Pr. 47. With a rush of waters to the sea: 

Just for a moment an ocean shows 
Wastes of waters that all-bridgeless be. 

Just for a moment a flower grows, 

Bright and brilliant on a green-clad tree: 

Just for a moment a cold wind blows 
Through the bare thorns of a thicket free. 

Just for a moment a woman knows 
Nothing of Self or the Self to be: 

Just for a moment her Knowledge throws 
Back to her the Past in memory. 
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97. Just for a moment a hearth ablaze: 

Pr. 47. Just for a moment nor smoke nor fire: 

Just for a moment a woman’s gaze 
Lights on the Mother of her desire. 

Just for a moment the Pandav’s home— 

Humbled to the house of a potter’s wife:— 

King’s sons forced by treachery to roam 
Just for a moment in war and strife. 

Just for a moment a woman sees 
PSndavs posing as a potter’s brood; 

Royal Mother as an Aunt to these— 

Just for a moment—to children rude. 

XXIII 

Lalla in several verses harps upon the doctrine that “hardly, in 
sooth, is the Supreme to be found,” and urges her hearers to 
meditate on this fact. She adduces metaphor after metaphor to 
drive it home. As the attainment of the Supreme Shiva is hard 
for a mortal once he is born, she entreats him to heed her doctrines 
and thus obtain Release. 

Again she teaches that the soul, while still in the womb of its 
mother, remembers its former births, and determines to seek 
Release from future transmigrations as soon as it is born: but 
that directly it is born it forgets all this, and being entangled 
in worldly desires, is condemned to visit wombs again and 
again, and to wait at their doors for admission again into the 
world. 

Then Lalla produces parables to enforce the doctrine that all 
things existing are but forms of the Supreme, and yet how difficult 
it is to secure union with Him. A pedestal, a pavement, a mill¬ 
stone, a garth, all differ widely in appearance, but at bottom they 
are all the same—only stone. 

She then brings out facts in Nature, which are also to be found 
in the Bible (Matt. v. 45) with a different application, to show the 
universality of the Supreme. He is everywhere without exception, 
just as the sun shines impartially on every spot in the earth, and 
just as Varuna, the God of Water, is found in every house and 
not only in the houses of the good. 

Another parable brings home the same doctrine. It treats of 
the infinite variety of woman, as a mother, as a wife, as a Delilah. 
Yet she is, throughout all, the same, a woman. A Sanskrit com- 
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ment here makes the Delilah to be the Shakti, the Female Energy 
which misleads people from the truth, appearing at one time as 
a mother, and at another as a wife, but always a misleader. 

Finally Lalla goes to Yoga doctrine and practice to hammer 
home her teaching—the difficulty of attaining unity with the 
Supreme and obtaining Release from Re-birth. She says that had 
she but known how to secure Breath-control she would have 
saved herself from being born again many times. The term she 
actually uses is, had she known “how to cut, how to bind up,” 
which in Kashmiri implies operative surgery. Her meaning is that 
this must be performed upon the mind, which must be cut away 
from the organs of action and bound up by self-restraint and 
quietism. Thus is found the Great Elixir, the magic potion of 
Life, the Knowledge of the Self, which brings Release. 

51. Comely the souls that are filled with life, 

They that are born from a mother’s womb. 

* Time and again through desire and strife 

Wait they at the door of that dark tomb. 

Many a pang and many a pain 

Bringeth to mothers a soul unkind. 

Ponder the doctrine I preach again:— 

Thou but by sorrow shalt Shiva find. 

52. Be it pedestal, or be it hearth, 

Be it a beautiful carven mill, 

Be it a lintel, be it a garth, 

’Tis but a rock from the self-same hill. 

Whatso its form or its use may be, 

’Tis but a stone of the self-same kind. 

Ponder the doctrine I preach to thee:— 

Thou not easily shalt Shiva find. 

53. Light of the sun shines on every place; 

Heat of the sun glows in each good land: 

Waters of Warun do each land grace; 

Every home hath a boon from his hand. 

List to my parable, so thou see 
Out of eyes that are no longer blind. 

Ponder the doctrine I preach to thee:— 

Thou but by sorrow shalt Shiva find. 
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54. She is a wife in whom men believe; 

She is mother to her children true; 

She is mistress that shall men deceive; 

One to delight in and one to rue: 

Yet is she Woman, a help in pain, 

One for the joy and the grief of mind. 

Ponder the doctrine I preach again:— 

Thou not easily shalt Shiva find. 

80. If I had but known the art I learnt, 

After long toil, for my Breath-control, 

Never had the fires of sorrow burnt 
Into the depths of my oft-born soul. 

Had I but known how to cut and bind, 

How to sever and again make whole 

Action and inaction in my mind, 

I had found Elixir for my soul. 

Then had I caused but one mother pain: 

Then to Knowledge had the Self been kind. 

Ponder the doctrine I preach again:— 

Thou but by sorrow shalt Shiva find. 

XXIV 

Lalla, in verse full of Yoga doctrine and reference, teaches the 
advantage of following the practice of Breath-control with medita¬ 
tion to obtain Release. Some, she says, have in the hope of Release 
abandoned house and home for a hermit’s life. Others in a like 
hope have given up such a life and have become ordinary house¬ 
holders. But it matters nothing where or how one lives so long 
as one applies oneself to learning the mysteries of Self. The 
devotee should practise restraining his breath—one of the chief 
means of securing emancipation. “Caelum non animum mutant 
qui tram mare currunt: They change the sky, not the mind, who 
cross the sea.” 

Then she addresses her Guru or spiritual teacher, whom she 
has been taught, like all devotees, to recognise as the representative 
of the Supreme Lord, Parameshvara. She asks him for the inner 
meaning of why the two kinds of breathing which both take their 
rise in the “ City of the Bulb,” are opposites in character, why the 
one she calls hah is cool and why the other she calls hdh is hot. 
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Expiration, and inhalation also, are carefully watched and con¬ 
trolled by the ySgt. Lalla has noticed that some of the expirations 
are cool and others hot, and she asks her Teacher for the reason. 
His reply requires explanation. It teaches the whole theory of 
Breath-control. 

According to Shaiva teaching, situated within the subtile body 
below the navel is the Bulb, the focus of all bodily action. From 
this radiate the various tubes or passages through which circulate 
the vital airs. It is the City of the Bulb situated near the navel 
in the subtile body. One of the vital airs—the air of hot life— 
rises directly from the Bulb through the windpipe and is expired 
through the mouth. The air of physical life, hdh , is there¬ 
fore hot. 

In the anterior fontanelle in the upper part of the head of the 
subtile body is the Brahmarandhra which is near to and connected 
with the Sahasrdra , the spot which is the upper extremity of 
tl>e chief passage called the Sushumna, the lower extremity of 
which is in the Bulb. The Sahasrara is considered to be the abode 
of that emanation of the Supreme Shiva which is man’s Self and 
which is mystically spoken of as the Moon. The moon is universally 
looked upon as the source of coldness, and hence the vital air 
passing down the Sushumna is cold. When this meets the hot air 
of physical life coming upwards from the Bulb, close to which 
is the Sun of the subtile body and the source of heat, the hot air 
is deprived of its heat by contact with the down-flowing stream, 
and hence some of the expired air, hah, is cold. 

The hah is a short abrupt expiration and the hdh is a prolonged 
one, and at the bottom of the explanation lies the idea that in the 
short expiration the hot upward current of air suddenly meets 
the downward current of cold air, and is checked by it. Hence 
it is cold. On the other hand, a prolonged expiration has time 
to recover itself and regain its heat. The sun is located in the 
pelvis, and so the upward breath is hot: the moon is at the brain, 
and its currents are downward and cold. 

55. Some that have hoped have abandoned home, 

Finding their peace in the forest glade; 

Others that have hoped have ceased to roam 
And in the home-life their peace have made. 

What of it? Whether beneath the sky, 

Or beneath a palace roof is home : 

Stay where thou art; for the Self is nigh, 

Pleaseth it to labour or to roam. 
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56. Teacher, tell me—Thou that art Supreme— 

Give me of the Knowledge that is Thine; 

Show me the inner meaning of my Dream— 

Riddle of these veins and breaths of mine. 

Upward breathings from my veins be twain; 

Both from the Place of the Bulb arise: 

Give me the answer I seek in vain:— 

Why is one hot and one cold, Most Wise? 

57. Know that the Place of the Bulb is fire; 

There thy Sun hath ever his abode: 

So shall keep hot the Veins of Desire 
Breaths that rise upwards along that road. 

Know that the Place of the Self is ice; 

There thy Moon hath ever his abode: 

So shall keep cold the Veins of Device 

Breaths that flow downwards along that road. 

Heat from thy Sun, that meeteth the cold 
Sent by thy Self from the Moon of Mind, 

Shall be cooled in breaths that thou canst hold, 

When thou hast learnt to govern the Wind. 

So when the body is lord of mind, 

Breaths shall be hot that shall outwards rise; 

When the body shall conqueror find, 

Breaths shall be cool from him that is wise. 

xxv 

Lalla lays great stress on a fundamental doctrine of the popular 
Hindu Scripture, the Bhagavad Gitd : the efficacy of performing 
duty for duty’s sake. If a man engages in worldly affairs for the 
lusts of the flesh, he damns his soul; if he takes them up without 
regard to their fruits, solely from the sense of duty and devotion 
to the Supreme—the love of God—he saves his soul. 

She commences by pointing out the variety of human wishes. 
The ordinary worldling performs actions for the sake of what he 
may gain by them, but these gains cannot follow him to another 
world. They are left behind to his “laughing heirs.” The true 
believer, however, does his duty without thought of reward, and 
offers all that he does to the Supreme. It is he, therefore, who 
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after death reaps the full fruit of his actions in the hope of fina 
Release. 

Lalla teaches, too, as an Advaita or Monist devotee, that if 
without thought of gain or of any reward, the devout believer 
performs his necessary religious and secular duties, and also makes 
his mind non-dualist (advaita), he will find that to him “the 
Lord of the chiefest of the Gods” is ever gracious. The non¬ 
dualist mind is that which fully recognises the identity of the Self 
with the Supreme Self—that all is one, not two, nor manifold. 

She alludes to this in mystic fashion, for the devout must call 
on the name of Shiva as the Supreme and bear in mind the 
“Way of the Swan.” This is a mystic name for the celebrated 
formula, “ S 6 'ham, I am He.” In Sanskrit letters, if the words 
S 6 9 ham be reversed, they become Hamsah, a word meaning 
“swan.” Hence the origin of the term. Hamsa is often applied 
to the Supreme Shiva dwelling in the Sahasrdra and identical with 
t}ie individual soul, and also to indicate the mystic formula Om, 
identified with the Supreme Shiva. 

Lalla then teaches that to labour is to pray —laborare est orate — 
but the labour must be dedicated to the Supreme. When all that 
one does and all that one says is dedicated to Him, this is equal 
to all burnt offerings and sacrifices and leads to union with Shiva 
the Supreme. 

And then in highly mystical verse she avers that no human 
efforts can gain the perfect knowledge, which is obtained only 
by quietism and the Grace of the Supreme. She says that she 
had absorbed herself in “It,” by which cryptic saying she means 
that she had become absorbed in the Tat of the famous formula 
of the Upanishads, “ Tat tvam asi, Thou art It,” which is the 
essence of the Shaiva doctrine, and indicates the identity of herself 
with the Supreme Self. Once she had grasped this, she claims 
that she had reached the Al-thdn, the place of the Wine offered 
to a god, that is of Nectar. By the Place of Nectar is meant the 
mystic Moon in the Sahasrara, the sinus in the subtile forehead 
in which the nectar of bliss is produced month by month and is 
said to flow from its digits. The mystic Moon is identified with 
the Supreme Shiva, so the Place of Wine, the Al-thdn, is the 
Abode of Bliss; it is a union with the Supreme—describable by 
no epithet, the Highest Place. Lalla therefore means by having 
“reached the Place of Wine,” that she had attained Union with 
the Supreme. 

The doctrine Lall& is here teaching is that by devotion to Yogic 
practices the devotee is finally absorbed microcosmically into the 
Sahasr&ra and macrocosmically into the Supreme. She then 
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laments that so few avail themselves of this means of salvation. 
The wine or nectar of salvation is there, but few there be to drink 
of it. 

Lalla then becomes strongly Advaita, Monist, in her teaching. 
All that exists is but the Supreme in one or other of His manifesta¬ 
tions. When therefore an untaught man knows not the unity of 
the Self and all creation with the Supreme Self, and imagines 
that there is a difference between “I” and “Thou,” or between 
contemplation and its object, it is really the Supreme, temporarily 
blinded by His own illusive power, Who is lost in this ignorance. 
There is here a hit at the Dvaita theory that Nature and the 
Supreme are two and separate, for Lalla’s argument is that the 
paradox and the logical inference to be derived from it cannot 
be understood by the blind, the Dvaita, or those who are sunk 
in ignorance of the nature of things. But when a man has once 
grasped the facts, says Lalla, the Seven Worlds—the whole 
Universe—disappear for him and he gains Release. Good men 
become absorbed in Him, when once they gain sight of the 
Supreme. Lalla after all was very human. 

The Seven Worlds are the earth, sky, heaven, middle region, 
place of re-birth, mansion of the blest and the abode of truth. 
There are also seven lower regions. The expression means the 
entire Universe. 

The paradox of the All-Creator becoming Himself lost in forget¬ 
fulness alludes to the Shaiva doctrine of Shunya, in Kashmiri 
Shtin, the transcendental Void. When a Universe comes into 
apparent existence, the Supreme Being, after a course of develop¬ 
ment through various phases, associates Himself with Maya, 
Illusion, and thereby becomes subjected to limited individual 
experience. In the first stage of this association, He as the 
experiencer loses the realisation of Himself as the Self of the 
experience: and as this happens, He becomes sleepy. In this 
sleep His perception of Himself becomes dim as a vague, undefined 
something—the Void, which is practically Nothing. 

61. Whatsoever thing I do of toil, 

Burdens of completion on me lie; 

Yet unto another falls the spoil 
And gains he the fruit thereof, not I. 

Yet if I toil with no thought of self, 

All my works before the Self I lay: 

Setting faith and duty before pelf, 

Well for me shall be the onward way. 
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65. Aye, if one toil with no thought of self, 

Busy at his labour, night and day— 
Thought and labour that are not for pelf, 
Hope of the fruit of them put away; 

If, too, he call upon Shiva’s name, 

With the Swan’s Way ever in his mind, 

He in his soul, Twain to be the same— 

“I am He” and “He is I”—shall find. 

Whoso findeth that the Twain be One, 

Let him reap whate’er his toil affords: 
Shineth on him the all-gracious Sun, 

Who is the Lord of the chiefest Lords. 

58. Whatsoever thing of toil I did, 

Whatsoever thing of thought I said, 

That was worship in my body hid, 

That was worship hidden in my head. 

When I knew that ’twas for Him I toiled, 
When I saw the Spirit of my Dream, 

Then I knew the Scriptures had not spoiled 
Me of life with Shiva the Supreme. 

60. None hath Knowledge reached by way of toil. 
Lieth it not on the road of pain, 

Neither off it is it seeker’s spoil. 

Seeking it I wore myself in vain. 

Yet when I was It, and It was I, 

Then did I reach to the Place of Wine— 
Wine that lies where doth the nectar lie 
In the Self-moon of that Place of mine. 

There be many jars, but few to drink, 

Though Release be in every draught, 

And of Naught it bringeth to the brink 
Him that Nectar of Enough hath quaffed. 

59. There is neither any I nor Thou, 

Neither That to think about nor Thought; 
Only is the All-Creator, now 

Self-forgotten in the Scheme of Naught. 
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Hidden meaning that is in this Dream 
He knows not, the ignorant of thought, 

Save when cometh sight of the Supreme 
And absorption in the Self of Naught. 

Then the Seven Worlds are gone from him, 

So his Release cometh to his soul, 

Through his eyes of faith no longer dim— 

Lost his body and his mind made whole. 

XXVI 

Lalla harks back to her main teaching—the all-importance of 
securing Release from Re-birth. In her mind deeds are of two 
kinds—the deeds of former lives, of which the accumulated results 
still persist, and deeds done in the present life. Both kinds have 
results, through the action of the endless chain of cause and effect, 
and so long as these results continue to exist, ultimate release is 
impossible. 

She then describes the “way of knowledge” as a “garden of 
herbs,” where the herbs are the deeds of the present life. It must 
be carefully guarded from outside temptation by the performance 
of the daily obligatory religious rites and the practice of quietism 
and self-restraint. In this garden are allowed to browse the goats 
destined for sacrifice to the “Mothers.” These goats typify the 
works of former lives, the fruits of which are the existing crop— 
the deeds of the present life. Hemmed in by the hedge of holy 
works, the goats are compelled to eat this crop. In other words, 
the works of former lives are compelled to render themselves 
unfruitful. This unfruitfulness is consummated by the sacrifice 
of the goats and when that is accomplished, the soul becomes 
assimilated to the transcendental Void, the Supreme Void—the 
Supreme Shiva. 

The term used in the text for “Mother” is Ldmd. A Ldrnd is 
one of the divine Mothers or personified Energies (Shakti) of the 
principal deities, variously reckoned as 7, 8, 9 or 16 in number. 
They are closely connected with the worship of Shiva, and to 
them animals are offered in sacrifice. The full term used in Lalla’s 
text is lamd-tsakra-poshu , a beast devoted for sacrifice in the joint 
worship of all the Mothers, metaphorically anything devoted or 
destined to destruction. 

Lalla then teaches that every action has its fruit. The exercise 
of worldly activity produces worldly prosperity. If a man pursues 
a formal religion, he reaps the fruit in paradise, which is transient, 
and after which, when the fruits of his pious actions are exhausted. 
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he will be subject to Re-birth. The only hope of ultimate Release 
is from the acquirement of true knowledge of the Self, and this 
can only be acquired from the lips of an earthly teacher, according 
to Lalla, a Shaiva Guru or spiritual preceptor. 

63. There be herbs that in thy garden grow, 

Herbs of Knowledge and of present deeds: 
Fences of restraint about them throw, 

Built of works ministering their needs; 

Stakes of contemplation and control, 

Warding temptation about thee set; 

Bars of daily rites to keep thy soul 
Freed from petty harassments that fret. 

In thy garden let thy former deeds 
Browse as beasts for sacrifice alone, 

So to satisfy the Mothers' needs 
And by their unfruitfulness atone. 

So when thy garden be eaten bare 
And thy beasts in sacrifice be slain, 

Thou shalt mingle with the Void, and there 
Life for ever with the Self attain. 

62. ’Tis the sword that doth a kingdom gain: 

’Tis thy merit that doth profit thee: 

Heaven for a time is won by pain; 

Paradise by works of charity. 

Yet are they nothing to save thy soul. 

Merit exhausted shall bring Re-birth. 

Only is he saved that learns control, 

Following the Teacher upon Earth. 

Harvest of virtue and fruit of vice, 

Come they from the sowing of the seeds; 

This for benefit and this for price 
Each obtaineth by his course of deeds. 


XXVII 

Lalla enforces again the uselessness of work done for this world 
only. 

One of the degraded castes of the Hindus is the Chamar, or 
leather-dresser, and she uses it for a parable. Just as a Chamar, 
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whose sole occupation is with that which is dead and foul, cares 
for a hide by cutting it into its intended shape and pegging it out 
to dry, so the worldly man cherishes his body, which itself is 
but a hide, and stretches it out over the world of enjoyment with 
the pegs of desire. On the other hand, the wise man is like a 
decent gardener. He sows the living seed that shall spring up 
and bear the harvest of spiritual blessing. 

She then explains, from a metaphor drawn from the Kashmiri 
game of hockey, that instruction given to the foolish worldly man 
returns to the giver, as a hockey-ball bounds back when it strikes 
a goal-pillar and misses the goal. 

She says that to give instruction to such a person is as much 
lost labour as it is to feed a lusty bullock with sweetmeats in the 
hope of increasing its milk. “Bullock-milk” is a common phrase 
used to indicate a hoped-for but impossible result. Here the fool 
is said not only to believe in its existence but to try to increase 
its yield. Molasses is often given to a cow to increase her milk; 
the fool tries it on the bullock. 

Lalla then weeps for her soul, her Self, which in her text she 
addresses as “ Good Sir,” lost for “ love of this world.” She com¬ 
pares it to an iron anchor, a common object in the navigable waters 
of Kashmir, which she describes as the worldly possessions tying a 
man’s soul to the world. He cannot carry them with him after death, 
and she weeps because her soul has forgotten Shiva the Self. . 

But she wakens up to joy and delight. She has passed through 
the door of the jasmine-garden of the soul, using terms therefor 
which also express “her own mind,” or soul. There she “sees 
Shiva seated united with his Shakti ” and becomes herself absorbed 
in the Lake of Nectar. Shiva united in one with His Shakti, or 
Female Energetic Power, is the Highest form of the Supreme 
Self. The Lake of Nectar, as already explained, is a metaphor for 
the bliss of union with the Supreme. Drowned in this, though 
alive, Lalla has become, as it were, dead, and is certain of release 
from future birth, life or death. 

66. Thou, as a dresser, hast shaped a hide. 

Stretching it with pegs of thy Delight: 

Seest not the gardener, of his pride 
Raising him flowers of Wisdom bright? 

Fool, the teaching that is proffered thee 
Is but a ball flung against the pole 

At the goal's boundary, that to me 

Boundeth back, and never hits the goal. 
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Lost is my labour, as I were one 
Feeding stuff for udders of my cow 

Unto my bullock, so that be done 
Which nor hope nor longing may allow. 

67. O my soul, my dear, for thee I weep: 

Love for this World hath befallen thee. 

Gentle words and gentle sounds I keep 
Hidden in tears, since thou art not free. 

Iron anchors be possessions now, 

Yet not e’en their shadows shall survive, 

When no longer mayest thou be thou. 

Why hast Shiv forgot while yet alive? 

68. Yet shall Lalla pass the garden door, 

Where shall bloom the jasmines of her soul; 

See there rested, for her joy the more, 

Shiva and his Consort, One and whole. 

Lalla shall the Lake of Nectar stir 
With the waves of Union for her bed. 

What then is existence unto her, 

Who while still in life is also dead? 

Dead to all her hopes of thought and strife; 
Dwelling as one with the Self-Supreme; 

Freed at last from death and birth and life; 
Conscious only of unconscious Dream. 

XXVIII 

Lalla teaches the world-wide doctrine: Trust in God for the 
things of this life and He will provide. Put down evil desires by 
the poison to them of quiet meditation, guide thought to the path 
of immortality, and be without fear as a suckling child, and the 
Beginningless One Himself will take thought for thee. No formal 
rites are required in order to secure His protection. All that is 
necessary is unceasingly to utter the Unobstructed Cry, the mystic 
syllable Om, the efficacy and meaning of which has been already 
described. This uttered properly and with faith will secure the 
presence of the Supreme, Who is everything that man can 
need. 


T 
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71. Armed with arrows of temptation bright, 

Lust, Desire and Wrath be demons three 
Thou of a surety must slay outright, 

Or of a surety they murder thee. 

Poison unto them shall be thy Thought. 

Feed them therefore carefully with flour 
Turned to bread with meditation fraught; 

Then shalt know how little is their power. 

70. Thoughts unguided fall a ready prey 
Unto ways of evil; so do thou 
Put them on the path of life, that they 
Thee with immortality endow. 

Be thou of thy courage without fear, 

Like as a suckling child that rests 
Fearlessly on that to him most dear, 

Snuggling close betwixt his mother’s breasts. 

72. O my restless Self, fear not thy part. 

He that was and is and aye shall be— 

Whatso thou dost, wheresoe’er thou art, 

Or wouldst dwell, He taketh thought for thee. 

He shall keep thee hungerless and clad. 

Never rite nor service be thy aim. 

Neither sacrifice to make Him glad, 

Cry Om rightly and His service claim. 

XXIX 

Lalla uses the common expression “fear of death” to enforce 
the wisdom of listening to her doctrine of the importance of the 
ascetic exercises of the y 6 gi to escape death and subsequent 
re-birth. 

First she says that happy revels, the pleasures of the theatre, a 
bed of cotton down, and emblems of royalty cannot last and 
cannot save from the fear of death. Among the emblems of royalty 
her text places first the chowry or fly-whisk and the umbrella. 
So strong is the feeling that the umbrella is a symbol of royalty, 
position or wealth, that not long ago a serious riot took place in 
Southern India, owing to the fact that some low-caste people 
had taken to going about with cheap umbrellas imported from 
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England. It was held that people of such castes had no right to 
protect themselves from the sun or rain. 

Then she takes a common object in Kashmiri scenery, the high- 
banked road across marshy country, for her parable, and says 
that the soul, being sunk in the ocean of existence, has destroyed 
the high-banked road of truth by which the Self is enabled to 
approach the Supreme. So can the apparitors of Yama, the god 
who rules the land of shades, carry off the soul after death for 
judgment by him, cruelly treating it on the way. No one can 
save the soul from the fear of this. The treatment indicated is 
particularly harsh, for the expression used means “making into 
the stream of a torrent,” in reference to a punishment in which 
the criminal is dragged along the ground till the blood pours from 
his body in streams. 

Lalla then explains that works are of two kinds, and states that 
there are “three causes.” She is here technical, and refers to good 
and bad works and the three causes of the apparent existence of 
the material world, known as “the impurities”: that due to the 
soul deeming itself to be finite; that due to the cognition that one 
thing is different from another; that resulting in action—the 
producer of pleasure and pain. 

It is the devotee’s business to destroy all the fruits of all works, 
whether good or bad, and the impurities also. This he does by 
his Y6gic practices, especially by that of bottling up the breath 
and suspending it entirely, and so allowing his Self to become 
unified with the Supreme. 

The ydgi is enjoined to “arise, mount, pierce through the 
Sun’s disc.” The disembodied soul, reaching to emancipation, is 
believed to pass through the Sun’s orb on its way to union with 
the Supreme. It is thus that the fear of death and re-birth can 
be conquered. 

Finally Lalla urges her hearers to do as she preaches and by 
the knowledge she teaches to expel the fear of death and 
re-birth. 

73. Hast for thine a chariot and a throne, 

Emblems of royalty, and the whirl 
Revelry affords, and for thine own 
Witching graces of the dancing girl? 

Hast a bed of cotton down, and things 
Luxury provides? The Teacher saith:— 

Which of these a lasting comfort brings? 

Shall they save thee from the fear of death? 


14-2 
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74. Held by dark illusion in the deep 
Ocean of this transitory Dream, 

Hast destroyed the high-banked roads that keep 
Thee from marshes guarding the Supreme? 

Yama’s slaves at the appointed time, 

Hustle thee bleeding, the Teacher saith, 

To his feet to answer for thy crime. 

Who shall save thee from the fear of death? 

75. Those impurities that hinder thee— 

Works that joy and pain for thee portend, 

Sight of difference ’twixt things that be, 

Thought that the soul compasseth its end;— 

Those deeds of thine that are good and bad: 

Kill them all by stoppage of thy breath, 

So thou be nothing, nor sad, nor glad. 

This shall save thee from the fear of death. 

Thus shall be the mark of honour thine; 

Thus another World shall thee absorb; 

Thus the Soul-light shall upon thee shine. 

Rise then to the Sun and pierce his orb. 

76. Clothe thyself in the garb of Thought: 

Brand on thy heart what Lalla saith: 

Join the Soul-light with the Om of Naught: 

So expel from thee the fear of death. 

XXX 

Lalla, in true Indian fashion, asks four questions of her Guru 
or spiritual preceptor, and receives from him highly technical 
answers, leading up to the point that the supreme station, which 
is the ydgi’s object, is the Spirit-Shiva, the Supreme Self. 

First she asks: “ Who is he that is wrapped in sleep, and who is 
he that is awake?” The answer is, the mind, the thinking faculty: 
it is wrapped in sleep, but when it has transcended the Family, 
the kula or group of the essentials for the experience of the exist¬ 
ence of the Self, as distinct from the Supreme Self, it is awake: 
a cryptic saying requiring explanation. 

In the Shaiva Philosophy the mind receives outside impressions 
and forms them into conceptions which it preserves as the finished 
product of cognition. It then executes the decisions derived from 
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the organ of cognition by influencing the organ of action. The 
whole of this view is traceable in the expression “mind” here. 
The Family consists of the individual soul; primal matter on which 
the individual soul acts, and which reacts on it; limited space; 
limited time; the five principles of experience—solidity, liquidity, 
formativity, aeriality and vacuity. When the mind transcends 
these and recognises its Self as one with the limitless Supreme 
Self, it is in a state of grace, or, as is here said, it is awake. The 
whole idea is to be found in the Bhagavad Gitd. 

The second question is: “What lake is it that continually 
oozeth away?” The answer is, the five organs which are the 
principles of action—generation, excretion, locomotion, handling 
and expression by voice. The continued exercise of these takes 
away from the power of Self-realisation. Conquest over them by 
Yogic exercises awakens the mind. 

The third question is: “What is that which a man may offer 
in worship to Hara?” The answer is, the holy thing to offer is 
the discrimination of the Self, which leads to union with the 
Supreme Self. Hara is a name of Shiva, the personal form of 
the impersonal Supreme. 

The last question is: “What is the supreme station to which 
thou wilt attain?” The answer is, the Spirit Shiva, the ultimate 
Supreme, Shiva in his quality of Supreme Spirit, as opposed to 
his more material manifestations. 

78. Who is he that is fast wrapped in sleep? 

Who that doth in wakefulness remain? 

79. Mind it is that doth in slumber keep: 

Mind that doth to wakefulness attain. 

There is a Family thou must rout, 

So thy mind’s Self to the Self transcend:— 
Soul that is ringed with the things about; 

Time for thee that cometh to an end; 

Space thou seest with horizon deep; 

That which for thee Experience makes:— 
While the fight lasts is thy Mind asleep; 

With the fight over thy Self awakes. 

78. Which is the Lake that is oozing fast, 

Ever seducing thy Mind from Thought? 

79. Action into moving waters cast 

Knowledge of thy Self shall bring to naught. 
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78. What may a man offer unto Shiv? 

79. Maketh he gift of a holy thing 
Unto Har in worship, if he give 

That which Knowledge of the Self shall bring. 

78. What is the height that thou wouldst attain? 

79. If thou wilt a wakeful service give— 

If thou wilt a grateful worship gain, 

Thou shalt reach unto the Spirit Shiv. 

XXXI 

Lalla again reverts to her memories of former lives to enforce 
the importance of the doctrine of achieving final Release. She 
had been born again and again, but in former births she had not 
known the Self. She had been born in various forms, divine, 
human, bestial, as a worm, or what not, and each time had drunk 
the water of the Sindhu, playing many parts on the stage of human 
existence. The Sindhu is one of the chief rivers of Kashmir, 
famous for its excellent water. She had been bom over and over 
again as a human being, experiencing, or as she puts it in Indian 
idiom eating, human flesh, and now at length she has recognised 
that it has been the one Self all the time, and that all these 
existences in ignorance had been profitless. 

And then, in highly mystical verses, she explains that by her 
Y6gic exercises she had reached the place of illumination, Release. 
She brought Om and her breath under control. The mystic 
syllable may here be taken as indicating any vital formula, such, 
for instance, as Tat tvam asi , Thou art It, explained above. She 
brought this under control, mastered it, and then became imbued 
with the truth. She then became able to suppress her vital airs, 
and thereby entered into a state of grace. By this suppression 
her fame became suffused with a holy fire. 

She suppressed the vital airs “by traversing the six ways and 
gaining the seventh.” The six ways are the six Circles, Places, 
or seats of the six subordinate Shaktis, female Energies, that urge 
a man to action. They are held to be located along what corresponds 
to the spinal cord of a man’s subtile body. The devotee has to 
master them one by one and then attains to the seventh and 
highest station, the Sahasrara in the brain, by meditating on which 
he obtains final Release. 

81. I am the same Lalla that has played 

Many parts within this World of Birth: 

Many sorts of mankind have I made 
For a day my home upon this Earth. 
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Every time that I have wished for wine, 

Only from one Sindhu have I drunk 
Water of that ignorance of mine, 

Deep in the bog of unprofit sunk. 

82. Now by concentration of my thought 

Om and breath are brought to my control; 

All my mind in holy fire is caught 
Till my body is a blazing coal. 

All the Places that there are in me— 

Seats of action in the heated ways— 

One by one I conquered till there be 
Left but the Place that the cold displays. 

That is where Illumination dwells, 

That the abode of Eternal Peace, 

Whence the Nectar of my Knowledge wells, 
Flowing to the Stream that brings Release. 

XXXII 

Lalla has seen the injustice of the world and longs for freedom 
from the desire for existence. In this instance, she, it will be observed, 
does not claim, as she often does, to have conquered desire and 
obtained Release on her death. And then in two quatrains she 
reiterates the plaint of her verses—the miserable uncertainty of 
human existence in this world, till a man has known the Supreme. 

These two quatrains are hard sayings nowadays, owing to the 
exact meaning of her words being lost to modern Kashmiris. 
Their general sense is, however, plain enough. 

83. I have seen a hungry wise man fall 

Like a sere leaf in a gentle wind, 

Winter’s hunger claiming him, for all 
Benefit for him could Wisdom find. 

I have seen a rich and graceless fool 
Beating his cook for a meal’s delay, 

I am waiting for the love and rule 
Binding me here to be cut away. 

84. What is this hath happened unto me? 

In my life but one tale have I found:— 

Chanced upon a lake, I cannot see 
On which sand-bank I shall run aground. 
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85. What is this hath happened unto me? 

On a sand-bank shall I run aground? 

Like a craftsman I am building free 
Craft of Self, where safety shall be found. 

XXXIII 

Lalla, in her verses, sometimes seems to have been under the 
influence of Sufi doctrine, for she uses words with a plain and 
an esoteric meaning throughout them, according to the deliberate 
habit of the Sufis. At the same time, religious verse with a double 
meaning—plain and hidden—is a popular Indian custom. 

She now indulges in it again in a very difficult quatrain, the 
sense of which is given in the English rendering. The quatrain 
turns upon the double sense of the word prdn , an onion and also 
“a vital air,” and on the treble sense of the expression dam dyunu , 
to give breath as to a bellows, to give forth breath by crying out, 
to control the breath by Yogic exercise. The general sense is that 
conveyed in the English rendering. What she meant to impress 
upon her hearers was that she had whipped out the thief of her 
vital airs, or the worldly temptations that interfere with their 
proper control, by the whip of saying Om properly, the esoteric 
sense of which has been already explained. She had then attained 
Release. 

This she follows up by two other quatrains, in which are a 
number of words with double meanings, so that the whole has 
two different interpretations. These quatrains are still more diffi¬ 
cult to render into English than that preceding them. 

In the exoteric sense of these verses Lalla describes how she 
went into the market, helpless and wretched, and cried lotus stalks 
and onions and garlic for sale. Lotus-stalks are stewed with meat 
and freely eaten in Kashmir. Onions fried by themselves make 
only an evil-smelling mess, of no use for food; lotus-stalks are a 
very common object and valueless in the market. So Lalla says 
that she went and found the flavour of “ S 6 ’Aawi,” “I am He,” 
or of its reverse form Hamsah , the Way of the Swan, that leads 
to Release, as has been already explained. 

By the esoteric interpretation Lalla describes how, sad and 
helpless, she cried in the world, “Here is a thing of nothing 
worth, will ye not buy?” And coming to her senses, she says, 
“Behold how well I cried, ‘the breathing body and the Soul will 
ye not take under control?*” That is to say, “Will ye not follow 
the way of the ydgi}” towards Release. Then she says that she 
“came to know that if a man cherish only his body, he will not 
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gain the flavour of true bliss and will reap no true joy,” and there¬ 
fore she “gained for herself the flavour of ‘I am He.’” 

The sense she conveyed to her hearers to be the meaning of all 
these cryptic sayings was that, in her early days, before she had 
reached a knowledge of her Self, she had been offering worthless 
teaching to the people and had urged them to accept it. Then again, 
when she had learnt the truth, she came and urged them to practise 
Y 6 ga by controlling their vital breaths and by mastering a know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the Soul. Cherishing the body and devoting 
oneself to worldly enjoyment give no profit. They may give 
apparent temporary pleasure, but even this is mixed with pain, 
and in the end there is no profit—only ceaseless soul-wandering. 
Lalla says that she has grasped this fact and thereby discovered the 
rapture of the great truth contained in the formula “lam He” or 
“Thou art It,” the Way of the Swan. 

This takes Lalla to a still harder saying, the true interpretation 
of which is uncertain, and is much at the initiated hearers’ will. 
The words and the interpretation put upon them here, without 
Kashmiri authority, are as follows. She commences by saying in 
her text: “Once wast thou a swan and now thou hast become 
mute. Some one, I know not who, hath run off with something 
of thine.” The swan, in Hindu fable, has a very melodious voice, 
and Lalla, addressing herself, says that she, whose voice was once 
like the swan’s, has now become dumb. 

Then, taking the corn-mill as her metaphor, she runs on: “As 
soon as the mill became stopped, the grain became choked, and 
away ran the miller with the grain.” When a millstone stops 
revolving, the orifice in the upper stone, through which the grain 
is fed on its way to being ground, becomes blocked up and hidden 
under a pile of grain. Lalla seems to mean that she has now found 
salvation and is in a state of silent rapture. Formerly she had 
preached volubly, but now that she sees the Supreme she is silent. 
The Supreme is the Miller, who turns the mill of worldly ex¬ 
perience in order to grind out the grain of the chastened soul. 
Now He has finished His work. The mill is still, the channel 
blocked by husks, and the Miller has taken to Himself the grain. 
The soul has thus reached the Supreme and obtained Release. 

The whole quatrain has a curious echo of Ecclesiastes xii. 3-4: 

In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the 
strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of the windows be darkened, 

And the doors shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of the 
grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all 
the daughters of musick shall be brought low. 
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ioi. Some one stole the onions of my breath; 

Locked I doors and windows of my heart; 

Thieves of temptation I whipped to death, 

Bound with the Om of my Yogi’s art. 

89. Cried I in the market: “Who will buy? 

Try my onions and garlic cheap! 

Sad and helpless in this World am I; 

Who will buy the lotus-stalks I keep?” 

90. Yet be onions and thy garlic one: 

Learnt I this when Knowledge came to me. 

Garlic for his dinner frieth none: 

So I sought the taste of “I am He.” 

89. Sad and helpless in this World, cried I:— 

“Here is that is worthless: offers make! 

Hark, in the market how well I cry! 

Breath and thy soul to thy service take.” 

90. Yet be thy breath and thy soul but one. 

Learn thou this when Knowledge comes to thee. 

Cherisher of this let there be none: 

Gain the flavour of “ I am He.” 

86. Once like the swan’s was my voice divine. 

Now that I have sung that voice is mute. 

One hath stolen something that was mine. 

I know not who, and shall not dispute. 

I have stopped my mill: ’tis choked with grain— 

Grain that hath taken the Miller wise. 

I that have sung will not sing again. 

Now the Miller is before mine eyes. 

xxxiv 

Lalla has a wail over the evil times in store. Even the Siddhs, 
holy personages who have attained to one of the stages of beatitude, 
have no memory of past times and past existences to profit by 
it. So then, what chance have the children of the coming genera¬ 
tion? Times will become more and more evil, and there is none 
to warn or to guide to the true knowledge. Human nature itself 
will change for the worse, as if pears and apples, whose ripening 
time is the late autumn, were to change and ripen with the 
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apricot in the height of the summer rainy season. All women 
will be unchaste: mother and daughter will go hand in hand 
searching for strange men. 

The main idea here has survived in a familiar Kashmiri proverb: 
“When apples ripen with the apricots, then, O father, will come 
the day of resurrection ” on a day and at an hour when men look 
not for it. 

91. O Holy Siddh, lend thy saintly ear 

Heedfully to these poor words from me:— 

Of the past days thou tarriedst here 
Be there any memory for thee? 

O ye Children, hearken unto me:— 

How pass ye your day and how your night? 

Dark and darker shall time-coming be. 

What shall ye do then that seek the light? 

92. In these evil times doth Nature bow 

Unto them that walk in wrongful ways. 

Autumn pears and apples ripen now 
With the apricots of summer days. 

In the coming days of shame and wrath 
Mother and her daughter, hand in hand, 
Strangers to accost shall wander forth; 

Men and women in an evil band. 

Pr. 214. Heedless ever that the Day Sublime 

Cometh when the wicked looketh not— 

When the apple of the autumn time 
Ripens with the summer apricot. 


Lalla, in thoroughly cryptic and typically philosophic Hindu 
verse, drives home her doctrine of Release. She is revelling in 
the old Sankhya-Y6ga philosophic method, which systematically 
enumerated their terms and then referred to them by the numbers 
which the world was supposed to know and recognise. So she 
refers to the Five, the Ten and the Eleven as if all mankind would 
at once grasp her meaning. Her verse is now cryptic to an extreme 
in consequence. To those unversed in a Hindu philosophy, the 
difficulty of comprehension is rendered the greater by the fact of 
there being more than one Five and Six, and so on. 
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She begins by saying: “ What shall I do to the Five, to the Ten, 
to the Eleven? ” Here the Five are the five principles of experience 
of the material world; the Ten are the ten principal and secondary 
vital airs; and the Eleven are the five organs of sense and the 
five organs of action, together with the thinking faculty which 
rules them, as the eleventh. 

If all these could be controlled and were all united in the one 
endeavour to compass Self-realisation, there would be a chance 
of success in reaching the Supreme. But for the unenlightened 
soul they all pull in different directions, one misdirecting the soul 
hither and another thither to the sours ruin. Lalla likens the 
situation to a cow owned by eleven masters, each of whom holds 
it by a separate rope, and each of them pulls it in a different 
direction. The result is loss, the destruction of the cow. But on 
the other hand, if they are all under control and pull together, as 
the y 6 gi endeavours to make them do by his practices, the cow, 
or soul, can be saved and reach Release. 

In the course of her verse Lalla likens the soul to a pot, and 
asks: “Who scraped out this pot and departed?” Just as people 
take a pot of food to ladle out its contents, scraping out the last 
dregs, so do the experiences of the world, the uncontrolled vital 
airs or desires and the mind, take the last dregs of worldly enjoyment 
out of the soul for their own purposes and then go away and leave it 
helpless. They have only gained temporary joys for themselves, 
while the soul has lost its opportunity of union with the Supreme. 

The numeral method of expressing philosophic points is 
reminiscent of a story attributed to a hero of Shrewsbury School 
under Dr Kennedy, in the 'sixties of the last century. He was 
set to write Latin verses, after the fashion then in vogue and 
especially there, on Guy Fawkes. He perpetrated a couplet said 
to contain more mistakes of scansion and grammar than had ever 
been known, and so cryptic as to demand a translation from the 
writer. The couplet ran as follows: 

Guy Vulpes calidus gelidus cum omnia fecit 
Gaudio cum midto ille recepit eum. 

Guy Fawkes hot-headed and cold-blooded; when 
he had done everything, 

With much joy he (the policeman) took him up 
0 recepit eum), 

95. There be the five and there be the ten, 

There be the eleven that we know. 

Have ye not this pot scraped out, and then 
Emptied out the dregs, and left it so. 
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The experiences of life be five, 

And be ten the breaths that make us whole: 

Five the senses, five the acts that thrive, 

And one thinking power for control. 

Five, ten, and eleven in the Soul 
Be for Release or Enjoyment keen. 

Some shall give it safety by control: 

Some for their pleasure shall scrape it clean. 

Be eleven owners of a cow; 

Be eleven ropes to hold her by: 

Pull together they as one, then how 
Shall the soul be lost to them that try? 

xxxvi 

Lalla in one of her sayings, so popular that it is now found in 
many forms and yet contains a double meaning, enforces the 
doctrine of the importance of gaining a knowledge of the Supreme 
Self in the manner of th eydgi. 

She says: “By a way I came, but I went not by the way: 
while I was yet on the midst of the embankment with its crazy 
bridges, the day failed me.” By “way” here is meant a highway 
(a very different thing in Lalla’s time from what such is now in 
Kashmir, be it remembered), as distinct from an uncertain track. 
This highway is birth as a human being capable of gaining salva¬ 
tion, and Lalla says it was her good fortune to come into the world 
by it. But she did not avail herself of the opportunity; and so, 
when she died, she left the highway of salvation and was compelled 
to be born and re-born. 

She says that she was in the midst of the embankment with 
its crazy bridges when the day failed for her, i.e. y when she died 
in a former life. It is this part of the saying that has made it so 
dear to the Kashmiris, owing to its reference to their most cherished 
customs. By “ crazy bridge ” she refers to a sum , one or two planks 
or even sticks thrown across a gap in an embankment such as is 
common in Kashmir, where marshy or dangerous ground abounds. 
It was when she was in such circumstances of difficulty and danger 
that she says she died. She then fell into the river of death and 
found she had no money in her pocket to pay for a ferry-fee. 

All this refers to ceremonies of the Kashmiri Hindus for the 
disposal of the dead. Their belief is that during the sixth month 
after death the spirit of the deceased has to cross the waters of 
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the Vaitarani, the Styx: but it is impossible to get to the other 
side of the river except by special means, as the waters are so 
deep and stormy and the opposing powers of evil are so strong. 
Accordingly about this time the bereaved relations call the family 
Brahman, who repeats to them the portions appointed to be read 
on this occasion. Among other things the departed spirit is repre¬ 
sented as standing on the brink of the river and crying “Where 
is my father? Where is my mother? Where are my relations 
and my friends? Is there no one to help me over this river?” 
This is sometimes recited with much feeling, and great are the 
lamentations of the bereaved, who now with sobs and tears present 
a little boat and paddle, made of gold, or silver or copper, ac¬ 
cording to positions, to the Brahman: and in the boat they place 
boiled butter, milk, butter and rice. The boat is for the con¬ 
veyance of the spirit across the Vaitarani, and the provisions are 
for the appeasement of the contrary powers and others who will 
try to turn back the boat, but on having the food thrown to them 
will at once depart their own way. 

The Hindus believe that if this ceremony is performed in a 
right manner, a boat will at once be present upon the waters, 
close to that portion of the bank of the river, where the spirit is 
waiting and praying for it, and that the spirit, getting into it, will 
be safely conveyed to the opposite side. 

At the moment of death, among other things, a small copper 
coin is placed within the mouth of the corpse wherewith to pay 
the ferry-fee. 

The strength of Lalla’s verse now becomes patent, but the 
whole statement regarding the payment of the ferry-fee depends 
upon the reading of an expression, har na ati . If it is to be read 
hdr na ati it means “a cowry was not there,” she had no money. 
But if we read Har na ati y it means that “ Hara was not there.” 
Hara is a name for Shiva and we thus get at Lalla’s esoteric meaning; 
for it is not the literal cowry that she missed, but the name of 
Shiva, which she found not in the pocket of her mind. 

With* the aid of another double meaning we find the second 
sense of the verse. The expression actually used by Lalla in the 
previous line is “ suman-sothi-manz lustum doh” meaning “in the 
embankment with crazy bridges ( suman) the day came to an end 
for me,” or the first words may mean “in the embankment of 
the illusions of the mind,” properly “ swa-man-sothi-manz” but 
when read out or recited without regard to spelling this has much 
the same sound as the other phrase. By this esoteric reading 
Lall&’s sense is this. When she died she found that in her lifetime 
she had not stored up a knowledge of the Supreme Shiva, the 
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Supreme Self, in her intellect; and therefore on her deathbed she 
found no saving grace, or as she expresses it, she found herself 
in the dark on some crazy bridge over a fathomless abyss and had 
nothing available to pay for the boat of salvation to ferry her across. 

The whole moral is that inasmuch as birth in a human body is 
the only chance that a soul has of being saved, when it is fortunate 
enough to obtain such a birth, it should spend its lifetime in 
gaining a knowledge of the Supreme Self. 

98. By the highway of Release I came, 

Pr. 18. Yet by the highway I did not go. 

Stumbling on the crazy bridge of fame, 

Lost I my day, for I did not know. 

Falling to the stream of death, I found 
Naught in my mind for the ferry fee: 

Not a cowry though I looked around, 

Nor the Name of Har for saving me. 

Birth in womb of woman thus for me 
No more availed than an empty dream. 

Birth from woman also is for thee: 

Gain then Knowledge of the Self-Supreme. 


XXXVII 

In very popular verse which has come down in two versions 
Lalla makes a spirited appeal to herself. Both versions are given 
in the English rendering. 

Addressing herself, she says that she has begun to receive 
instruction and urges herself to go forward. The desire for know¬ 
ledge has come to her and she must seek for the Friend, the 
Supreme Self: and there is hurry. 

She must find Him somehow: fly the ocean between them if 
need be. She must convert the crude iron of her soul into the 
gold of the Supreme Self; and there she becomes mystical. She 
must accomplish this by controlling the vital airs circulating 
through the air-passages of her subtile body; just as a blacksmith 
controls the pipes of his bellows, and with the air thus controlled, 
turns his rough iron into what he desires. 

She describes herself as an ignorant fool, careless of leaving off 
“wickedness”; this she describes as “the behaviour of a govern¬ 
ment messenger” ( pyodil ), who is looked on by the Kashmiri 
public as making his money by oppression, lying and cheating— 
by wickedness generally. 
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99. Thou that art heedless, lift thy foot with speed: 

Set upon thy journey to the end. 

Hasten thou to Knowledge. There is need. 

Dawn is now upon thee: seek thy Friend. 

Make for thyself wings upon thy feet. 

Pr. 46. Ocean hath no bridge to passage lend. 

Take such way of crossing as is meet. 

Dawn is now upon thee: seek thy Friend. 

100. Breathe so in thy bellows as doth he 
That his iron heateth till it bend: 

So through thee thine iron gold shall be. 

Dawn is now upon thee: seek thy Friend. 

Pr. 46. Thou that art heedless, thy breath control, 

So the iron of thy heart thou mend. 

Be not a fool, careless of thy soul. 

Dawn is now upon thee: seek thy Friend. 

XXXVIII 

Lalla gives another of her hard sayings of uncertain interpreta¬ 
tion, though the general meaning is clear enough,—the hardness 
of the life leading to Release. She describes her progress to true 
knowledge through the metaphor of a cotton pod. 

The cotton is first roughly treated by the cleaner and the 
carder. It is next spun into a fine thread and then hung up as 
the warp on a weaver’s loom, by a further process of rough treat¬ 
ment. As finished cloth it is then dashed by the washerman on 
his stone and otherwise severely handled in order to whiten it; 
and finally the tailor cuts it up and makes out of it a finished 
garment. 

The various stages towards the attainment of knowledge are 
thus metaphorically indicated, but the explanation of each metaphor 
is uncertain. Each stage in the manufacture of the cloth may 
represent, not a stage in a single life, but a separate existence in 
Lalla’s progress from birth to birth. 

The procedure of an Indian washerman is universal in the 
country. He has, half submerged on the bank of a pond or river, 
a large flat stone. On this he dashes with great force the garment 
to be washed, which has been previously soaked in soap and water. 
It is a most effective method of driving out all dirt, and also, 
incidentally, of ruining the texture of the cloth. 
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The term lath y a kick, is used twice in Lalla’s text: once when 
the cotton is under the carder’s bow and again when the threads 
are hung up and strained tight in the loom. The sense is that of 
general ill-treatment. 

102. First, I, Lalla, as a cotton bloom, 

Blithely set forth on the path of life. 

Next came the knocks of the cleanser’s room, 

And the hard blows of the carder’s wife. 

Gossamer from me a woman spun, 

Twisting me about upon her wheel. 

Then on a loom was I left undone, 

While the kicks of the weaver did I feel. 

103. Cloth now become, on the washing stone 

Washermen dashed me to their content. 

Whitened me with earths, and skin and bone 
Cleaned they with soaps to my wonderment. 

Tailors then their scissors worked on me: 

Cut me and finished me, piece by piece. 

Garment at last, as a Soul set free 

Found I the Self and obtained Release. 

Hard is the way of the Soul on Earth, 

Ere it may reach to the journey’s end. 

Hard is the path of life in each Birth, 

Ere thou canst take the hand of the Friend. 

xxxix 

Lalla has yet another saying, the full meaning of which is still 
doubtful, though the sense of having attained Release is clear. 

She may mean that when she first began to utter her Sayings— 
as she calls her verses and as they are still called, Lalld-vdkydni — 
though they intoxicated her like wine, she had no conception that 
they would have any permanent effect on her. Yet she found 
that by their help she became enabled to dissipate the inner 
darkness of her soul. 

Or she may be referring to the vanities of this world. Feeling 
distrustful and fearful of the dark mysterious world of phenomena, 
she drank the wine of her verses to give herself courage to fight 
against it, and thus was emboldened to knock down its phantas¬ 
magoria. 


T 
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104. Filled I in my goblet to the brim 

Wine of my Sayings that favour give: 

Drained I the cup, till mine eyes grew dim 
With the drunkenness awhile that lives. 

Yet I hoped from it never a prize: 

Never I placed in it smallest trust. 

Still it dispelled the murk in mine eyes 
Mine inner soul hath upon me thrust. 

Strong in the courage of this my wine, 

Seized I the curtain to tear away; 

Till before me was the path divine, 

Freed of vanities clouding my way. 

XL 

Lalla expresses the cry of the helpless to God. She has tried 
formal religion, but found it as little helpful as if she had tried 
to tow the ship of her soul across the ocean of existence with a 
rope of untwisted thread. The term used here for “ God” is Day> 
God, the Supreme, and not one of those by which Lalla usually 
designates the Supreme. 

She then addresses the unbeliever, whom she calls by three 
names: Hd manushe , O man, hamdli , O burden-bearer, and mdli y 
O father. Good Sir, Sir. Hamdli can also be read as hd mdli , 
O father. 

Then she tells him that he is drawing his ship by a rope of 
sand. The rope of sand is belief in formal religion, and the ship 
is the desire for worldly joys. The accomplishment of such desires 
is beyond the reach of any man, as he can only attain to that which 
is written on his forehead as his fate by Narayan, in Kashmiri 
Naran, or Vishnu, the Supreme. No ordinary effort of will can 
alter that. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the only method 
of escaping fate is to effect the union of the Self with the Supreme 
by Yoga-practice. This is conveyed by the appeal to the “ burden- 
bearer.” In India he is the porter, a labouring man accustomed 
to lifting heavy weights, and, as such, is employed on the hard 
work of pulling a tow-rope. This method of taking a boat up¬ 
stream is a common sight on Kashmir rivers. The inference is 
that only by his own special effort will a man bring his ship home. 

There is a hint of both Vaishnavism and Sufiism in the terms 
Niran and Day being used for the Supreme. 
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106. With a thin rope of untwisted thread 

Tow I ever my boat o'er the sea. 

Will God hear the prayers that I have said? 

Will he safely over carry me? 

Water in a cup of unbaked clay, 

Whirling and wasting, my dizzy soul 

Slowly is filling to melt away. 

Oh, how fain would I reach my goal! 

107. Why art thou twisting a rope of sand? 

Man of the tow-path, with such a line 

How shall come thy vessel to thy hand? 

How shall follow thee that ship of thine? 

Hath not Naran written in thy fate? 

None, Good Sir, shall alter his decree. 

Only thine own effort may create 

Union ’twixt the Self-Supreme and thee. 

XLI 

Lalla has yet another hard saying. The sense of it adopted in 
the English wording is that she utters a cry of despair. 

Like Christian in The Pilgrim's Progress , she has been bearing 
on her back a burden of worldly illusions and pleasures, compared 
to a load of sugar-candy, and the knot of the porter’s sling that 
supports it has become loose and galls her. She has found that 
such a burden produces toil and pain. Her wasted life in this 
workaday world has become a weariness and she is in despair. 

She has recourse to her Guru, her spiritual Teacher. His words 
cause her intolerable pain, such as that experienced by the loss 
of a beloved object—the worldly illusion that she must abandon. 
She learns that the whole of the flock of factors that make up her 
sentient existence have lost their proper ruler, the mind; for it 
is steeped in ignorance of Self. 

But she says: “ Searching and seeking I came from my inner soul 
into the moonlight. ,, This is a cryptic saying referring to Y6gic 
teaching. By it she means that her organ of thought became 
absorbed into the Sahasrara and that she had thus attained to 
Release. She had come into the light of true knowledge, or, as 
she emphatically puts it, she “ came to know that like are joined 
to like”—the Self is the same as the Supreme Self and must 
become absorbed in it. 


15-2 
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The Shaiva Lalla next makes a directly Vaishnava appeal: “ This 
All is only Thou, O Naran, only Thou, only Thou.” Narayan is 
the name for the Supreme employed by Vaishnavas, and Lall& 
asks “What are all these thy sports? ” Sport is a common Indian 
technical term for the changes apparently undergone by the Deity, 
by which He manifests Himself in creation. The question has an 
implied answer: “They are all unreal illusion.” 

The whole idea is that Lalla and the Supreme have become one 
Self—she has attained the object of the ydgi. 

108. Loose the sugar-load upon my back: 

Sling and knot do my poor shoulder gall: 

Crooked hath my day’s work gone, alack. 

How can I bear with it, ere I fall? 

Seeking my Teacher, I heard Him tell 
Truths that like a blister hurt my heart— 

Pain of lost illusion loved so well. 

How can I bear with it, ere we part? 

Flocks of my consciousness all are lost, 

Gone from their shepherd beyond recall, 

Ere the mountain of Release be crossed; 

How can I bear with it, ere I fall? 

109. Searching and seeking from my inner soul, 

Came I to the Moon of Knowledge bright: 

Searching and seeking, I learnt the whole 
Truth that like shall with the like unite 

O Naran, the All is only Thou. 

Only Thee, Naran, in all I see. 

O Naran, the sports Thou showest now 
Are but clear illusions unto me. 

Learning my Self to be Self-Supreme, 

I have learnt, Naran, why Thou dost sport: 

I have solved the Riddle of the Dream, 

Where we twain do as one Self consort. 

XLII 

Lalla compares a man’s soul to an elephant begging for food 
to destroy—the food being the craving lusts of man. But she 
remarks that but few are saved: “ Had this not been so, the elephant 
had crushed them all under his feet.” 
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Then, changing her metaphor, she advises her hearer to “Keep 
away dirt from the garden of thy heart/’ so that “the narcissus- 
garden” of his Ydgic practices may be blossoming when Death 
comes to him. 

Pr. 150. Like a great elephant is the soul, 

Begging every hour to be fed 
With lusts of life, so he them control, 

Crushing under foot till they be dead. 

Only one in many shall be saved, 

Since their souls they heard not when they cried. 
Nor the food have given them that they craved; 

So the lusts within them have not died. 

Pr. 56. Keep then clean the garden of thy heart, 

So thy lilies may in blossom be, 

And thou give good answer for thy part, 

When the bailiff, Death, doth question thee. 


XLIII 

Lalla preaches resignation in fine verse, which is constantly 
quoted by Kashmiris in part and in toto in time of trouble. 

She refers to Hindu burial, or rather burning, rites. Hindus 
burn the body, laying it upon the right side, with the head towards 
the south, because the gods and good spirits live in that direction, 
and Yama, the god of death and the judge of souls after death, 
also resides there. 

The term here translated “Father” in the English rendering 
is a term of respect, and conveys the sense of “Good Sir, Sir.” 

Pr. 57. Father, the pigeon-loft of my heart 

Filled is with longings I’ll not obtain, 

Teach me, Father, that I bear my part 
So but resignation shall remain. 

With much labour have I wearied me, 

Building houses wherein others live, 

Scattering gifts, that a help I be, 

Till arms ached, so often did I give. 

Yet, O my body, shalt thou be borne 
Out of thine house and into a field, 

Where shall be many of them that mourn 
Bringing tribute that shall nothing yield. 
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There shall they place thee for thy long sleep 
On thy right side amid garlands fair: 

So for thee Spirits shall vigil keep 
And the Lord of Death shall guard thee there. 

XLIV 

Lalla is again Vaishnava in form and addresses the Deity as 
Bhagawan, the Lord, the Adorable, the Most High: “ O Bhagawan, 
I adore thy greatness.” She teaches by a number of metaphors 
the absolute dependence of all mankind on the uncontrolled will 
of the Almighty. 

Some have many sons, likened to poppies, and are fortunate. 
Others are “haltered with daughters for murdering a Brahman 
in a former existence,” this being the most heinous of sins to a 
Hindu. Daughters are a misfortune because they cannot perform 
the death-ceremonies that ensure Release. Others again, who “ do 
not know the fortunate hour of the day,” have been left childless. 
It is all in the hands of the Most High. 

“Some Thou calledst up from There, Thy heaven: some 
snatched the river Veth by the neck of her coat.” The Veth, 
Sanskrit Vitasta, the modern Jehlam, is the principal river in 
Kashmir, and is used as a symbol of prosperity, owing to the 
fruitful crops produced by its waters. It is always treated as 
feminine. The two phrases indicate that some prosper greatly 
and some not at all by the grace of God. “Whom God will, God 
blesseth.” 

“ Some have drunk wine and lifted their eyes upwards.” The 
wine is wisdom, performances of y 6 gic duties, and those that have 
drunk it have found heaven. “ Some have gone and closed their 
shops,”—have failed. It is all in God’s hands. 

Some have wives, as pleasant and valuable “as a shady plane- 
tree,” others have wives “like a shade full of holes”—as valueless 
as the shade cast by a worn-out thatch. It is a matter of the Will 
of the Almighty. 

Pr. 102. Some have many poppies at Thy hand, 

Sons as bright and welcome as the flowers. 

Some have naught but daughters in the land. 

O Bhagwan, how wondrous are Thy powers. 

Daughters may not expiate the guilt 
Fathers piled up in forgotten hours. 

Some are childless, merely since Thou wilt. 

O Bhagwan, how wondrous are Thy powers. 
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Some the Veth have shaken by her coat, 

Seizing the prosperity she showers. 

Since *tis Thou that dost direct the boat. 

O Bhagwan, how wondrous are Thy powers. 

Some have heaven found in cups of wine: 

Some find nothing in their luckless hours. 

Some have closed shops by decree divine. 

O Bhagwan, how wondrous are Thy powers. 

Some have wives delightful as the planes: 

Let us go and cool us in the hours 

When the sunshine’s glare our eyesight strains. 

O Bhagwan, how wondrous are Thy powers. 

Wives whose shade is as the outer light 

Trouble many in this world of ours. 

Some indeed, like dogs, can only bite. 

O Bhagwan, how wondrous are Thy powers. 

Be his sin misfortune, be it guilt; 

Be the guerdon ashes, be it flowers, 

O Bhagwan, Thou blessest whom Thou wilt. 

O Bhagwan, how wondrous are Thy powers. 

XLV 

There is a story told of Lalla—there are very many such—that 
she was sitting one day with Sed Bayu, the traditional name of 
her Preceptor, when the following questions cropped up: 

Which is the greatest of all lights? Which is the most famous 
of all pilgrimages? Which is the best of all relations? Which is 
the best of all manner of ease? 

The answers are said to have led to a friendly argument between 
them in a fashion common in Indian legend, and samples are to 
be found frequently elsewhere in Hindu literature. Lalla started 
it, was contradicted by her Preceptor, and then she wound it up, 
naturally to her advantage, in the verses attributed to her. 

The points of the argument are obvious and require no elucida¬ 
tion except the pilgrimage to Gang. Ganga is the lake of Gangabal, 
one of the great Hindu places of pilgrimage in Kashmir. Hither 
go all those Kashmiri Brahmans, who have had relations die 
during the year, carrying some small bones, which they have 
picked from the ashes at the time of the burning of the dead 
bodies. These bones are thrown into the sacred waters of the 
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Ganga with money and sweetmeats. The pilgrimage takes place 
about the eighth day of the Hindu month Badarpet, or about 
August 20th. 

Pr. 201. Once on a time Sed Bayu and I 

Argued on relationship and ease, 

Pilgrimage and light, and reason why 
One kind is the best of each of these. 

Said I: no light like the light of sun. 

Said he: no light like the light of eyes. 

Said I: no light like the knowledge won 
From illusion with the Self for prize. 

Said I: no pilgrimage like the Gang. 

Said he: no pilgrimage like the Knees. 

Said I: love in ardent worship flung 
Is a greater pilgrimage than these. 

Said I: none ease giveth like a wife: 

Said he: ’tis the blanket giveth most. 

Said I: the most blissful ease in life 
Cometh to thee when the Lord is Host. 

Said I: no relation like a brother. 

Said he: no, thy pocket is the best. 

Said I: far better than every other 
God for relation shall stand thy test. 

XLVI 

There is a common proverb in Kashmir: “ She came to the shop 
but arrived at the baker's.” It is said of one who misses the mark. 
But it is connected with Lalla, and has its origin in a well known 
story concerning her. In that story it has a very different inter¬ 
pretation, which is represented in the last English verses to be 
given in this book, based on the story and not found in Lalla’s 
Sayings. 

Lalla used to peregrinate in a nude or almost nude condition, 
and constantly said: “He only is a man who fears God, and there 
are very few such men about.” One day Shah Hamadan, the 
famous Muslim Saint, Sayyid ’All Hamadani, after whom a great 
mosque in Srinagar is called, met her and she at once ran away. 
This was a strange thing for Lalla to do, but it was soon explained. 
“I have seen a man,” she said to the astonished shopkeeper, into 
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whose shop she had fled for refuge. The shopkeeper, however, 
turned her out. 

Then Lalla rushed to the baker’s house and jumped into the 
oven, which at that time was fully heated for baking the bread. 
When the baker saw this he fell down in a swoon, thinking that, 
for certain, the King would hear of this and punish him. However, 
there was no need to fear, as Lalla presently appeared from the 
mouth of the oven clad in clothes of gold, and disappeared thence 
for ever. Some versions of the story say that she hastened after 
Sh&h Hamadan, but this has not much warrant, as though she 
was friendly with Muslim holy-men she was never seriously 
affected by Islam. 

The English verse sums up her main doctrine of the importance 
of securing unison with the Self, the Man that is the Supreme, 
and relates her ecstatic feelings at the moment of coming out of 
the baker’s oven, mysteriously clad, before she disappeared for 
ever into Unity with the Supreme, which she had so consistently 
taught and so earnestly desired. 

Pr. 20. Lo! a Vision is before mine eyes, 

Framed in a halo of thoughts that bum: 

Up into the Heights, lo! I arise 

Far above the cries of them that spurn. 

Lo! upon the wings of Thought, my steed. 

Into the mists of the evening gold, 

High, and higher, and higher I speed 
Unto the Man, the Self I behold. 

Truth hath covered the nude that is I; 

Girt me about with a flaming sword; 

Clad me in the ethereal sky, 

Garment of the glory of the Lord. 
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1 There are only 47 quatrains in the MS. Stein B against 109 in 
Grierson’s list, which has besides 10 out of Knowles’s Kashmiri Proverbs, 

2 Verse No. 71 of Grierson’s list is represented at the end of Stein’s 
MS. B by one that has no number affixed to it. Verse No. 28 of Stein 
representing verse 70 of Grierson is wrongly numbered in Stein’s MS. B 
as No. 19. Similarly Stein’s No. 29 corresponding to Grierson’s No. 5 
(under III) is wrongly numbered as 10 in Stein’s MS. B. 

3 Grierson’s Nos. 78 and 79 are both represented at the end of Stein 
MS. B without numbers. 

4 Several of Stein’s verses are mixtures of Grierson’s verses: e.g, t 
No. 30 Stein = Grierson’s 5 and 65; Stein’s No. 36 = Grierson’s 11 and 1; 
Stein’s 38 = Grierson’s 64 and 55. 

3 Stein’s 42 and 43 are really variants of one verse, Grierson’s 81 





GLOSSARY 


Abbreviations. P., Philosophy in India generally. Other Philosophies 
marked thus: B.P., Buddhist; S.P., Saiva; San. P., Sahkhya; T.P. Trika; 
V.P. Vedanta; Vai. P., Vaishnava; Y.P., Yoga; Ka 4 m. stands for KaSmlrl 
language. 

All words are in Sanskrit unless marked otherwise. 
a, the first letter of the Devanagarl (q.v.) Alphabet, with a mystic meaning 
in the Yoga Philosophy. 

dbhasa ( a-bhasa), splendour, appearance, manifestation. In S.P., shining 
out, experiencing out, thinking; physical or mental reproduction. In 
T.P., growth, expansion, multiplication, reproduction; transcendental 
evolution; process of manifestation of the universe; process of cosmic 
expansion. 

abkimana ( abhi-mana ), conceit of self, pride. In P., referring all objects 
to self as an act of the personality; experiencing or knowing about things. 
abhinavagupta (abhi-nava, fresh, new +gupta), name of a Kasmlrl 
philosopher. 

abhinive&a (abhi-nivSsa) , application, devotion, temerity. In Y.P., clinging 
to embodied life. 

achdra ( d-chdra ), conduct, behaviour, established rule of conduct. In 
T.P., the law of custom, habit. 

achdrya (d-chdrya ), to be approached, waited on, followed; a spiritual 
guide, teacher; acknowledged religious guide; a title of Sri vaishnava 
Brahmans. 

adhara ( a-dhara ), a support; receptacle; location. In Y.P., the first of 
the seven circles ( chakra , q.v.) in the body. See mulddhara. 
adhidaivata (adhi, above -f daivata, deity). In Y.P., tutelary deity of 
living creatures. 

adhishthatridevata ( adhi-shtatri , superintending +devatd, deity), pre¬ 
siding deity. In T.P. = tattvlia , q.v. 
adibuddha (ddi + buddha) , the original or primitive Buddha. In late 
Mahayana Buddhism, the original Creator; an impersonal God. 
advaita ( a-dvi-ta ), non-duality; identity; monism. In P., Monism; the 
identity of spirit and matter; identity of God and the Universe: 
introduced by Sankar^charya (Saiva) and modified by Ramanuja 
(Vaishnava): pure monism: adj., monist, monistic. 
advaitatattva. See advaita and tattva. In T.P., the principle of unity: 
a pure and essential monism. 

advaitavada (a-dvaita+vada), non-dualist teaching; exposition of non¬ 
duality system: monistic doctrine; pure monism. 
dgama(d-gama), coming together: collection of doctrine, a religious manual 
especially of the 3 aivas. 

agamasastra. See sastra. A treatise on that which has come down, 
tradition. In T.P., revelation. 

aghdrl, modern form from aghOra ( a-gh 6 ra ), terrific: name of a Saiva . 
sect. See kapalika . 

agtii , fire; the sacrificial fire; the Vedic god of the fire. In T.P., fire, 
heat; formativity. In Y.P., identified with sushumnd , q.v. 
dgya. See ajnd. 

ahamkara (< aharh-kara ), the making of self, sense of self. In P., indi¬ 
viduality, the Ego, I, the Self; personality. In T.P., that which builds 
up the Ego; self-arrogation with appropriation: the Ego, the individual 
Ego, the Ego in the Being: state of self-possession; subjectivity. In 
Y.P., the principle of Egoity. 
ahankara. See ahaihkara. 
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ahrimdn, old Persian, the Evil Spirit. See atigrd-tnainyus. 
ahura , old Persian, a Spirit. See asura. 

ahuramazda, old Persian (ahura-bmazda), the Wise Spirit, the Supreme 
(God) of the Zoroastrians. See asura , Hormazd, Ormazd. 
airy an, English form; a Persian Aryan. 

airy ana, old Persian, the land of the Airyans (Aryans), Iran: Persia. 
aiivarya , lordliness, might. See Isvara. 

aisvaryatattva {aiivarya+tattva), also isvara-tattva , the true principle 
of superhuman power or divine faculties. In T.P., identification: the 
principle of lordliness: general principle of objectivity: lordliness. 
djna, in Y.P., the sixth circle (chakra, q.v.) of the body between the 
eyebrows: the forehead: the seat of Siva and of Vishnu: the throat: 
the cavernous plexus. See aksharahlja. 
akaia (a + kasa ), light: free space: vacuity: ether. In Y.P., the principle 
of vacuity: nothing. 

akbar, Hind, from Ar., greater, greatest: the name of the great Mughal 
Emperor. 

aksharablja (a-kshara, imperishable +blja, seed), imperishable seed. In 
Y.P., a mystic force situated in the djna (q.v.) circle. 
akula (a-kula), a name of Siva. In Y.P. —sahasrara (q.v.): the Absolute. 
al, Ar., the: prefixed to Muhammadan names in the forms ad, ar, as, 
ash, an before words beginning with d, r, s, sh, n. 
al-fJusainl, Ar.-Pers.-Hind., the HusainI: descended from Husain, 
younger son of ’All (q.v.): a title of Mir Sayyid Muhammad (q.v.), 
father of Sayyid ’All HamadanI (q.v.). 

'all, Ar.-Pers.-Hind., high in rank: eminent: noble: name of the son- 
in-law of Muhammad (q.v.). 

* ah-sd.nl, Ar.-Pers.-Hind. (* atl+sanl, second); ’All (q.v.) the Second, 
a title of Sayyid ’All HamadanI. 

dlOchana ( a-lOchana ), seeing; reflecting; considering: sensation, operation 
of the senses. 

al-than (Kasm. al + than ), the place of wine: wine offered to a god: 
nectar. In Y.P., the abode of Bliss: the Highest Place: the place of 
the union of the human Self with the Supreme Self. 
ama, the day of the conjunction of the sun and moon; new moon. In 
Y.P., the sixteenth digit of the moon. See and. 
amlda, modern Japanese form of Amitdbha (q.v.), and through Amit&bha 
of Aval 5 kit 6 svara. 

amir, Ar.-Pers.-Hind., commander; governor: lord: chief: a title prefixed 
to the names of Muhammadan saints. 
amlr-kablr, Ar.-Pers.-Hind. (amir + kablr, great), commander of the 
faithful: a title of Sayyid *AJl HamadanI (q.v.). 
amlr-sayyid-ah , Ar.-Pers. (amir (q.v.) + sayyid (q.v.) +’aft (q.v.)), the 
personal name of Sayyid ’All HamadanI (q.v.). 
amlr-shamsu'ddln-irakl, Ar.-Pers. (amir (q.v.) +shamsu-*l-din (q.v.) 
+ 'irakl, see ’ irdk ), the name of a Muhammadan saint buried in the 
Zadi Bal quarter of Srinagar. See Shamsu’ddln. 
amlr-sultan-shamsu'ddln, Ar.-Pers. (amir (q.v.) -f sultan (q.v.) +shamsu-’l- 
dln, q.v.); the name of a Nafcshbandl (q.v.) saint. See Shamsu’ddln. 
amitdbha (amita+abha), boundless splendour: measureless light: a 
Buddha in Northern Buddhism: the present Dhyani Buddha (q.v.): 
separated from Aval0kit6$vara (q.v.). 
amitraghdta (amitra+ghdta), enemy-slayer: a name of BindusSra, the 
second Maurya Emperor. 
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ana: in Y.P., the sixteenth digit of the moon. See ama. 
andhata ( an+ahata ), unbeaten; intact. In Y.P., the fourth circle (chakra, 
q.v.) of the body: the heart; the cardiac plexus. 
anahatadhvani (an-ahata (q.v.) + dhvani, sound): in Y.P., the mystic 
Sound in the body. See dm. 

andhatarav (andhata +rav), KaSm. form of Sanskrit anahata-rava. (See 
anahatadhvani .) See dm. 

ananda (a-nanda), happiness, joy. In T.P., abstract joy, realisation of 
being at rest without effort: one of the five primary aspects of Sakti 
(q.v.). 

anand-kaul (ananda + kaula) ; modem form: name of Ka&nlrf writer on 
LallS. 

anatman (an+atmari), the non-self, non-soul: the Somewhat. 
artava , exceeding fineness. In the Saiva Siddhanta one of the forces 
binding the Soul. 

anavdpdya (anava + upaya) , approaching, means of success in reaching 
{upaya) the infinitesimal (anava): the process or method of realising 
that the universe is an aggregate of atoms (anu) : a particular practice 
of the Ka&nlrl Saiva ydgts. In T.P., getting rid of the atoms from the 
soul. 

angto, a limb, a member of the body: a member of the body of the Jain 
Scripture; a Jain Scripture; the Jain Scriptures. In Y.P., an ascetic 
exercise. 

angrd-mainyus ( angrd-mainyus ), old Persian, the Evil Spirit. See ahriman. 
antahkarana (antar +karana), the internal or spiritual part of a man; the 
seat of thought; the mind. In T.P., the inner organ containing the 
capacity for mental operation. 

anu, a point. In T.P., a non-spatial point: one of the principles: the 
limited individual soul: a creature of Siva: a non-spatial entity: the 
ultimate atom. 

anunasika (< anu-nasika ), uttered through the nose; nasal: the sign of 
nasalisation of vowels in writing. 
dp, water. In T.P., liquidity; moisture. 

apdna (apa+dna), breathing out, expiration. In Y.P., breathing going 
downwards and out of the anus: the inward breath: one of the two 
principal airs of the body. See prdna. 
dpastamba , name of an ancient writer on ritual. 
aprid, Hind., of or belonging to self: own. 

apurvanirvariasakti (a +purva, unprecedented, quite new, and nir-varia, 
eternal bliss + iakti, female energy). In Y.P., the creator of the three¬ 
fold World; the dispenser of the Knowledge of Brahma; the life of all 
creatures =the seat of Siva. 

dranyaka , forest-born. In P., an extension of a Brahmana (q.v.), originally 
for the use of hermits or forest ascetics, and as such a revealed Scripture, 
a part of the Hindu Canon. 

ardhdngi (< ardha , half + angi, body, that which has limbs), half and half. 

In Y.P., the consortium of Siva and Sakti in the djha (q.v.) circle. 
arhat , deserving, venerable: the highest rank in the Buddhist hierarchy. 
dry a, honourable: a man of one’s race: an immigrant into India by the 
West and North: an Aryan: the Airyan of Persia. 
drya-samaj, a modem form: the Aryan Society, a modem Community 
or Church in the Panjab. _ 

drydvarta (arya-avarta), the home or land of the Aryas: the land of the 
Hindus; Hindustan. 
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asamprajndta (a-sam-pra-jnata), undiscerned: not known accurately. In 
Y.P., stillness. 

asarta , sitting down. In Y.P., a suitable mode of sitting during meditation. 
asanga ( a+sanga ), unattached, solitary: the name of the chief writer of 
the Vijfianavada (Buddhist) (q.v.) Philosophy. 
ashfdnga (ashfa +anga)> eight members. In Y.P., the eight ascetic 
exercises. 

asi, a sword: a knot. In Y.P., a name for Pingala, q.v. 
asmitd ( asmi y I am +ta), egoism. 

asdka (a + idka) t without sorrow: not causing sorrow: title of A^Oka, the 
Maurya Emperor and champion of Buddhism. 
aiuddhctdhvan (a +suddha + adhvari), the impure way: the inaccurate path. 
asura, breathing, alive: a spirit: an evil spirit. The ahura (q.v.) of the 
Zoroastrians. 

atharvavida ( atharva + veda) science of magic as opposed to orthodox 
ritual: a collection of formulae to prevent mistakes at sacrifices: science 
of incantations: one of the early revealed Scriptures of the Hindus. 
dtkravan, old Persian, fire-kindlers: fire-kindling priests of the Zoroastrians: 
the precursors of the Magi. 

atman, breath: that which breathes and lives: the spirit, the soul. In P., 
the Self; the Soul: identified with Brahman (q.v.): the Supreme Self; 
the Eternal: ability or power to experience; the experiencing principle. 
In V.P., the Self or Soul = Brahman (q.v.). In T.P., the universal 
unlimited Self or Soul. 

avakasa (ava + ka&a), a glance cast on anything: a place: space, open 
space. In T.P., the Wide: empty space. 
avaldkitesvara (ava+ldkita+lsvara) f the Lord who looks down (with 
compassion); the Compassionate; the chief Bodhisattva (q.v.) in 
Northern Buddhism: sometimes confused with Amit&bha, but not 
always: a Dhy3ni Bodhisattva (q.v.). 
avatara (ava-tar a), descent (from heaven); an incarnation. 
avidyd (a+vidya) } ignorance. In Y.P. primal ignorance. In Saiva 
Siddhanta, one of the forces binding the Soul. 

babdy Pers.-Hind., father; grandfather: old man: head of an Order of 
Muhammadan saints: a title prefixed to the name of Muhammadan 
saints. 

babd-na$iru’ddlny Pers.-Ar. (baba (q.v.) +ndfiru-’l-dln > defender of the 
faith), the name of a lieutenant of Shekh Nuru’ddln (q.v.). See Na§ir. 
badamiy modern form of vatapi (q.v.). 

badarinatha (badarl + ndtha), the name of the temple at Badarlnatha or 
Badrinath. 

badarpety KaSm., the name of the Hindu month of September-August 
in Ka&nir. 

baghdad, Pers., the name of a city in Mesopotamia, once in Persia. 
bahau'ddinnakshband. See Khwaja Muhammad Bahau’ddln Nakshband. 
banalvhga (bana or vatta, in one sense, fire, + lingo) ; fire. In Y.P., a flame 
in the body. 

baramulay name of a town in KaSmlr. 
basiySy Hind., dwell ye: abide ye. 

bhagavadglta (bhagavat+glta) t Song of the Adorable, containing the 
doctrine declared by the Adorable, Bhagavat, in this case Krishna 
(q.v.): the trend of its teaching. 
bhagavan t nominative case of Bhagavat, (q.v.). 
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bhagavat (bhaga, portion, wealth, favour + vat), patron, holy, divine person: 
the Lord, the Holy One, the Adorable, God: title of Vishpu (q.v.), of 
Krishpa (q.v.). 

bhagavata , one who worships Bhagavat (q.v.), the Adorable God: a 
Bhagavata: a monotheistic religion, absorbed into Vaishnavism and 
affecting Saivism: a doctrine. 

bhagavatapuraria (bhagavata-purana), traditional history of Vishnu as 
Bhagavat (q.v.): of Krishna as Bhagavat: important to Indian Philosophy 
and Religion, under Sufi influence. See bhagavat , bhagavata . 
bhagawan , bhagwan , modern forms. See bhagavan. 
bhakta , the faithful: a faithful adherent: name of a Vaishnava sect in the 
Western Deccan. See bhakti. 

bhakti , an assignment: a division: being part of, or belonging to, an 
attribute: devotion, attachment: faith. In P., devotional faith: mediaeval 
doctrine of faith; salvation by faith and devotion; adoration: faith 
combined with love and adoration. 

bhaktimarga (bhakti+ mdrga), the path of devotional faith: the religion 
of the Bhagavatas (q.v.). 
bharata, an ancient Indian Aryan tribe. 

bharat-dharma-mahamandal (bharata + dharma + mahamandala), the great 
Society of Bharata (Ancient Aryan India or Hindustan) usage: a 
modern reformed Community or Church in Bihar. 
bhashya , an explanation; explanatory work, commentary. 
bhaskara , name of a Ka&nlrl philosopher. 

bhavani , fern, form of Bhava, existence: spouse of Siva, goddess of 
amiability. 

bheda , division: distinction. 

bheddbheda (bheda + a-bhida) disagreement plus non-disagreement: 
dualism plus non-dualism: identity with difference. In P., compromise 
between Dualism and Monism. In T.P., realisation of diversity in unity. 
bhilta , that which exists; a being: a spirit, ghost: an element, a gross 
element. In T.P., that which has been: a factor of materiality: one 
of the five physical Orders; a physical factor: one of the five principles 
of experience: a physical stage of evolution realised. 
blja, a seed. In Y.P., the seed of Being. 
bijbihara , name of a town in Ka&nlr. 

bikram (usually Raja Bikram), modern syncopated form of the name 
Vikram&ditya (q.v.) the Gupta Emperor. 
bin ( ~ibn ), Ar.: a son. 

bindraban , a corruption by metathesis of Brindaban. See vrindavana . 
bindusara (also vindusara), the second emperor of the Maurya dynasty. 
blrbal , Hind, (blr, heroic +bal, strength): name of the great minister of 
the Emperor AJkbar (q.v.). 

bddhisattva (bddhi +sattva), endowed with pure knowledge by intuition; 
naturally wise and good. In B.P., entitled or destined to become a 
Buddha. In later Buddhist teaching, a god who refrains from attaining 
nirvana (q.v.) and remains on earth to help the seeker after Release: 
an attendant on a Buddha in Mahayana Buddhism. See Dhyani 
Bodhisattva. 

brahma , belonging or relating to the Brahmans, especially to one of the 
ancient type: the ancient Hinduism: Brahmaism. 
brahma , the Supreme personified: later the Creator in the Hindu Triad 
(see trimUrti): identified with the Absolute (see brahman ); with Para 
Siva (q.v.); with Purusha (q.v.). 
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brahmadvara (brahma J rdvara), the door of Brahman. In Y.P., the spot 
at the lower end of SushumnS (q.v.) where the knots (granthi, q.v.) are. 
brahmagrantki (brahma -\-granthi). In Y.P., the knot (granthi , q.v.) in the 
Anahata (q.v.) Circle: the knot of Brahma. 
brahman , religious devotion, prayer; a sacred text, a spell; the sacred 
word, sacred knowledge: the impersonal Supreme, the Self-existent, 
the Eternal, the Absolute, the Supreme Deity. In P., the universal 
essence in all things: religious truth: the Absolute, the Supreme 
Intelligence, the personal Supreme: identified with Vishnu (q.v.): the 
male aspect of Siva. In V.P., the Absolute —atman, q.v.; =chit y q.v.; 
the Supreme: Truth. In Vai. P., the Supreme Reality. 
br&hmai} (properly brahmana ), one possessed of divine knowledge (see 
brahman) : a priest: a member of the priestly class of the Aryan Hindus: 
a member of the Brahman Caste: a Brahman. 
brahmana , that which contains divine knowledge (see brahman) : profes¬ 
sional explanation of a Vedic text by an ancient Brahman: a revealed 
treatise explanatory of a Vedic text: a lecture by a Brahman: a revealed 
Scripture: originally a revealed oral explanation of a Vedic text. 
brahmanadl (brahma + nadi) y the vein of Brahma. In Y.P., a subtile duct 
inside Chitj-inI (q.v.). 

brakman-atman (brahman -batman). In P., the essential identity of the 
Absolute (Brahman, q.v.) with the individual Self or Soul (atman, q.v.): 
the Absolute combined with the Self: the All combined with the One. 
brahmapada (brahma +pada), the place of Brahman. In Y.P., the Void. 
brahmarandhra (brahma+randhra), the suture or vent of Brahman: the 
aperture in the head through which the soul escapes. In Y.P., a hollow 
above the base of the palate: the top of the Sushumna (q.v.): the top 
of the Chitra (q.v.): the central canal of the spinal cord: the anterior 
fontanelle. 

brahma-samaj , modern form, Brahma Society: a modern reformed Com¬ 
munity or Church in Bengal. 

brahmasampradaya (brahma +sam-pra-daya, q.v.), the Church or Com¬ 
munity of Brahma (q.v.). 

brahma-tattvesa (brahma + tattva-lia) , the Lord of the true principle of 
Brahman. 

brindaban, modern form of Vrindavana (q.v.). 

buddha y wise, enlightened: intuitive knower: title of the founder of 
Buddhism, the Buddha, who is however usually called simply Buddha: 
an incarnation of Vishnu. In Mahayana Buddhism, a god (see Adi, 
Dhyani and Manusha Buddha). In late Mahayana Buddhism degraded 
from a Manusha Buddha to the son of AvalokitS^vara (q.v.). 
buddhi , perception, intelligence, intellect, knowledge, discernment. In 
T.P., intuition, judgment; abstract knowledge: impersonal (super¬ 
personal) state of consciousness or experience: subconsciousness, 
knowledge, intuition: experience of mere existence: memory of past 
experiences: thought of self: intuitive judgment; unacquired inherent 
knowledge or intention. In Y.P., the material principle of the finite 
universe. See mahat. 

buddhtndriya (buddhi +tndrtya, q.v.), power or sense of perception: organ 
of sense. In T.P., capacity for sense of perception: one of the Five 
Senses: one of the Five Capacities: receptive capacity. 
bukhara, Pers., name of a town in Central Asia. 

butskikan y Pers. (but, image; idol H Vshikan , breaking), idol breaker; icono¬ 
clast; nickname of Sultan Sikandar (q.v.) of KaSmlr. 
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carnatic . See karnataka. 

chaitanya (derivative from chltana derived from chit, q.v.), mental per¬ 
ception : consciousness; sensation: spirit: Soul: the Deity as the essence 
of all being and source of all sensation: experiencing principle: name 
of a Vaishnava reformer. In T.P., the experiencing principle: active 
mental perception: sensation: consciousness: the soul as an experiencing 
being; experiencer. In Y.P., the Spirit. 
chakrciy wheel of a carriage: a circle. In P., a ganglion of nerves. In 
Y.P., a mystical circle in the body. 
chalukya , a Rajput (q.v.) dynasty in Western India. 
chamdr, Hind.: a leather dresser: a member of the Chamar caste. 
chaqdly violent: a name of the goddess Durga (q.v.). 
chaiyil-das (charidl + das) , modern form, servant of Chapdi (q.v.) or 
Durga (q.v.); name of a Vaishnava poet of Bengal. 
chandragupta (chandra +gupta) t moon-protected: the first Emperor of the 
Maurya Dynasty: the first Emperor of the Gupta Dynast}. 
chaturmukha (chatur +mukha), four-faced: an epithet of Brahma. 
chaurty Hind., the bushy tail of the yak, bos grunniens : fly-flap, fly-whisk, 
a chowry. 

chichchhakti {chit +iakti) t mental capacity. In Y.P., Sakti (q.v.). 
ckijtmdtra (chit +matra), pure intelligence. In T.P., the light of intelli¬ 
gence : spirit: = Siva (q.v.). 

chit, to perceive: intelligence, intellect, thought, mind: soul: spirit: heart. 
See chaitanya . In T.P., the experiencing principle: the power of 
experiencing; perception; intelligence; thought: soul in the abstract: 
abstract intelligence; self-produced revelation: self-revealed revelation 
by pure light of intelligence: — iakti (q.v.). In V.P., abstract thought: 
=brahman (q.v.). In Y.P., one of the five primary aspects of iakti. 
chitrdy perceptible, excellent, striking. In Y.P., a nddl (q.v.) inside 
Sushumna (q.v.): the grey matter in the spinal cord. 
chitrinly containing wonders, wonderful. In Y.P., a nadi (q.v.) inside 
Vajra (q.v.). 

chittay thinking: thought: the mental organism: mind. 

chittavritti (chitta + vritti), activity of mind; feeling; emotion; thinking. 

In Y.P., the material organ of Thought. 
chowry . See chauri. 
conjeeveram. See kdnchlpuram. 

dadUy a gift: a modern form of nomenclature; name of a mediaeval 
reformer. 

dddupanthl (dddu y q.v., +panthi) y a modern form; a student of Dadu: a 
member of the sect of Dadu. 

daSva f a demon in Zoroastrianism: ancient Persian form of dSva (q.v.). 
dahy Ka£m., a lake, and also ten. Lalla plays upon the double 
meaning. 

dakshinay the right-hand side: the country on the right-hand side; the 
Dakhin, Dakhan, Deccan. 

dakshindcharT (dakshinay right-hand + acharly a follower of ritual): a 
member of the Right-hand or Pure Sect of the Saktas (q.v.). 
dam-dyunu (Ka£m., dam y breath +dyunu t to give), to give breath as 
to a bellows: to give forth breath by crying out: to control the breath. 
Lalla plays upon the three senses of the word. 
darianay seeing, inspiration, examination, exhibition: view, theory, 
philosophy. 

t 16 
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darianendriya ( darsana + indriya , q.v.), power and sense of seeing. In T.P., 
sight. 

darvSsh , Pers., poor, indigent: a religious mendicant: a saint. 

dasa , in Vedas (q.v.), evil being: savage opponent of the Aryans: slave: 

servant, follower. In P., a worshipper. 
dattdtrSya (datta + atriya), originally the name of a sage: adopted as an 
incarnation of Krishna (as Vishnu) by the Manbhaus (q.v.) to be one 
of the Triad ( TrimUrti , q.v.) in place of Siva: the God of the Manbhaus. 
day, Ka 3 m., God, the Supreme Being. 
dervish. See darvSsh . 

disa , a place pointed out. In T.P., relativity of positions. 
dSva, that which shines forth; divine: a god, deity: —daeva (q.v.), demon 
of the Zoroastrians: a minor god. 

divanagart (diva + nagari ), the script of the city, or of the holy or divine 
city: a script in which Sanskrit is conveyed. In Y.P., it is contained in 
the Sahasrlra (q.v.). 

divata , the nature of a god: a deity, a minor god, godling. 
dev I, a goddess: the Goddess, Durga (q.v.): = Sakti (q.v.), identified with 
Brahman, the Absolute. In Y.P., the spouse of Brahman. 
dharana , holding, sustaining, keeping: keeping in remembrance. In 
Y.P., fixation of thought by pinning it to an object. 
dharanlj holding and protecting, holding the breath, restraining the body: 
anything that holds: a tubular vessel of the body. In later B.P., a 
mystical charm, a spell. 

dharma f that which is to be held fast; the law: customary observance: 
rule of conduct: ordinance: custom. 

dharma-das a-darvSsh (dharma + dasa + darvSsh) f slave of duty + ascetic: 
mixed Sanskrit and Persian personal name: name of a Brahman in 
Ka£mlr living at Gush (q.v.). 

dharmaiastra (< dharma + iastra), treatise on the rules of religion. 
dhyana y meditation, religious contemplation: power resulting therefrom: 

divine power. In Y.P., positive fixation of thought: meditation. 
dhyanibodhisattva , in late MahSyana Buddhism an incorporeal Bodhi- 
sattva (q.v.), the son of a Dhy 3 ni Buddha (q.v.): = Aval 5 kit£svara (q.v.). 
dhyanibuddha ; in late Mahayana Buddhism a spiritual_incorporeal 
Buddha, created by the power of contemplation by the Adi Buddha 
(q.v.): =Amit£bha (q.v.). 

digambara (dik +ambara y sky-clad), clad only by the sky, stark naked: the 
Digambara sect of the Jains (see Svet&mbara) who go stark naked. 
dik, a direction pointed out: a point of the compass: the sky. 
dlkshdy preparation or consecration for a religious ceremony: initiation. 
di&abiy directions (plur. of dik y q.v.). In P., direction in ether. In T.P., 
direction in the Wide or Empty Space: lines of ethereal energy. 
dOhdy Hind., a rhyming couplet; a distich: a verse in Indian quantitative 
poetry in a particular metre. 

dravida y the Southern non-Aryan people of India: a Dravidian; a Tamil. 
drupada (dru +pada t a post of wood; a pillar), name of the father of 
Krishna or Draupadl, wife of the Pandavas (q.v.). 
duhikhay passion, active pain: pain. 

durga (dus-ga)y difficult of access, inaccessible, implacable: the goddess 
Durga: the spouse of Siva in her terrific irascible form: a form of 
Sakti (q.v.): chaste virgin, huntress = Diana: sister of Krishna; con¬ 
nected with Vaishnavism through Krishna: connected with Saivism: 
= Um 3 (q.v.): one of the Five Gods. 
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durgdpajd (< durgd+pUjd ), worship of Durgg: an autumn festival in 
Calcutta. 

dvaita ( dvi-ta ), dual. In P., the Dual Principle, Duality: Spirit and 
matter; God and the Universe: Self or Soul and the Supreme: Dualism. 
dvaitddvaita (dvaita + a-dvaita ), dualistic non-dualism: dualistic monism. 
dvSsha y hate. 

Sk&grata-parindma (Ska + agra-ta, intentness on one object +pari-nama y 
change, alteration; end, close, last stage): in Y.P., combination of 
arrest of the power of thought and cognition of a single object of 
perception only. 

2 $arui y desire, eager desire. See uiana . 

gam , Hind., a village; hamlet. 
gandha y odour. 

gandhatanmatra (gandha + tan-matra) element of odour: in T.P., odour. 
ganeia (garui + l&a) y lord of the troops: the chief of the subordinate gods 
about Siva: the elephant-headed god of beginnings: one of the Five 
Gods. 

gang, S eeganga: pronounced gung. 

ganga. See gahgdbal : it does not always have its usual signification “ the 
Ganges ” in Lai la’s verse. 

gangdbaly Kasm., the name of a sacred lake in Ka£mlr. 
gatha , old Persian: song, hymn (cf. Sanskrit, gatha ). 
gaudapada (gauda +pdda), the venerable Gauda: a commentator on the 
Upanishads (q.v.) and predecessor of Sahkarjlcharya (q.v.). 
gautama , belonging to the family of Gotama (q.v.): the family name of 
the Buddha, often treated as his personal name. 
gdyatrl , the hymn (Vedic), addressed morning and evening to Savityi, 
the Sun, as the generator. 
ghrdna , smell, odour. 

ghranindriya (ghrdna +indriya , q.v.), power or sense of smell. In T.P., 
smell. 

gltdy the Song: the Bhagavadglta (q.v.) is often referred to under this 
term. See gltagdvinda. 

gltag 6 vinda y an erotic song about Govinda or Krishna. See Govinda. 
gdpl y cowherdess, especially in connection with the legend of Kj*ishna. 
gdrakhnathj modern form of gdrakshanatha (q.v.), a celebrated North 
Indian Saiva ascetic of the thirteenth century a.d. 
gOrakhnathl , follower of gdrakhnath (q.v.). 

gdrakshanatha (go +raksha +natha) y Lord of the Keepers of Cows, an 
epithet and name of Siva. 

gdsain y modern form of gdsvdmi y master of cows, of a herd. In P., master 
of the organs of sense: a devotee. 
gdvinda (gd +vtnda) y a cowherd: a title of Krishna. 
granth-$dhib y a modern mixed Hindu and Muslim form: (granth, that 
which is bound together, a book, and Ar. $ahib y noble), the Noble 
Book, the Scripture of the Sikhs: treated as the Guru (q.v.), the 
spiritual leader of the Sikhs (disciples), who is worshipped. 
granthi y a knot, knot of cord. In Y.P., the knot binding the veins. 
gUjar . See gurjara. 

guoa y an ingredient: thread: feature: factor. In Y.P., a mode of 
matter. 

gupta , protected; the patronymic of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. 

16-2 
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gurjara, a GOjar, an inhabitant of Gujarat. 

gurkhd, a modem name for a race of the Himalayas (q.v.) in Nepal. 
guru, weighty; dear, beloved; best, venerable: parent: spiritual teacher 
or preceptor who invests the candidate for initiation with the sacred 
thread: religious teacher: sectarian teacher. 
gush, name of a village in Ka&mlr. 

gyana , and all words beginning with or containing gyana . See jndna. 
ha, Ka6m., Oh, O. 

hdfiz-abru, Ar.-Pers. (hafiz, one who knows the Kur’an by heart+ 
abru, an eyebrow, brow), a poetical title. See Nuru’ddfn. 
hah , Ka£m., cold breath as it comes from the mouth: a short abrupt 
expiration. See hah. 

hah, Ka&n., hot breath as it comes from the mouth: a prolonged expira¬ 
tion. See hah. 

hamaddn, Pers., name of a town in Persia. 
hamdl, Ar.-Ka^m., a porter, burden-bearer. 

hamdli, Ka£m. (See hamdl), voc. O burden-bearer: capable of being 
read as ha mali, O father. Lalla plays upon this fact. 
hamsah, hamsa, a goose, a swan. See sd’ham. Hathsa is used to imply 
the Supreme Siva, the individual soul, and dm (q.v.). 
hamsasthdna (haflsa + sthana). Swan’s Home. In Y.P., the revelation of 
salvation. 

hdh-jl (hah +jl ), Hind., yes, sir. 

hanuman (hanu-man), heavy-jowled, a monkey: a member of a savage 
or monkey tribe. 

hadma, ancient Persian, the Zoroastrian god of strong drink. See 
sdma. 

har, a modern form of hara (q.v.). 

hara, the seizer: a name for Siva: the personal form of the impersonal 
Supreme: Siva as the Destroyer of sin, sorrow, misfortune and 
stumblingblocks against salvation. 
haramukh, the name of a mountain in Ka&nlr. 

harihara (hari + hard). Hari, green, yellow; a name of Vishnu, probably 
as the Sun-god, the Preserver: hara, robber, destroyer; a name of 
Siva. Harihara as a god is Vishnu and Siva combined. Hari by itself 
as the name of a deity is of confused sense and has been applied to 
Vishnu and to Krishna as Vishnu, and also to Siva, Brahma, Indra 
and Yama. 

har-na-at 2 or har-na-ate, Kasm. expression: (1) means that Hara (q.v.) 
was not there: (2) means that a cowry was not there. Lalla plays on 
the double meaning here and gives it the esoteric sense. 
harsha. See harshavardhana. 

harshavardhana (harsha+vardhana), joy-promoter (harsha, bristling: 

thrilling: joy): name of a Northern Indian Hindu Emperor. 
hasta, the hand. 

hastindriya (hasta +indriya, q.v.), the power and sense of the hand. In 
T.P., handling. 

hafhaydga (hafha +ydga), violent yoga (q.v.): an extreme ydga practice, 
standing on one leg, holding up an arm, and so on. 
herdt, Pers., name of a city in Afghanistan. 
hiliyS, Hind., be ye familiar: greet ye. 

Jnmdlaya (kima, cold, snow Malaya, abode), the abode of snow; the 
Himalayan Mountains. 
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Hlnaydna (hlna-ydna), the lesser or humbler vehicle; the older and purer 
form of Buddhism. 

Hindu , Hindu , a Pers. form of the Sanskrit sindhu : a Hindu. 
hormazd , old Persian: see ahuramazdd, ormazd. 

hum , an imitative sound: a mystic syllable used in charms and incantations. 

In Y.P., a mystic syllable. 
hnrta, a Hun. 

ichchhdy wish, desire, inclination. In K.P., will; irresistible will to create; 
one of the five primary aspects of Sakti (q.v.): self-realisation of ability 
to act: will to act. 

i<fa, a refreshing draught: a libation to the gods: prayer. In Y.P., one 
of the three principal nadls (q.v.): identified with the moon, with the 
Ganges, with Benares: the left sympathetic cord. 
indriya , belonging to Indra; power as especially belonging to Indra: 
power of the senses: faculty of sense: organ of sense: sense. In T.P., 
intuitive knowledge: power: capacity both of sense-perception and 
action: nerve-power: sense capacity. 

* irdk , Pers., the modem Mesopotamia. 

Iran , Persia =Airyana (q.v.), the land of the Airyans or Aryans. 
liana , owning: reigning: ruler, master: old name for Siva. 
livara , capable, possessing: lord, master. In P., the personal Supreme, 
the Lord, God: conceived as the All combined with the One. See 
brahman-atman . 

itara (1 i-tara ), another. In Y.P., the seat of Siva in the ajna (q.v.) circle. 

jagaddSva (jagat + d&va ), god of the earth: the name of an Indian folktale 
hero. 

jain, modem vernacular form oijaina (q.v.). 

jaina, belonging to the sect or religion of the Jina: a Jain. 

janSUy modem term for the thread worn by the three “ twice-born ” castes: 

the sacred thread: the Brahmanical thread. See upavlta. 
jahgama , a living being: name of a Lingayat (q.v.) priestly caste in South 
Western India. 

jataka , born; nativity. In B.P., a former birth of the Buddha: a legendary 
life of the Buddha. 
jin y Kasm , y jina (q.v.) or jinn (q.v.). 

jina , winner: victorious: overcoming all things: title of Mahavlra (q.v.), 
the founder of Jainism. 
jinn , Arab., a spirit: one of the Genii. 
jlva, the principle of life: life. 

jlvdtman (jlva + atman ), the living or individual soul enshrined in the 
human body. In Y.P., the individual soul. 
jnana t knowledge. In P., conscious knowledge. In T.P., abstract know¬ 
ledge, consciousness: one of the five primary aspects of Sakti (q.v.); 
limited consciousness or knowledge; knowledge: acquired knowledge. 
jnanamarga (jnana+mdrga) t the path of conscious knowledge, of religious 
knowledge. 

jhanindriya (jnanatindriya) t the power or sense of knowing. In T.P., 
one of the five capacities of sense-perception: sense-capacity: receptive 
sense-capacity: conscious senses. 
j 6 gy modem vernacular form of ySga (q.v.). 
jdgan, also jdgin, modern vernacular form of ydgiril (q.v.). 
jOgly modern vernacular form of ydgl (q.v.). 
jvalana , combustion. 
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kablty Ar.-Pers.-Hind., great: the name of the great mediaeval 
reformer. 

kakiye, Hind., say ye! 

kailasa, one of the great Himalayan mountains: home of Siva. In Y.P., 
situated in the SahasrSra (q.v.) Circle. 
kaivalya (through kevala , alone), perfect isolation: union with the Supreme: 
emancipation, release from the world: eternal happiness. In Y.P., 
transformation: isolation. 

kalciy counting: a fixed point of time, time: duration. In T.P., limited 
coevality: limited duration of time: the determinant of “when.” 
kaldy art. In T.P., limited power of creation: authorship, limited author¬ 
ship : art: creative power. 

kalakuta {kdla + kiita), the poison from the ocean-depths that 
turned Siva’s throat dark blue when he swallowed it: a deadly 
poison. 

katly black, darkened: a name for the goddess Durga (q.v.). 
kallafa-bhatfa {kallata + bhatta), Doctor Kallata: name of a KaSmiri 
philosopher. 

kalpa , a fashioning: natural law: orthodox ritual procedure. In P., 
alternation between manifestation of development of an universe and 
manifestation of another universe; time taken by such manifestation; 
a cycle; an age. In T.P., ordered alternation in point of time. In Y.P., 
a “day” of Brahma (q.v.) =432 millions of years. 
kdma f wish: desire: love. In Y.P., the Spirit of Love. 
kandda 0 kana+ada ), grain (atom) -eater; the nickname of the author of 
the VaisCshika (q.v.) Philosophy or Atomic Theory. 
kanauj , modern Hind! form of Kanyakubja, round-backed virgin, 
from a legend: an ancient Hindu city in the modern FarrukhabSd 
District in Northern India. 
kanchl. See kahchlpuram. 

kahchlpuram (kanchl + pur am), Conjeeveram, a sacred city in South India 
(q.v.). 

kahchuka, a sheath. In T.P., the sheath of purusha (q.v.), the soul: the 
individual Soul: one of the six limitations of the soul or self: sheath, 
veil, principle of limitation. 

kanda , a bulbous root: a bulb. In Y.P., the bulb between the navel and 
the groin into which the veins and arteries debouch. 
kandarpa (kam , love +darpa , pride, or ka, the unknown, a chief god 
+ darpa , pride), a name of Kama, the god of love. In Y.P., a wind in 
the human body: =K 3 ma (q.v.). 

kanphafa {kan +phafa), a modern form: split-eared: a sect of Saivas; 

yogis (q.v.), who slit the ears. See Gorakshanatha. 
kdpalika , belonging to a skull (kapala ): a member of a Left-hand Saiva 
Sakta (q.v.) sect of devotees: skull-men, who carry skulls as ornaments 
or drinking-cups. 

karma , action; any act: religious act: action or act in a former life: the 
result of action in a former life: work of religious merit: works. In 
Y.P., the works of the soul. In Saiva SiddhSnta, the influence of 
former works. 

karmamdrga {karma +mdrga ), path of works and duty. 
karmamimamsa {karma+mlmdihsa), enquiry into the doctrine of works: 

the Philosophy of Works: exegesis of the Veda. 
karmayOga {karma+y 6 ga), work-restraint; performance of duty under 
the restraint of no-desire: performance of duty for duty’s sake. 
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karmendriya (karma+indriya, q.v.), the power or sense of action. In 
T.P., capacity for action, activity: one of the five capacities or powers: 
motor capacity; motor sense of power: power of action. 
karnataka , the Carnatic country of Southern India. 
karshna> belonging to Krishna (q.v.), Krishnaite. 

kdrttikSya y reared by the Krittikas or Pleiades; a name of Skanda (q.v.), 
the god of war, son of Siva and Parvatl (q.v.). 
kaimiTy modern form of Sanskrit Kasmlra: Kashmir. 
kaimlrty of or belonging to Kasmlr (q.v.). 
kaunsar , Kasm., name of a lake in Kasmlr. 

kSsava , having long, much, or handsome hair: long-haired: an epithet 
of Vishnu: Vishnu. 

khahfa y Ar.-Pers.-Hind. t a successor: the successor of a saint: a saint’s 
lieutenant. 

khanpur , Kasm. ( khan , master: owner: lord +pur f a town), the name of a 
town near Srinagar. 

khuttilan , name of a town in Persia where Sayyid ’All Hamadani (q.v.) 
died. 

khwdja , Pers., lord; master: a distinguished man: a title prefixed to the 
names of Muhammadan saints. 

khwaja-muhammad-bahau'-ddln-nakshband, Pers.-Ar. (khwdja (q.v.) + 
muhammad (q.v.) +bahau-’l-din y splendour of the faith + nakshband 
(q.v.)): the name of the founder of the Nakshbandls (q.v.). 
khwaja-mu’lnu’ddln-nakshbandl, Pers.-Ar. ( khwdja , q.v., +mu’lnu-*l-dln t 
helper of the faith + nakshbandiy q.v.): a Nakshbandl (q.v.) saint 
believed by the Kasmlrl Nakshbandls to be their founder: son-in-law 
of the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan. 
kishn y popular modern form of Krishna (q.v.). 

klesciy pain, distress, affliction. In Y.P., one of the five moral functions. 
kOsaldy the modern Oudh, the home of Rama (Ramachandra) (q.v.). 
kfishna t dark, black: the name of the founder of Bhagavatism (Krishna 
Vasudeva, q.v.), afterwards identified with a legendary hero (Krishna), 
deified and ultimately identified with Vishnu (q.v.), and through him 
with the Adorable God: the god Krishna: the Adorable: God. Identified 
also with Brahma, the Absolute; with Bhagavan (q.v.): an incarnation 
of Vishnu. Has special place among the Manbhaus, and in mediaeval 
Hindu doctrine. 

kriydy doing, performing: action, activity. In T.P., creative power, 
assumption of form: the principle of creative power: one of the five 
primary aspects of &akti (q.v.): power of assumption of any form. 
kshdy the fiftieth letter of the Devanagarl (q.v.) Alphabet, used with a 
mystic meaning in the Y.P. 

kshatrapavatiy old Persian: origin of the Greek Satrapos: Lord of the 
Land, Viceroy, Satrap. 

kshatriyay the governing power: a member of the military order or class 
of the Aryan Hindus: a member of the Kshatriya Caste, which had 
a special status in Southern India. 
kshdbhay disturbance. 

kulaparampardcharakrama (kulay family + par ant-par a , succession + achdray 
precept +krama arrangement), family tradition. 
kutnaray a name of Karttikeya (q.v.), the god of war. See kumdragupta. 
kumdragupta (kumara+gupta): (from kumara= a child; son; prince: a 
name of the god of war): protected by the god of war: the name of 
the fourth Gupta Emperor. 
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kumdrl , a young girl, a maiden, virgin: a name of the goddess Durga (q.v.). 
kumbhaka , stopping the breath by shutting the mouth and closing both 
nostrils with the lingers of the right hand: the ydgVs (q.v.) exercise. 
In Y.P., retention of breath. 

kupdaliril , ringed; a name of Sakti (q.v.). In Y.P., she who is coiled 
up in a ring, = Sakti: the power of the Spirit, the creative force of 
the phenomenal universe: = VagdevI (q.v.): the Sakti of Vishnu: the 
mother of the three Gunas (q.v.): the mother of the Seed of Being 
(Blja, q.v.): the super-subtile principle of Bliss: the Microcosmic 
Energy: = Tripura (q.v.), 

kuntl, name of one of the wives of Pandu: mother of the Pan<Javas 
(q.v.). 

kuraf , Tam, short: the name of the great ethico-religious classic, so 
called because it consists of short couplets of 4 and 3 feet each. 
hur'an , Ar., that which is read: the sacred book of the Muhammadans. 
kurslndma , modern Arabo-Persian term for a genealogical tree (kursl, a 
chair, a chair of state; genealogy + nama t letter, record, history). 
huiala> merit of past actions. 

kupbu'ddln , Ar. ( kutbu’-l-dln ), the pole-star of the faith: the name of the 
King of KaSmlr in Lalla’s time. 

lakshml , mark, sign; a good sign: good fortune: the goddess of good 
fortune and beauty: spouse of Vishnu (q.v.) as the Adorable: the 
energic power of Vishnu, identified with Sakti (q.v.). 
lal = Sanskrit Lalla (q.v.), modern KaSmlrl form of Lalla’s name. 
laid , darling: modern KaSmlrl form of the Sanskrit Lalla (q.v.). 
lalbSgl {lal + bSgl ), modern Hindustani name of a sect of the scavengers 
of India. 

lal-ded (lal (q.v.) +ded ); Ka 3 m., Granny Lal, a name for Lalla (q.v.). 
lal-diddl {lal (q.v.) - diddl=ded) i Ka&n. Granny Lal; Lalla (q.v.). 
lal-dldl (lal (q.v.) +dldl —diddt =ded), Kasm., Granny Lal: = Lalla (q.v.), 
lalesvafl {laid -hlhiarl), Lala the Mistress: Lala the Great. See Lalla. 
lahin {latl + At), (Panjabi), Lall the Great. See Lalla. 
lalla , a female personal name: “darling”: name of the authoress of the 
Lalld-vdkyani (q.v.). 

Lalld-vakyani {Lalla + vakyani, see vak), the word or sayings of Lalla: 
the Word of Lalla (q.v.). 

lal-wakhl {Idl + wakhl), Panjabi form of Lalld-vdkyani (q.v.). 
lamdy Ka£m., one of the divine Mothers of personified energies (see 
iakti) of the principal deities, closely connected with the worship of Siva. 
Idmd-tsakra-poshu (Ka£m., lama, Mother + tsakra, circle or assemblage, 
= Sanskrit, chakra +poshu, a beast, = Sanskrit, pain), a beast devoted 
for sacrifice to all the Mothers. 
lath f Ka 3 m., a kick: ill-treatment. 
hjiyS, Hind., take ye. 

lihga, an emblem: phallus: emblem of Siva in the form of a phallus: 
emblem of male reproductive power: emblem of the godhead. In 
Y.P., has a special signification. 

lihgdyaty modern form of lihgavat {linga +vat), a lihga- wearer; name of 
a Southern West-India Saiva sect. See lihga and vlra-saiva. 
lob ha, desire. 

lokdttara (loka + uttara), beyond the universe or space; transcendental. 
lutfu*lldhy Ar. {lut/u-*lldh) t the grace of God: the name of the father of 
Naru’ddln (q.v.) IJafiz Abru (q.v.). 
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madhva , follower of Madhv&charya (q.v.), a Vaishnava sect. 
madhvdchdrya (madhva+achdrya), name of a South Indian and Deccan 
^aishnava leader. 

madhyadSsa (madhya+diia), the middle place: the Midlands: the home 
of the Aryans: = Hindustan. 

maga, a Magian: a priest of the Indian Sun-worshippers. See saura 
and magi. 

magi (old Persian magu, mugh ), priests in Zoroastrianism (athravan, 
q.v.). 

mahabhdrata (maha+bharata), the great (story or poem of the) Bharatas 
(q.v.): one of the two great ancient Indian Aryan epics (see Ramayaria) : 
with much philosophic extension, made the vehicle for sectarian 
teaching, chiefly by the Vaishnavas. 

mahakalpa (maha + kalpa), a great kalpa (q.v.), or a hundred days of 
Brahma. 

mahdkantdra (maha -f kantdra) , the great forest, which once intervened 
between North and South India. 
mahalla y mahall , Ar.-Pers.-Hind., a place: a quarter of a town. 
mahamahdpddhydya (maha + maha + upa + adhyaya), great teacher; doctor. 
mahanirvdnatantra (maha + nirvana + tantra), great treatise on heaven: 
name of a Left-hand Saktic work of the eighteenth century. See nirvana 
and tantra. 

mahdnubhava (mahd + anu + bhdva) f of great experience; of great esteem: 

a gentleman: name of a Vaishnava sect in South-west India. 
mahaprakfiti (mahd+prakriti, q.v.), the Greater Nature. In Y.P., the 
super-subtile principle of Bliss. 

maharaja (maha + raja) , great chief: one who lives as a great chief or 
rich man: title of the guru (q.v.) or dchdrya (q.v.) of the Vallabh&charya 
sect, from their style of living; of the sect itself. 
maharashtra (maha + rdshtra) y great realm: Sanskrit form of MarS^ha: the 
Western land of the Deccan. 

mahat , great. In S.P., the great principle, the intellect. In Y.P., the 
material principle of the finite universe = Buddhi (q.v.) as distinguished 
from Manas (q.v.) + Ahamkara (q.v.). 
mahavlra (maha+vlra), the great champion: name of the founder of 
Jainism. S eejain. 

ma hay ana (maha +y ana) , the greater vehicle; the newer impure form of 
Buddhism, introduced into Tibet and influenced §uftism and Saktism. 
See §uft and Sakta. 

mahisha , great, powerful: a great powerful animal, a buffalo: a demon 
so named. See mahishdsura. 

mahishdsura (mahisha -f a-sura) , the name of the demon (asura) Mahisha 
slain by Durga (q.v.) in the Vindhyas (q.v.). 
mai-lal-diddl (Ka£m., mai, mother + lal -f- diddl, q.v.). Mother Lal-diddI 
= Lalla (q.v.). 

manasy the mind. In T.P., the ever-moving, the mind: desire in¬ 
carnate. 

manavadharmaiastra (mdnava +dharma +jastra) t the code of law 
attributed to Manu (q.v.). See dharmaiastra. 
manbhdUy modern form of mahdnubhava (q.v.): the name of a Vaishnava 
sect in Southern West India. 

manipUra (ntani +pUra) y the pit of the stomach; the navel; a mystical 
circle on the navel. In Y.P., the third circle (chakra t q.v.) in the body 
=Agni (q.v.) = seat of Rudra (q.v.): the epigastric plexus. 
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mantra , a sacred speech: a word or words of adoration: hymn: prayer: 
a nuptial verse: a magic formula: incantation, charm, spell: a mystical 
dedicatory phrase: a sect-watchword: a spoken charm of mystical 
value among the Saktas (q.v.): identified with Sakti (q.v.): a pass¬ 
word in initiation. 

manu y thought: a man: the Man, father of the human race: the mythical 
Lawgiver of the Aryan Hindus. 
mantis h, Kasm., man, human being. 

manushabuddha (manusha, human +buddha, q.v.), in late MahSySna 
Buddhism a human Buddha, the son of a DhySni Bodhisattva (q.v.), of 
whom Gautama Buddha (q.v.) was one. 
mar at ha, mar at hi, modern forms of maharashtra (q.v.), a Maratha: name 
of Vaishnava sect. 

masjid t Ar.-Pers.-Hind., the place of prostration in prayer: a place or 
house of prayer: a mosque. 

mathura , a city sacred to Krishna in Northern India: = Muttra. 
maurya , patronymic of the first great Indian imperial dynasty from the 
fourth century b.c. 

may a, illusion. In T.P., the power of limitation or differentiation: 
illusion; obscuration: an aspect of Sakti (q.v.): negative self-effacing 
aspect of Sakti. In Saiva Siddh&nta, one of the forces binding the Soul: 
= Sakti. In T.P., the Cosmic Illusion. 
mayddhvan (maya +adhvan), the path of illusion. 
mela, a meeting: fair: religious fair. 

miru, the fabulous mountain which is the centre of the Earth. 
mi tsS , mitsi, Kasm., me and thee, and also mud (mitsS), a pun; play 
upon words. 

mihira , Pers. mihar, the Sun. 

mihiraktila (mihira [Persian, mihar, the sun] + kula), of the race of Mihira: 
perhaps, servant of Mithras: Indian name of the great White Hun 
(Ephthalite) ruler of the sixth century A.D. in Northern India. 
miliyey Hind., meet ye! 

mlmamsa, enquiry, investigation, exegesis: a system of Philosophy. See 
Vedanta. 

mlTy Ar.-Pers.-Hind., chief, leader: a title of the Sayyids (q.v.): a title 
prefixed to names of Muhammadan saints. See amir, 
mlr-muhammad-hamadani, Ar.-Pers. (mir (q.v.) + mufiammad (q.v.) + 
hamadani, see hamadan), the name of Sayyid All Hamadani’s (q.v.) 
successor in the saintship. 

mir-sayyid-muhammad-al-husainl, Ar.-Pers. (mlr (q.v.) + sayyid (q.v.) 
+ Muhammad (q.v.) + al-fjusainl (q.v.)): the name of the father of 
Sayyid ’All Hamadani (q.v.). 

mdha, unconsciousness: insensibility. In P., darkness; delusion, leading 
to belief in the reality of worldly objects. 
mokand-razdan ( mukunda, a name of Vishnu (q.v.) +razdan) y Ka&m., name 
of a pandit (q.v.), the living descendant in the line of pupils from 
Vasugupta (q.v.) at Srinagar. 

m 6 ksha, setting free: emancipation. In P., release from existence in this world. 
mudrdy a seal: sign: mystery: a ritual gesture with the fingers among 
the Saktas. 

muhammady Ar., greatly or highly praised: the name of Muliammad. 
muktiy loosening; liberation; deliverance. In P., final release from liability 
to transmigration: reabsorption of the living individual soul into the 
Supreme Universal Soul: salvation: release. 
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mukunda-rama-iastri (mukunda, a name of Vishnu +rama (q.v.) +iastri t 
versed in the iastras (q.v.)): the name of a great scholar in Ka^mlr. 
mUlddhara (mulct 4 -adhara (q.v.)), the root-support. In Y.P., the first of 
the seven circles (chakra (q.v.)) in the human body: =the Earth: 
=the seat of Brahma: the sacral plexus. 
mUlaprakriti ( mUla , root, origin, -Vprakriti (q.v.), original form), the 
original germ of the material world. 
musalmdn , Pers., a Muhammadan. See Muslim. 

muslim , Ar., one who professes the Muhammadan religion, a Musalman 
(q.v.). 

muttra , modern Anglo-Indian form of Mathura (q.v.). 
nabl, Ar., a prophet. 

nada, a loud sound. In Y.P., a mystic sound: one of the three Bindus: 
= Speech: the Elemental Sound, Logos: sound inside the body: sound 
of KundalinI (q.v.), awakening: the sound of Sakti (q.v.). 
nadabindu (nada +bindu or vindu ), the sound and dot or mark. In Y.P., 
the dot or semicircle placed above the written sign of Dm (q.v.): 
—anunasika (q.v.): a representation of the Supreme. 
nadi, nadl , tubular stalk of a plant; tubular organ of the body; vein. 

In Y.P., a vein, artery, passage. 
naghrl. See devandgari. 

nakshband , Pers. (naksh,a painting, + band), a painter, designer: title of 
Khwaja Muhammad Bahau’ddln, founder of the order of Nakshbandls 
(q.v.) settled in the Hazara District of the Panjab. 
nakshbandl, Pers., a follower of Nakshband (q.v.); the name of a great 
order of $ufis (q.v.); founded by Khwaja Muhammad Bahau’ddin 
Nakshband (q.v.). 

nakula (na +kula), not a home. In Y.P., the antithesis of the SahasrSra 
( qv -)- 

ndlanda , an ancient Buddhist monastery near Rajagriha (Rajghar) in 
Bihar. 

nam , Hind., name. 

namadeva (nama +deva), having the Name for god: name of a mediaeval 
Marathi teacher. 

ndmarupa (nama +riipa, form), name and form. In T.P., identification 
and form. 

nambalbal (nambal +bal), Ka 3 m., the name of a quarter in the town of 
Pampur. 

nandi , the happy one; an attendant on Siva; usually the bull on which 
he rides. 

nand-rishi (nanda, pleasure, happiness +rishi, a sage); modern Kasm. 

form: a name of Shekh Nuru’ddln (q.v.). 
naran, KaSm., form of NarSyana (q.v.). 

narasithha(nara -I- simha ), man-lion: the lion among men, a mighty warrior: 

Vishnu (q.v.) in his incarnation of Narasimha (Narsingh). 
n&rayan , modern form of NarSyana (q.v.). 

narayana (nara+ayana), a patronymic = son of Nara, the original man: 
the first living being: identified with Vishnu (q.v.) and Krishna (q.v.) 
chiefly, but also with Brahma (q.v.) and Brahman (q.v.). 
napr, Ar., the aider. See Baba Na§iru'ddln. 
nidra , sleep. In Y.P., the negative action that occurs in sleep. 
nimbdrka (nimba + arka), name of the founder of a Vaishnava sect in 
Northern India. 
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nirbtja (tds +bfja), seedless. 
mrOdhaparinama ( ni-r 6 dha , closing in +pari-nama % change), closing and 
changing. In Y.P., paralysis of intellectual functions: arrest of the 
activity of the working state of thought. 
nirvdna (nir + vdna) t a being blown out, extinguished, annihilated. In the 
original B.P., annihilation of existence or release from existence, through 
cessation of desire. In Mah 3 y 9 na Buddhism, a heaven. In Y.P., a 
digit of the moon. 

nishkala ( nis+kala ), without parts: impotent. In Y.P., the condition 
of the Purusha (q.v.) when not affected by Prakriti (q.v.). 
nishkalafik&vatdra (nis +kalafika +avatdra), incarnation without stain, 
stainless incarnation: title assumed by the Mughal Emperor Akbar. 
nityatva (nitya + tva), invariableness: perpetuity: eternity. 
niyama (m-yama), restraining; restraint: rule: contract: any self-imposed 
restraint or religious observance voluntarily practised. In Y.P., moral 
discipline in relation to oneself. 

niyati (ni+yati ), restraint, restriction. In T.P., restitution; regulation 
of space: access: limited access or operation: restriction; regulation 
of space: determinant of “where”; regulation. 
nurbakhshly Ar.-Pers. (w#r, light + bakhsh-l, giver), the light-giver, the name 
of an order of §ufis (q.v.): a branch of the Nafcshbandls (q.v.). See 
Suhrawardl. 

nUru'ddlny Ar. (1 nUru-'l-dtri ), light of the faith, the name of a great Soft 
(q.v.) saint. See Hafiz Abru. 
nUru'ddln-shdh. See Shekh Nuru’ddln. 
nuru'ddln-wall. See Shekh Nuru’ddln. 

nyaya (ni-aya) , method; system: logical statement: the Ny 3 ya Philosophy 
or System of Logic. 

Only a sacred monosyllable of assent: an exclamation without definite 
meaning: later made mystical and personified as Mystery itself: used 
to represent Hvara (q.v.), the Lord connected with iabda (q.v.), sound; 
used also to represent the spouse of Siva. In Y.P., the ever-unobstructed 
sound or cry; — nada (q.v.): 6m mani padme hum , a mystical sentence: 
the mystical syllable: =the Supreme. See anahata-dhvani. 
ormazdy old Persian. See Ahuramazda, Hormazd. 

pad a, the foot. In prosody, a foot or quarter of a verse. 
padindriya (pada +indriya> q.v.), the power or sense of the foot. In T.P., 
locomotion. 

pakharpiir (pakhar +pur) } name of a village near Srinagar, where Sayyid 
’All Baghdadi (q.v.) is buried. 

pakhhy a place in the Hazara district of the Panjab, where there is a shrine 
to Sayyid ’All HamadanI (q.v.). 
pallavciy a sprout: name of a South Indian Dynasty. 
pdmpUry a town in Ka&nlr. 

pahchadeva (pahcha y five +dSva, god), the five household gods. 
paficharatra (pahcha , five + ratri, night), the Vaishnava (Bhagavata, q.v.) 
sect following the doctrines contained in the treatises called Pah- 
char atr a t detailing the procedure during the five nights and days of 
sacrifice. 

pdipfaVy modern Ka£m. form of pdndava (q.v.). 

pdtidavay a patronymic: son of Pandu: name of the heroes of one party 
in the Mahabharata (q.v.). 
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panftt,pandita, learned, wise: learned Brahman teacher, a doctor; learned 
man; in Ka&nlr, a Brahman. 
pandrSnthan, a town near Srinagar. 
parrini , name of the greatest Sanskrit Grammarian. 
paramahaihsa (parama + hamsa), the highest Hamsa (Hamsa, a swan, the 
vehicle of Brahma; the Supreme God): an ascetic of the highest order, 
who has become passionless through meditation. 
paramakala (parama +kala ), the highest art or contrivance. In Y.P., the 
super-subtile principle of Bliss. 

paramakulapada (parama , highest + kula, home +pada, mark), the mark 
of the highest home. In Y.P., the highest home of Siva and Sakti 
(q.v.). 

paramdttu (parama, the last, extreme + anu, particle), an infinitesimal 
particle; an atom; a minimum. 

paramaiiva (parama+Hva), the Supreme Siva: Siva. In Y.P., the 
ultimate Supreme: the Supreme Experience: the Supreme universal 
Reality: the Reality: —God; the Absolute Transcendental Being: the 
Supreme Self: the Supreme. 

paramdtman (parama+atmari), the Supreme Spirit: the Soul of the 
Universe. In Y.P., the Supreme Self: the Creator of the Cosmos. 
parambrahma (param + brahma), the highest Brahma (q.v.). In Y.P. 

• =Siva. 

paramesvara (parama +lsvara), the Supreme Lord = Siva. In Y.P., the 
Absolute Transcendental Being. 

paramisvan (parama + livart), the highest Mistress; the highest Lady. 

In Y.P., the super-subtile principle of Bliss. 
para-iakti (para + sakti, q.v.), the supreme Energy. 

para-samvid (para + samvid), the supreme Intelligence: the supreme 
experience: the higher Consciousness: Siva. 
parasiva (para, farther + siva), the distant Siva. In Y.P., the Absolute 
Spirit: = Brahman (q.v.): =Purusha (q.v.). 
paraiurama (Rama [q.v.] with the axe, paraiu ), the legendary destroyer 
of the Kshatriyas. 

pdriva , the name of the founder of the sect of ascetics out of which 
Mahavlra (q.v.) created Jainism. 
parvatl , belonging to the mountains: a name of Durga (q.v.). 
pdia , bond; limit. In T.P., the bond that limits the limited individual 
soul: one of the three Principles. 

paiu, head of cattle: flock: herd: creature. In T.P., the limited individual 
soul: one of the three Principles. 

paiupata, belonging to the Lord of the Flocks: name of the Saiva sect 
following Siva as Pasupati (q.v.): the Lord of the flocks and herds 
(of souls). 

paiupati (paiu +pati), Lord of the Flocks; Siva as the Lord of the Flocks 
and herds (of souls). 

pati , lord, master. In T.P., Siva as the Lord of the Flocks of limited 
individual souls. See paiupati. 

pavitra , means of purification: the sacred thread of the mediaeval Vaish- 
navas, as distinguished from the thread of the “twice born” (upavlta, 
q.v.). 

payu, the anus: organ of excretion: rejection. 

payvindriya (payu +indriya, q.v.), power or sense of excretion. In T.P., 
rejection. 

pOigald , reddish brown: a chief passage for the breath. In Y.P., one of 
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the three principal nadls (q.v.): identified with the Sun, with the Jamnft 
(Yamuna) river, and with Benares: the right sympathetic chord. 
plrzada , Pers. (plr, a saint +zdda t born), descendant of a saint; the name 
of a Muhammadan sect in Kagmfr of foreign origin. 
prajndldka (pra-jna, clever; wisdom +al 6 ka , sight), the power of wisdom. 
In Y.P., the light of intuition. 

Prakrit , prdkrita t belonging to the original form (prakriti , q.v.), original; 
natural; aboriginal: a Prakrit or aboriginal language: a vulgar un¬ 
refined Aryan language. 

prakriti (pra-kriti , original form): a cause. In P., the originant: Nature: 
the material world. In T.P., Nature as the equipoise: one of the two 
principles of limited individuality: a limited Non-Soul, Nature: She: 
the individual Non-Soul; Nature; the Non-Soul: potentiality; power 
as the equipoise in Nature: the material Universe: Nature identified 
with Sakti (q.v.). 
pralaya (pra-laya), dissolution. 

pramana (pra-mana), measure: standard: rule: judgment: proof. In Y.P., 
right judgment of real things. 

pran> Ka£m., has two senses: (i) —prdna (q.v.) a vital breath: (2) an 
onion. Lalla plays upon the double meaning. 
prdna , breathing; life. In T.P., vibratory movement; life: principle of 
vitality. In Y.P., the breath of life: the outward breath: one of the two 
principal airs of the body. See apana. 
prdndydma (prdna + dyama ), restraining or suspending the breath. In 
Y.P., regulation of breathing. 

prapatti (pra-patti ), betaking oneself to another. In P., surrender of the 
soul to faith. 

prdrthand-samaj (prdrtfiana + samaj ); modern form, Prayer Society, a 
modern Community or Church in Bombay. 
prasada (pra-sada): clearness: purity: tranquillity: serenity: good temper: 
graciousness: favour, grace. 

pratyahara (prati-ahara) t drawing back. In Y.P., retracting the sense 
organs from objects of sense. 

pratyabhijna-idstra (prati-abhi-jna, recognising again + 4 dstra), a treatise 
on recognition. In T.P., a revealed treatise on the continuous recogni¬ 
tion by man of his identity with Siva; the dominating treatise in 
Ka£mlrl Saivism. 

prithivl , the Wide: the Earth; World. In T.P., solid stability: solidity: 
a solid object. 

pnjdrl, a modern form: one who performs pujd, ritual worship: a priest, 
a temple ministrant. 

puny a, right: moral or religious merit: a meritorious act: merit of past actions. 
paraka, filling; completing: inspiring the breath. In Y.P., inspiration: 
drawing in breath. 

puraria, belonging to ancient times: ancient traditional history: legend: 

the Pur anas: archseologia. See bhagavatapurana. 
pUrnatva (purna-tva), fullness. In T.P., all-interest; all-satisfaction: 
satisfaction. 

purusha t the male human being: Man personified: the Soul, Spirit: the 
Self of a human being. In T.P., the limited individual soul: one of 
the three mental capacities of the individual soul: one of the two 
principles of limited individuality: man; he: soul of man: the individual 
soul. In Y.P., the Absolute Spirit: =Para Siva (q.v.): = Brahman: 
the principle of Cosmic Bliss. 
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purvamlmdmsa (pUrva + mlmdmsa), the enquiry into the first (part of the 
Veda): a name of the Karma-ndmansa (q.v.), =the older Indian 
Philosophy. 

pyodil, Kasm., the conduct of a government-messenger: making a living 
by oppression: wickedness generally. 

radha , favour: female attraction: legendary chief of the Gopis (q.v.), 
mistress and wife of Krishna: the goddess Radha. 
radha-kfishna , a combination of Krishna and Radha (q.v.), used to sym¬ 
bolise complete and perfect faith. See Radha, Krishna and Sita-Rama. 
raga, colouring: affection. In T.P., attachment through interest: attention: 
limited interest: dissatisfaction: attachment to specific things. In Y.P., 
material desire. 

rdhu, the seizer: the name of the demon who seizes the moon and causes 
an eclipse. 

rainya (Ka6m., voc. of rainl), lady: queen. 
raja, chief; king. 

rdjaputra ( raja+putra ), son of the chief: belonging to the chief’s family 
or clan: a follower of the chief: a Rajput. 
rajas, foulness. In T.P., energy for good or evil, a feature of Prakfiti 
(q.v.): evil passion: active evil: vice: wickedness: passion: suffering. 
rajataranginl (raja + tarangini), stream of kings: current history of the 
kings: name of the great ancient history of KaSmlr. 
rajput. See rdjaputra. 

ram, popular modern form of Rama (q.v.): God. 

rama, originally the human hero of the Ramdyana (Valmiki’s, q.v.): 
representative later of the Godhead: an incarnation of Vishnu as 
Bhagavan (q.v.): =God, in mediaeval doctrine. 
ramachandra (jama + chandra, glittering, shining: the moon: excellent), 
Rama the Excellent. See Rama. 

ramacharitmanas (rama +charita + manasa, the lake of the deeds of Rama), 
modern title of the great sixteenth century poem of Tulasl-Dasa (q.v.). 
ramakrishna , follower of Rama (q.v.) and Krishna (q.v.): a modern personal 
name. 

ramdnanda (rama +a +nanda, happiness), name of a mediaeval Vaishnava 
reformer. 

ramdnandi (rama + d-nanch), a follower of Ramdnanda (q.v.). 
ramdnuja (rama + anu-ja, born after), younger brother of Rama (q.v.): 
name or title of the great Vaishnava reformer of Southern India, of 
much influence in Kasmlr. 

rdmdyaria (rama + ay ana ), the goings or adventures of Rama (q.v.): name 
of the ancient epic poem attributed to Valmiki (q.v.): by philosophic 
extension made the vehicle for sectarian teaching of the Vaishnavas: 
it had a mediaeval version. See mahabharata. 
rasa, the sap or juice of a plant: taste: flavour: inclination: interest. 
rasana , taste. 

rasanindriya (rasana +indriya, q.v.), the power or sense of taste. In T.P., 
taste. 

rasatanmatra (rasa + tan-matra, q.v.), the elementary matter of taste. 
In T.P., taste. 

rashprakufa (rashtra +kuta), the top, head of the country: name of 
a mediaeval dynasty in the Western Deccan. 
rechaka , emptying; exhalation. In Y.P., the final expiration of retained 
breath. 
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fig-vlda (fik+vida), the science of praise: a collection of verse 9 spoken 
at a sacrifice in the earliest Aryan days in India: the oldest revealed 
Hindu Scripture, and the foundation of all the rest. 
rudra ( rud-ra ), the roarer, howler: the terrible: the storm-god: = Siva: 
a Vedic god. 

rudragranthi (rudra +granthi ). In Y.P., one of the “knots” (granthi , q.v.) 
in the Ajfia (q.v.) Circle. 

rudrasampradaya (rudra +sampradaya > q.v.), the Church or Community 
of Rudra (q.v.): a Vaishnava community. 
rUpa, colour: shape: form. 

iabda , sound: connected with 6 m (q.v.) and with the spouse of Siva. 
iabdabrahman (iabda + brahman), Speech-Brahman. In Y.P., the Sound 
in the Bindu: the commencement of the material principle. 
iabdatanmatra (iabda +tan-matra), the elementary matter of Sound. In 
T.P., sound: causative element of sound. 
sabljasamadhi (sa +blja, with seed +sam-adhi), intent contemplation. In 
Y.P., “the stillness of the spirit with the seed”: the seed of futurity. 
sab-ha , Hind, (sab+ka), of all: of every one. 
sab-sSy Hind, (sab +s 2 ), with all; with every one. 

sadakhya. In T.P., being: abstract being: principle of pure being: general 
principle of being: life. 

sadakhyatattva (sadakhya , q.v. + tat-tva). In T.P., the third stage of 
cosmic development: sometimes the first stage: experience of existence 
without consciousness: life in general. 
sadaiiva (sada + siva), the ever happy: Siva: the eternal Siva. 
sadvidya (sat+vidya)y good learning. In T.P., true knowledge: correla¬ 
tion : general principle of correlation between the experiencer and the 
experienced: abstract transcendental knowledge. See iuddhavidya. 
sahasrara (sahasra +ara) f having a thousand divisions. In Y.P., the 
Seventh Circle (chakra f q.v.) in the body at the base of the palate: 
=Mount Kailasa (q.v.): =the House of Siva: the antithesis of Kula: 
the Absolute: the medulla oblongata. 
sahazanand (Ka6m., = Sanskrit, sahaja+ananda) f a name of Shekh 
Nuru’ddln (q.v.). 

iaiva, belonging to Siva: a follower of Siva: name of the smaller of the 
two main divisions of the Hindus: originally unorthodox. See also 
idkta . 

iaivdgama (iaiva + a-gama)> name of a Saiva manual or text-book. 
iaivasiddhdnta (iaiva + siddhdnta, q.v.), name of a Saiva School in South 
India. 

iaivaydga (iaiva+y 6 ga, q.v.), the Yoga practice and doctrine as pro¬ 
pounded by Saivas. 

iaivaydginl (iaiva +ydgini) t a female devotee: a professed female practi¬ 
tioner of the Saiva-yOga (q.v.). 
iaka, strong: mighty: Scythian. 

iakadvlpa (iaka + dvUpa) , the land of the Sakas or Scythians. 
i&kta y relating to Sakti (q.v.): followers of Sakti: a member of a Sakta 
sect, which is essentially Saiva (q.v.), found among the Buddhists; rose 
out of Durga-worship. 

iaktiy ability: power; energy. In P., divine Energy personified as the 
wife of a god: the female Energy of life: symbol of female reproductive 
power: the Highest Energic Power: originally the spouse of various 
gods, Siva, Brahma, etc.: among the Vaishnavas as the spouse of 
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Vishnu, identified with Lakshm!; as the spouse of Krishria identified 
with Radha: in Buddhism. In T.P., the creative power of Siva: one 
of the three principles: abstract power: spouse of Siva and his female 
aspect: the Saiva principle of creative power inherent in the godhead: 
the exercise of Siva’s energy with five primary powers: the power of 
the Spirit: the principle of alternation. In Y.P., identified with 
Prakriti (q.v.): =KundalinI (q.v.): =the Supreme. In Saiva Siddh&nta 
= Mkya (q.v.). 

saktitattva (sakti + tattva ), the principle of energy or power. In T.P., 
perfect Bliss: the supremest self-satisfaction: absolute Rest. 
sakyasimha (iakya +simha ), the lion of the Sakya tribe or family: a title 
of the Buddha, often used as his personal name. 
samadhi (sam+adhi ), putting together; collecting or composing the mind: 
intent contemplation: perfect absorption of thought: silence: stillness: 
perfect stillness. 

samadhiparinama (sam-adhi +pari-nama ), development of the perfect 
absorption of thought. In Y.P., cognition restricted to a single object 
of outward or inward perception. 
sarndj (sam + aja), modern form: a meeting; congregation; society. 
satndna (sam + ana ), breathing; breath. In Y.P., breath in the navel. 
samashti , collection. In Y.P., the universal (pure + perfect) power of 
Evolution. 

sdmavSda (sama +veda), the science of conciliation: science of chants: 
collection of chants sung at a liturgy: name of one of the early revealed 
Scriptures of the Hindus. 

iambhu (iam+bhti), being for happiness: causing happiness: a name for 
Siva. 

sampradaya (sam-pra-daya), a giving over: tradition: established doctrine: 

special system of teaching: a Church; a religious community. 
samprajhatasamadhi (sam-prajnata , accurately known + sam-adhi, q.v.), 
perfect stillness. In Y.P., stillness of spirit. 
samsara (sam +sdra), a course; passage: a course of mundane existence 
through repeated births; the world: the universe. 
samskara (sam +s + kara ), making perfect: forming in the mind: a faculty. 

In Y.P., mental predisposition. 
samskjita. See Sanskrit. 

samuchchaya (sam-ud-chayd ), heaping together; collection: combination. 

In P., the combination of knowledge, faith and meditation. 
samudragupta (sam-udra +gupta), protected by the ocean: name of the 
second Emperor of the Gupta Dynasty. 
sarhyama (sam-yama), restraint; religious training. In Y.P., complete 
training. 

sanakddisampradaya (sanaka +adi + sam-pra-daya), the Church or Com¬ 
munity of (beginning with) Sanaka, an ancient Sage. 
sahkalpa (sam-kalpa), will: wish: desire. In T.P., desire: eager desire. 
iartkar, modern form of {Sankara (q.v.). 

sahkara (iam + kara), the cause of happiness: auspicious: a name for Siva: 

the Supreme Siva: the name of Sankar&charya (q.v.). 
iankar&charya (iam-kara + d-chdrya), Sankara the Teacher: name of the 
great mediaeval South Indian Vedantist leader. 
sdnkhya , relating to intellectual contemplation (sankhya): systematic 
enumeration: name of one of the original Indian Aryan philosophies, 
because it enumerates or reckons up the twenty-five true principles 
(tattva, q.v.): the Sankhya Philosophy. 
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sdnkhyayOga (sdnkhya +ydga), the combined Sahkhya (q.v.) and Yoga 
(q.v.) philosophy. 

sanlkrtana ( sam + klrtana ), celebrating with song: panegyrising: greatly 
celebrating: devotional excitement. 

sannyasl (sam-ni-asl), one who lays down, abandons, renounces: renouncer: 
retired from the world: religious ascetic and teacher: religious mendi¬ 
cant: a member of an ascetic order. 

Sanskrit , properly samskrita (sam-s-kfita), put together: made perfect: 
polished: refined: the Sanskrit language: the speech of the cultured 
Aryans. 

iaraddf name of a goddess: =SarasvatI (q.v.) = Durga (q.v.): name of 
a shrine in Ka&mlr. 

sarasvatl ( saras +vatl ), having water: name of a river goddess: the goddess 
of speech: learning: spouse ( iakti , q.v.) of Brahma. 
sarvajnatva (sarva-jna-tva), familiarity with all things: omniscience. In 
T.P., all-consciousness: all-knowledge: all-vision. 
sarvakartritva (sarva +kartri-tva), creativeness of all things. In T.P., all- 
authorship: all-creatorship. 

sarvdstivada (sarva+asti+vada). In B.P., the doctrine that “all things 
exist”: Buddhist realistic Philosophy. 
sarvdstivadin , a believer in the sarvdstivada (q.v.): a realist. 
idstra , a rule. In P., a thought expressed in speech: expression: a standard 
authority: an authoritative treatise in any department of knowledge. 
saty true: truth. 

satly good, true (fem.): a virtuous wife: one who burns herself with her 
husband’s corpse. 

satlsaras (satl + saras) , the name of a lake in Kasmir said to have filled 
the whole valley. 

sattamatra (sat-td +matra) } the measure of being: mere existence. 
sattva (sat-tva)y being: true essence: goodness: purity. In T.P., a feature 
of Prakpti (q.v.): passive goodness: virtue: subconscious goodness: 
pure consciousness of enjoyment: passive goodness. 
saura y belonging to Sura, commonly Surya (q.v.), the Sun: name of an 
Indian Hindu sect of Sun-worshippers. 
savitfiy the generator, the Sun. 

sdyarta t the name of a great Vaishnava commentator on the Veda and 
Karma-Mlmamsa (q.v.). 

sayyidy Ar., lord; chief; prince: a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad 
(q.v.), or of Husain (q.v.): a title prefixed to the names of some 
Muhammadan saints: name of a Muhammadan sect in Kasmir, looked 
on as of foreign (Persian) origin. 

sayyid-’atl-baghdadl, Ar.-Pers. (sayyidy q.v. + i all i q.v. +baghdadi, q.v.), 
the name of a lieutenant of Shekh Nuru’ddln (q.v.). 
sayyid-*atl-hamadanly Ar.-Pers. (sayyidy q.v. +*all y q.v. +hamadan-f , 
q.v.), name of a great saint: the Muhammadan Apostle of Ka£mlr. 
sedy Ka&n., for Sanskrit siddha. See siddh. When prefixed to Muham¬ 
madan names refers to sayyid (q.v.). 
sed-bayUy Ka£m. (sedy q.v. +bayQ) } the name of the spiritual preceptor 
of Lalla. 

sed-tokanfhy Ka$m. (sed, q.v. +srl-kariphy blessed throat, epithet of 
Siva), the name of a teacher in the direct line of pupils from Vasugupta 
(q.v.), the founder of modem Kasmlrl Saivism. 
shah f Pers., a king: prince: noble: great: excellent: a title prefixed and 
suffixed to the names of great Muhammadan saints. 
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sh&h-hamaddn, Pers. (sh&h, q.v. +hantad&n, q.v.), the saint of Hamadan: 
a name of Sayyid ’All HamadanI: the name of a mosque in Srinagar 
raised in memory of Sayyid ’All HamadanI (q.v.). 
shah-jahdn , Pers. (shah, king +jahan , the world), the King of the World: 
the name of a Mughal Emperor. 

shah-rukh , Pers. (shah, q.v. +rukh , a knight-errant; a kind of fabulous 
bird), the name of the son of Timur. 
shaiva , a common spelling of iaiva (q.v.). 

shamsu*ddln, Ar. ( shamsu , sun + *l-dln), the sun of the faith: the name of a 
king of Kasmlr in Lalla’s time or just before it: name of Nakshbandl (q.v,), 
^saints. See Amir Sultan Shamsu’ddln and Amir Shamsu’ddln ’Iraki. 
shSkh t Ar., an elder; a chief: head of a religious fraternity: a title prefixed 
to the name of Muhammadan saints. 
shlkh-riQ.ru* ddtln , Ar. (shskh, q.v. + niiru-l-dln, q.v.), the name of the 
national patron saint of Ka6mlr. 
ski*a , Pers., the name of the followers of ’All (q.v.). 

shihdbu*ddln, Ar. (shihabu, a bright star -f *l-dln), the bright star of the 
faith: a name of Sayyid ’All HamadanI (q.v.). 
shiv , modern form of Siva (q.v.). 
shiva , a common spelling of Siva (q.v.). 
shrly a common spelling of sri (q.v.). 
shun , Kasm., =sunya (q.v.). 

stddh (Panjabi form of Sanskrit siddha , q.v., accomplished, perfected, sancti¬ 
fied), a holy person who has attained to one of the stages of beatitude. 
siddha , accomplished, perfected: a semi-divine being endowed with 
supernatural faculties: a holy personage. 
siddhdnta (siddha, accomplished +anta , end), the established end: 
demonstrated conclusion of an agreement: settled doctrine: con¬ 
clusive text-book. 

siddhdrtha (siddha+artha), the personal name of the Buddha. 
sikandar , Pers., for Iskandar, Alexander: name of the king of Kasmlr 
immediately after Lalla’s time, surnamed the Iconoclast. See Butshikan. 
silsila, Arab., a chain: series: line: pedigree: sacerdotal genealogy of a 
$ufl (q.v.) sect. 

sind, modern form of sindhu (q.v.). 

sindhu , the ocean: the Indus River: the country of Sindh or Sind about 
the lower Indus: an important river in Kasmlr. See Syundu. 
sindhu , Sanskrit form of the Kasm. syundu , the river Sindh, a principal 
river in Ka£mlr. 

stta, a furrow: goddess of agriculture: wife of Rama (q.v.) and symbol 
of female virtue. 

sltdrama (sTta+rama ), a combination of Slta and Rama (q.v.), symbolising 
perfect conjugal purity. 

Hva , the auspicious; the benign: an ancient Hindu god, but yet not found 
by that name in the Vedas (q.v.): the chief god of the Saiva Hindus, 
later identified with the Supreme (God): the god of the Himalayan 
mountains: identified with the Lord (see livara ); the personal Supreme: 
one of the Hindu Triad: among the Saktas (q.v.) identified with 
Brahman: the dancing Lord: equal with Vishnu: one of the Five Gods. 
In T.P., one of the Three Principles: the one Reality: the impersonal 
Supreme: the Benign: =the limited Self or Soul, and thought or 
mental perception, and the experiencing principle: the highest reality; 
the Supreme Reality. In Y.P., the absolute Transcendental Being. 
In Saiva Siddhdnta, the Supreme Being. 
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Hvapada (Hva +pada), the mark of Siva. In Y.P., the seat of Siva. 
Hvaiakti (Hva 4 - sakti, q.v.), the spouse of Siva, coequal with him. 
HvasUtra (Hva + sUtra, q.v.). In K.P., philosophy or memoria technica 
of Siva : the Saiva doctrine. 

Hvatattva (Hva + tat-tva), the principle of auspiciousness. In T.P., the 
principle of absolute Benignity: abstract experience: the first stage in 
cosmic evolution: the Ego in general: Benignity: the general principle 
of the Ego: the transcendental Ego: the Supreme Universal Reality: 
pure Spirit: pure light of Intelligence. 
skanda, the leaper: the god of war: the son of Siva and PSrvatl (q.v.). 
smarta , relating to smjiti (q.v.), tradition: a Brahman following the house¬ 
hold rites: a member of the Smarta sect. 
smjiti , remembrance: that which is remembered (not revealed): tradition: 

the Tradition, non-canonical Scripture. 
sO’ham (sd + aham), I am He. See hamsah . 

sOma, distilled, strong drink: sacrificial strong drink: personified as a 
god: the god of strong Drink: —haOma (q.v.) of the Zoroastrians. 
sOmdnanda (sOma + a-nanda), name of a KaSmlrl philosopher. 
spandaiastra (spanda y motion + sastra, treatise), a treatise on motion. 

In T.P., a revealed doctrine amplifying the Siva-sutra. 
spar&a t touching : sensation: feeling. 

spariatanmatra (sparia + tan-matra), the element of feeling. In T.P., 
feeling. 

sparianendriya (spartana +indriya) t the power or sense of touch. In T.P., 
touch. 

Havana , the act of hearing. 

Havanendriya (Havana +indriya, q.v.), the power or sense of hearing. In 
T.P., hearing. 

Hi, prosperity, dignity, glory, renown: Prosperity: Fortune: Beauty: the 
spouse of Vishnu. See LakshmI. 

Hikanpha (Hi + kanpha), the blessed throat: = Siva. In T.P., = Siva. 
Hikanpha-tattvesa (srt-kantha + tat-tva + lia), the Lord of the principle 
of the blessed throat: = Siva. 

trinagar , Htnagara (Hi + nagara), the blessed city: Srinagar in Ka£mlr. 
Hlrafigam (sn +rangant), blessed (city of) Ranga or Vishnu (q.v.). 
Hfrangapattana (srl-ranga + patfana), city of the blessed Ranga (Vishnu): 
Seringapatam. 

Hisampradaya (Hi + sam-pra-daya, q.v.), the Church or Community of 
Sr! (LakshmI, q.v.). 

Htvaishnava (in + vaishnava), a Vaishnava who specially worships Sri 
(q.v.): a mediaeval sect founded by Ramanuja (q.v.). 

Hividya (Hi +vidya), exalted knowledge: a Sakta cult with a severe form 
of Yoga (q.v.) discipline. 

Huti , hearing: an oral account: a revealed statement in the Hindu Canon: 

revelation: Scripture: textual Scripture. 
stCbha , that which praises; a form of Vedic music. 
subrahmatiya (su+brahmatiya ), a sacrificial priest: a name of Karttikeya 
(q.v.), god of war. 

iuddhddvaita (suddha +a-dvaita), pure monism (advaita, q.v.). 
iuddhddhvan (suddha+adhvan), the true path. 

iuddhavidya (suddha +vidya), true knowledge. In T.P., true knowledge: 
correlation. 

Hidra, a menial: a member of a servile order or class of the Aryan Hindus : 
a member of the Sudra caste with a peculiar status in the South. 
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$afl, At,, the name of an unorthodox sect of Muhammadan philo¬ 
sophers. 

suhrawardl , Pers., the name of an order of $uf! (q.v.) saints. See 
Nurbakhshl. 

sukha , bliss, inactive pleasure: pleasure. 
sukhavatl , abode of delight; land of the blest: paradise. 
sultan, possessor; prince; king; sovereign: ruler: a title prefixed to the 
names of Muhammadan saints: a title of some of the kings of Ka£mir. 
sum, Kasm., a bridge: a crazy footbridge of only two or three planks to 
cover the gaps in an embankment. 

suman-sdthi-manz-lUstum-ddh (Ka£m. expression, suman +sdthi , the em¬ 
bankment with bridges (see sum) + manz , in +lOstum-ddh , daylight 
came to an end for me), in the embankment with crazy bridges the day 
came to an end for me. 

sunnl , Ar., lawful: the name of the orthodox Muhammadan sect. 
kunya, a void, vacuity. In T.P., non-existence: the reality of nothing: 
dreamless sleep: experience of the existence of Nothing. In Y.P., the 
transcendental Void. 

iunyata ( iunya-ta t =tva , -ness), emptiness: the doctrine of Vacuity in 
Mah 5 y 5 na (q.v.) Buddhism. 
sQra , the Sun. See Surya. 

$Urya, the Sun, the Sun-god: one of the Five Gods: identified with the 
Absolute (Brahman). 

sushumna (su +sumna) t rich in happiness: highly blessed. In Y.P., one of 
the three principal nadls (q.v.) identified with Agni (q.v.) and with the 
Sarasvatl (q.v.) River: the spinal cord: the principal air-tube of the 
body. 

sUtra, a short technical sentence or verse used as a memoria technica for 
memorising points in philosophic explanations of the Scriptures: 
mnemonic phrase for remembering points of argument for the use 
of teachers: highly abbreviated manual of science. 
svddhishthana (sva+adhi-sthana), presiding over self: basis. In Y.P., 
the second circle ( chakra , q.v.), in the body: =Varuna (q.v.) =seat 
of Vishnu. 

svayambhu (svayam + bhu) , self-existent. 

svayambhulinga (svayam-bhu +liriga), self-existing phallus. In Y.P., the 
phallic emblem of the self-created Being: =Siva. 
svet&mbara (. iveta+ambara ), white-clad: the sect of the Jains who dress 
in white. See Digambara. 

swa-mana-sdthi-manz (Ka^m. expression, swa-mana-sdthi, the embank¬ 
ment of one’s own mind +manz, in), in the embankment of the illusion 
of the mind. See suman-sdthi-manz. Lalla plays on the likeness of 
the two phrases in sound. 
syundu, Kasm. form of Sindhu (q.v.). 

tamas , blindness. In T.P., one of the features of Prakfiti (q.v.): darkness, 
ignorance: blindness: delusion: insensibility to feeling. 
tamil, modern form: the largest of the Dravidian populations of South 
India. See Dravida. Believed to be a form of the same root from which 
comes the Sanskrit Dravicla. 

tanmatra ( tan-matra ), only so much: a very little: elementary or rudi¬ 
mentary matter: element: rudiment: something. In T.P., a causative 
element of sense-perception: one of the five Elements: a notion: the 
element of causation; exciting cause outside the human body. 
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tantra, a thread: an uninterrupted series; a leading principle: main 
doctrine: theory: a treatise, especially but not necessarily, on 
magical doctrines and formularies. A scripture or manual of the 
Sakta (q.v.) sect: a Tantra: teaching. 
tdra, a star. In MahSyana Buddhism, name of the wife of AvalOkitfiSvara 
(q.v.)- 

tat, it. See tat tvam asi. 

tattva (tat-tva), being that; thatness: real or true state: truth: reality: 
real, true, essential nature: essence, properly a point. In P., actuality: 
principle; true principle: truth, reality: first principle. In T.P., a 
stage in cosmic evolution: a principle of evolution or development: 
factor: one of the Thirty-six Factors: one of the Five Universal 
Principles: a fundamental principle: a step or stage in human experience: 
a principle of experience: a unit of evolution. 
tat-tvam-asi, It thou art: assertion of the identity of the human Self with 
the Supreme Self. 

tattviia (tat-tva +lia), the lord of a stage in evolution. In T.P., the lord 
of a tattva (q.v.): a separate entity of Nature. 
tilaka, an anointment: a diagram with magic powers: a mark on the fore¬ 
head to denote sect (not caste). 

tlmGr, the name of the great Mughal conqueror, Tamerlane. 
tlrthakara, tirthankara (tlrtha , a passage; a ford; a place for descending 
into a river; a holy place +kara, a maker), a ford-maker: a shewer 
of the passage through life and beyond: revered traditional teacher of 
the Jains: one of the twenty-four holy Jain apostles. 
traipura (trai +pura), belonging to tripura (q.v.), Sakti (q.v.). In Y.P., 
the name of a yOni (q.v.): the three principles of fire, sun and moon. 
trika , triad: the Saiva Advaita (q.v.) Philosophy of Ka&nlr, based on a 
triple principle: the Trika Philosophy. 
trik&naiakti (tri +k6na -\riakti), the triangular Sakti (q.v.) in the heart. 
trimUrti (tri+mUrti), of three forms: the Hindu Triad, which is not the 
same as the Christian Trinity: in the Vaishnava version, a Trinity: in 
the Manbhau version, not a Trinity. 

tripifaka (tri +pifaka), three baskets: the name of the original Buddhist 
Canon. 

tripura (tri+pura), three cities: the three mythological cities burnt by 
Siva := Siva: in feminine form, the spouse of Siva, Sakti (q.v.). In 
Y.P., =KupdalinI (q.v.). 

trivUfl (tri +v€ni), triple braid: Tribeni = Allahabad. In Y.P., identified 
with brahmarandhra (q.v.). 

tsrdr-sharif (tsrdr, Ka£m., + Arab, shaft} , noble, holy), the name of a town 
near Srinagar in KaSmlr: home of Shekh Nuru’ddln (q.v.): shrine 
to him there: tomb of Baba Na$iru’ddln (Na$ir) also there. 
tulastdasa (tulasl, basil sacred to Vishnu +dasa, q.v., worshipper), a 
Vaishnava: name of a great Vaishnava poet. 

udana (ud + dna), breathing upwards. In Yoga Philosophy, breath in 
the throat. 

umd, light: splendour: also tranquillity; night: the daughter of the 
Himalaya (q.v.), wife of Rudra (q.v.), Vedic form of Siva; identified 
with Durga. 

unmisha (ud +m2sha), opening the eyes: awaking: becoming aware: 
opening out. In T.P., experiencing out: thinking: physical or mental 
reproduction: the Lav? of Logical Necessity. 
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up&dhi (upa-S-dM), deceit: disguise. In P., the disguise of the spirit: 
distinguishing property. 

upanishad (upa-ni-sad), sitting at the feet to obtain information: con¬ 
fidentially secret information: esoteric doctrine. In P., an extension 
of a Brahmana (q.v.), and as such a revealed Scripture and part of the 
Hindu Canon. 

updsana (upa+asana ), sitting beside: attendance: worship: meditation. 
upastha ( upa-stha ), the lap: the middle part of anything: generative 
organ: the secure place. 

upasthendriya (upa-stha + indriya , q.v.), the organ of generation: sense of 
security. 

1 ipavlta (upa-vita), the act of putting on the thread worn by the three 
“twice-born” castes: the sacred thread: the “Brahmanical” thread. 
uiana , desire: subconscious desire. See €$aria, 
ustady Pers., master: expert: preceptor: teacher. 

uttaramlmamsd (ud-tara, later + mlmdmsdy q.v.), enquiry into the later part 
of the Veda (q.v.): a name for the Vedanta (q.v.). 

vachy speech. 

vagdSVf (vak +dSvl) t goddess of speech. In Y.P., the Goddess of Speech. 
vagindriya (1 vak + indriya, q.v.), the power and sense of speech. In T.P., 
expression. 

vairagl (vi-raga), freed from worldly desires: an ascetic: passionless: an 
ascetic of the R 5 m&nanda (q.v.) sect. 
vaiteshika (1 vi-&sha ), the Vai^eshika Philosophy of Particularity: the 
Atomic Theory. 

vaishnava, belonging to Vishnu; a follower of Vishnu: the larger of the 
two main divisions of the Hindus (there is a third main division, see 
Sakta): originally orthodox: absorbs the Bhagavatas (q.v.). 
vai&vdnara (vaisva +nara) t present with all men: fire: the digestion. In 
Y.P., the digestive process. 

vaiiyay a man on the land: a man of the people: an agriculturist; a trader: 
a member of the Vaisya order or class of the Aryan Hindus: a member 
of the Vaisya caste. 

vaitaranl (vi-tarana, the crossing), the name of the river that must be 
crossed before the soul can enter the infernal regions: the river of hell. 
vajra, adamant: thunderbolt: lightning. In Y.P., a bright nadl (q.v.) 

inside Sushumna (q.v.). In MahayBna Buddhism, a phallus. 
vak, speech. In Y.P., —nada % 

vakyaniy plural of vakya , a speech: saying: aphorism: =Word. 
vallabhdchdrya (vallabha+dchdrya y q.v.), beloved or supreme teacher: 

name of a mediaeval Vaishpava (q.v.) teacher; also of his sect. 
valmlkiy the reputed author of the classical epic, the Rdmdyana (q.v.). 
vamdcharl ( vama , left hand +acharl), a follower of unorthodox ritual: 

a member of the Left-hand or Impure sect of the Saktas (q.v.). 
varana , warding off: restraining. In Y.P., a name of ida (q.v.). 
varuna, the screener: the Vedic god of the Firmament: the God of the 
Waters: the oldest Indian form (now obsolete) of the Supreme. 
vdsand, knowledge derived from memory: fancy: inclination. In Y.P., 
mental predisposition: influence of former works upon the soul. 
v&sudZva (vasu + deva) , the patronymic of Krishna, often used by itself 
as the personal name of Krishna, and so for the god Krishna. 
vasugupta (vasu +gupta), the name of the author of the K&Smirl &iva- 
sUtra (q.v.): founder of modern Ka^mlrl Saivism. 
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vOtapi, old name of a Ch&lukya (q.v.) capital in South India 
(Dharwflr). 

v&yu, the air: wind. In T.P., the atmosphere: aeriality. In Y.P., a wind 
dwelling in the body. 

vSda, that which is perceived: knowledge: sacred knowledge: sacred 
science: science: book or work of science: revealed Scripture: the 
(four) Vedas formed the basis of the Hindu revealed orthodox Canon. 
See brahmana, aranyaka and upantshad. 
vSddnta ( vida +anta, the end): final end or aim of the Veda: one of the 
original Schools of Indian Aryan philosophy (in this case really revela¬ 
tion) : the Vedanta Philosophy. See mlmamsa. 
vSddntadsHka ( vSddnta (q.v.) +desika, a guide or teacher), name of a 
Southern Vaishnava teacher. 

vSddntasutra (veda-anta + sutra, q.v.), the aphorisms of the Ved&nta 
Philosophy. 

vith , Ka6m. See Vitasta; the name of the principal river in Ka£mlr, 
called in India generally the Jehlam: in KaSmlr it is always a 
“woman.** 

vibhuti ( vi-bhttti ), great power: superhuman power. In Y.P., miraculous 
power. 

vidya, knowledge. In T.P., limited knowledge: perception without 
interest; inattentive perception: limited consciousness or knowledge: 
purview: limited cognition. 

vidyapati (vidya +pati), Lord of knowledge: name of a Vaishnava poet 
in Tirhat. 

vijhanavada ( vi-jnana +vdda), the exposition or theory of vijhana , under¬ 
standing, wisdom. In B.P., the ideal theory: idealism. See ydgdchara . 
vikalpa (vi-kalpa), alternation: uncertainty: ambiguity. In Y.P., imagina¬ 
tion without corresponding reality. 

vikramdditya (vikrama +aditya), the sun of valour: name of several 
celebrated rulers in ancient India. 

vindhya y the sacred range of mountains stretching across Central India, 
and dividing the North from the South. See mahakantdra, 
vindusdra. See bindusara. 

viparyaya (vi-paryaya) t inversion: inverted order: error: misapprehension: 

failure of conception. In Y.P., false judgment of real things. 
vlray heroic; excellent, eminent: a hero, mystical hero: godling. 
vlraiaiva ( vJra + 4 aiva), excellent or true iSaivas: a South-Western Indian 
Saiva sect. See Lingayat. 

vitesha (vi-tesha), distinction, discrimination. In P., individual sense: 

distinguishing nature: differentiation of atoms. 
vishaya (vi-saya), an object of sense: sense. 

vishnuy the pervading: a Vedic god, then of second rank: god of the 
sun-sacrifice: subsequently the chief god of the Vaishpava (q.v.) 
Hindus, later identified with the Supreme (God): identified with the 
personal Supreme: the Lord; see livara : with the Adorable (Bhagavat, 
q.v.); the one God: with Mithras, the Sun God: with the Supreme 
Self: with Brahman (q.v.): equal with Siva: one of the Hindu Triad: 
one of the Five Gods. 

vishnugranthi (vishnu +granthiy a knot, q.v.). In Y.P., the “knot** in the 
ViSuddha Circle (q.v.). 

vishnusvami (vishnu + svamiy lord), name of a South Indian Vaishnava 
(q.v.) leader and of his sect. 

viHshtddvaita (vi-iishpa+a-dvaita), modified non-duality: RSm&nuja*s 
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(q.v.) modification of Sankar&ch&rya’s monistic system: modified 
monism. 

viiuddha (vi-hiddha), completely purified: clean; pure: rectified. In Y.P., 
the fifth circle (chakra , q.v.) of the body: the throat: =akasa (q.v.), 
ether: the seat of Sadasiva: the laryngeal or pharyngeal plexus. 
vUvanatha (viiva+natha ), lord of the universe. In Y.P., the Lord of 
the Universe. 

vitasta , the name of a river in the Panjab and Ka^mlr: the Jehlam. See 
Vfith. 

vith6ba y a modern form of Vifthala (q.v.). 

vitphala , name of an incarnation of Krishna (q.v.), = Vishnu (q.v.), wor¬ 
shipped in the Western Deccan: =a blend of Vishnu and Siva. 
viveka (vi-vSka), discrimination: judgment. In Y.P., the essential dis¬ 
tinction. 

vyinddvana (vyinda +vana), the wood of sacred basil: a forest in the 
Mathura (Muttra, q.v.) district where Krishna (q.v.) was brought up 
with the Gopls (q.v.). 

vyitti, turning: staying: course of conduct, behaviour: mode of life: 

activity. In Y.P., moral and intellectual functions. 
vyana (vi-ana), that air which circulates through the body: a vital air. 

In Y.P., breath circulating through the body. 
vyapakatva (vi +apaka-tva), pervasion: omnipresence. In Y.P., all- 
’ pervasion. 

vyashti (■ vi-ashpi ), individuality: singleness. In P., the individual (impure 
and imperfect) process of Evolution. 

vydmajnana (vyOma , q.v. +jnana , q.v.), knowledge of the sky: heavenly 
knowledge. 
vydman, the sky. 

vyuha (vi-iiha), placing or moving apart: separation: distribution: orderly 
arrangement. In P., arrangement: formation: structure: reasoning: 
logic: the doctrine of Cosmic Expansion: doctrine (Vaishnava, q.v.) of 
self-expansion and emanation in human form. 

zvakk (Ka 3 m. form of Sanskrit vakya ), a word, saying. 
wakhl (Panjabi form of Sanskrit vakya), a word, saying. 
wali , Ar., master; lord; prince: a title suffixed to the names of great 
Muhammadan saints. 

yadavagiri (yadava +giri) t the hill of the Yadavas: MelkOt in Mysore. 
yajurvSda (yajus +vida) f science of religious formula: science of ritual 
and sacrifice: one of the early revealed Scriptures of the Hindus. 
yanta , a curb: the god Yama, originally ruling the ancestors as spirits of 
the dead in a happy world; the God of heaven rewarding virtue: 
later the Restrainer punishing the wicked: the judge of the soul after 
death: the God of Hell. In Y.P., moral discipline in relation to others. 
yantra , means of restraint: a diagram with magic powers: amulet; of 
mystical value among the Saktas (q.v.). 
yOga , joining together: a yoke, with all that is involved in the idea of 
being yoked together or restrained. In P., restraint: discipline: 
specialised religious discipline: mental and bodily exercise designed 
ultimately to attain release from existence in this world. See Moksha. 
In Y.P., doctrine of the Philosophy: originally an atheistic philosophy 
closely connected with the Sankhya (q.v.): approaches the §Qfl (q.v.) 
Muhammadan system. 
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yCgdchdra (yCga+achara ), practice of ydga : a name for the Vijft£nav&da 
(q.v.) philosophy of the Buddhists. 
yOgi&vara (yoga +lsvara), a master of the Yoga (q.v.). 
yOgl y y6gin , a follower of the Yoga (q.v.) philosophy: a yOgl or contemplative 
ascetic: a saint: a devotee: an ascetic in general. 
yOginl , a female ydgl (q.v.): female mendicant devotee. 
y6gth>arJ, ydgStvarl (ydga +l$vari), Mistress of the Yoga Philosophy: 
a title of Lalla. 

yGniy the womb: vulva: site of birth: lair. In P., the emblem of female 
Energy. In Y.P., the female organ of generation: a three-cornered 
space in the body: an inverted triangle in the body: a triangle in the 
body: a reversed triangular space in the body. 

zadi-bal (Ka&n., zadi + bal ), the name of a quarter of Srinagar. 
zakhlratu'l-mulnky Ar. (zakhiratu, treasure + 7 , +muluky kingdom), the 
name of a treatise on political ethics by Sayyid ’All Hama da nl. 
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No diacritical marks are used in this index except in a few instances to 
differentiate words of the same letters but oi a different sense: 
e.g. kdla , time, and kala , art. 


Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, rise 

°f» 63 . 

abhasa , manifestation; rise of in 
Kashmir, 70: process of ex¬ 
plained, 123: —unmesha , 123; = 
vivarta , 123: Shakti in relation 
to, 118 

Abhinava Gupta , great Kashmiri 
Shaiva writer, mf.; chief au¬ 
thority of Kashmiri Shaivism, 
111 

aborigineSy influence of, on Hin¬ 
duism, 64, 71 

Absolute , the, defined, 29; the one 
reality, 29; of unapproachable 
nature, 30; inactive, but becomes 
active through Shakti, 113 ; iden¬ 
tified and combined with the 
Self, 31, 32; distinguished from 
the Self, 31; in metaphysical con¬ 
templation, 157. Shiva as origin 
of, 32; Vishnu as origin of, 32; 
Krishna as, 52. Identified with 
God in the Philosophies, 58. In 
Yoga teaching, 67; the Higher, = 
Para-Brahman, 71; the Lower, = 
Apara-Brahman, 71 

acharya, religious teacher, 69; 
philosophy of the, 69; opponents 
of Jainism and Buddhism, 69: == 
sannyasiy 69. Title of the Shri- 
vaishnava Brahmans, 83 

actioriy Lalla’s condemnation of, 
186, 206 f. 

Adi-Buddha explained, 87 f.; his 
creation by contemplative power, 
88; is a personal God, 88 

AdiyarSy the Three, 68: are Shaivas, 
68, 81, 84 

advaita, non-duality, monism; ori¬ 
gin of, 59 f.: doctrine of, its hold 
on the Shaivas, 70: teaching of, 
112. Lalla’s adherence to and 
teaching of, 169 ff., 203 f., 204 f.; 
approval of, 192 f. 

advaitavada, non-individuality sys¬ 
tem, the teaching of Shankara- 
charya, 69 

Agama Shastra f the, of the Kash¬ 
miri Shaivas, hi 

AgeSy the Four, origin of the doc¬ 
trine of, 29 

AghoriSy descendants of the Kapa- 
likas, 85 


Agrtiy Vallabhacharya’s claim to be 
an incarnation of, 102 
Agnihotriy Pandit, founder of the 
Deva Samaj, 107: worship of, 
107 

agya, ajfta , a circle in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 153 ff.: the 
Home of Shiva and Shakti, 156 
ahankaray the Ego, individuality, 
60 

Ahrimariy explained, 42 
Ahuramazda of the Zoroastrians, 
his rise, 22: explained, 42 
Airy ana , the old Persian name of 
the Persian home of the Aryans, 
21 

Airyans of Persia, = Aryans, 18, 
21 

Aishvarya-tattva , “ I am the Lord,” 
explained, 127 

Aiyangary title of Shrivaishnava 
Brahmans, 82 

akasha, ether, first appearance of, 
61; not quite equal to ether, 

142 

Akbaty the Emperor, 74, 91; Hin¬ 
duism under, 91; religion of, 105 
Ala'u'ddin Khiljiy his rule in India, 

75 f- 

Alexander the Great, his invasion of 
India, 42; his influence, 42: his 
doctrine of the divinity of Kings, 

76 

Al-hakky God; Sufi term, 80 
Ali Saniy a title of Sayyid Ali Ha- 
madani, 2 

Allahy God, 75 f., 98 
Alphabet , letters of the, significance 
of, in Shaiva doctrine, 161 
’ Alternation , the Principle of Shakti 
as, 118 

al-thany the Place of Wine or Nec¬ 
tar, explained, 203 
Alvars , the Twelve, 68: are Karshna 
Vaishnavas, 68, 81, 84 
Amida , in J apan, = Amitabha, = 
Avalokiteshvara, 50, 57 
Amir Kabir t a title of Sayyid Ali 
Hamadani, 2 

Amitabhay a Mahayanist Buddha, 
50; = Avalokiteshvara, 57: dwells 
in the West in the Land of Bliss, 
57: as the present Dhyani- 
Buddha, 88 
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Amitraghata Maury a his con¬ 
nection with the Greeks, 44 
anahata, a circle in the micro- 
cosmic human body,—the heart, 
155 ff. 

ananda, — absolute rest, 126: abso¬ 
lute bliss, a primary power of 
Shakti, 117 

ancestors , worship of, among early 
Aryans, 18 

Andamanese , attitude of the, to¬ 
wards fire, 21 

Animism, original form of Aryan 
religion, 18; in India, = religion 
of the Outcastes, 30: Mongolian 
and Further Indian, influence on 
India, 47; its tenets, 47. In 
Shaktism, 65; in Mahayana 
Buddhism, 65; in modern Bud¬ 
dhism, 90: prominence of, in 
India, 90 

Antiokhos Soter , his influence on 
ancient India, 43 

apana , a principal air of the body, 
the downward air, 184 f. 

Apara Brahman , the Lower Abso¬ 
lute, 71 

Apasthamba , Code of, 49 
Arabs , in India, rise of, 63; in 
Persia, 63. Mysticism of, effect 
on Sufis, 80 

Aranyakas , part of the Hindu 
Canon, 31 

arhat, the old Buddhist, 50 
arrogance , one of the six “ ene¬ 
mies,174, 176 

arteries and veins , in the Yogi mi¬ 
crocosm of the human body, 

152 ff. 

Aryan , Indian, early division of 
tribes into three classes, 24 
Aryans , the, derived from Europe, 
carried their habits of mind with 
them, 17; modified eventually by 
contact with outside influences, 
17; developed in Hinduism, 17: 
mental instinct of, was theism, 
17: originally Animists, 18. First 
conception of immortality by, 
18; of the soul, 18 
Aryans , Indian, created a mystic 
pantheon, absorption of Man in 
God, 23. Persian, controlled 
practical life by moral command¬ 
ments, 23 

Arya-Samaj , of the Panjab, the, 
107 

Aryavarta , the home of the Aryans 
in India, 21 


Asanga , a Brahman convert to 
Buddhism, author of the Vijfta- 
navada Philosophy, 61 f. 

asceticism , rise of, in India, 26, 31: 
among the Sufis, 80: Lalla’s 
praise of, 185 f. 

ashes , of the dead, dwelling amongst, 

85 

Ashoka , his missionary work, 34: 
his connection with the Greeks, 

Atitarvaveda , Science of Incanta¬ 
tions, origin of, 25 

Atman , = the Self, 114; as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Absolute, 
31: =the Soul, 70, 114: identi¬ 
fied with Brahman, 69 f. In 
Kashmiri Shaivism, identified 
with the Experiencing Principle, 
114 

Aurangzeb , Mogul Emperor, 91: 
Hinduism under, 91, 107: per¬ 
secutes the Sikhs, 101 

Avalokiteshvara , the Bodhisattva, 
famous mantra of, 73: worship 
spread to Japan, 50; =Amitabha 
(Amida) Buddha, 57: Lord of 
the Lowest Heaven, 50: has a 
Shaktic wife in Mahayanism, 73: 
as the present Dhyani-Bodhi- 
sattva, 88 

Babylon , its influence on Zoroastri¬ 
anism, 41 

Badarinath, monastery of, in Kash¬ 
mir, founded by Shankaracharya, 
hi 

Bahmaniy Muhammadan Dynasty, 
in the Deccan, 76 

Baiswariy Eastern Hindi, the lan¬ 
guage of Tulasi Dasa, 96; con¬ 
veys the doctrine of Rama as God, 
96 

Bakhtiyar Khilji, destroyer of 
Buddhism, 75 

Baniy the poems of Dadu, 101: 
Canon of the Dadupanthis, 101 

bardy the, in ancient Aryan India, 
33 

Barnetty Dr L. D., his work on the 
Lalla-vakyani, xii 

Basava , founder of the Lingayats, 

86 

bathing , in holy places, meaning of, 

85 

beings , unlimited, 128; limited, 
128 

Beloved , the, Lalla’s reference to 
the Self as, 195 f. 
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Bhagavad- Gita, the Song of the 
Lord, 39: its effect on late Hin¬ 
duism, 56: discourages animal 
sacrifice, 56. Nature of its 
teaching, 84: fundamental doc¬ 
trine of, 202: doctrine of the 
Mind’s action in the, 213 

Bhagavan , Bhagavat , Bhagwan , the 
Personal God, the Lord, 37, 89: 
devotion to, leads to release, 56. 
As a Vaishnava deity, addressed 
by Lalla, 230 f.: his Shaktic 
wife, 68 

Bhagavata Parana, the, origin of, 
63 f. As a Vasihnava work in 
North India, 68: hold on the 
people, 83 f.; popularity, 84: in¬ 
fluence on sects, 84 f.; on the 
teaching of Chaitanya, 102. In¬ 
fluenced by the Tamil Singers, 
81; by the Sufis, 84 

Bhagavatas , the, origin of religion 
of, 37; devotional faith in one 
Personal God, the main doctrine 
of, 39; essentially monotheists, 
38. Influence on modern Hin¬ 
duism, 38: join the Brahmans, 
38; absorbed by the Vaishnavas, 
38 f.: adopt the Sankhya Philo¬ 
sophy, 53: use of Shakti by, ex¬ 
plained, 68: effect of the Bhaga¬ 
vata Pur ana an, 84: effect of the 
Yoga doctrine of Ishvara, the 
Lord, on, 39. Effect of, on 
missionaries, Christian and Mus¬ 
lim, 39; on the Mediseval Re¬ 
formers, 39: influence of early 
Christianity on, 45: views of, on 
the sacred character of the Holy 
Name, 45 

Bhagavatism , its effect on Sufiism, 
xi 

Bhaktas , the, Marathi sect; pre¬ 
decessors of the Mediaeval Re¬ 
formers, 103 f.: effect of the 
Bhagavata Parana on, 84: con¬ 
nection of Radha with Krishna 
by, 84 

bhakti , devotional faith, origin of, 
32, 37: in mediaival India, 81: 
in Ramanuja’s teaching, 82: in 
Krishna worship, 84 

Bharat Dharma Mahamandal of 
Bihar , the, 107 

Bhaskara , Kashmiri Shaiva teacher, 
111 

Bhavani , Shaktic wife of Shiva, 70 

bhedabheda , 127; compromise be¬ 
tween monism and duality, 59 f. 


Bible, echo of the, in Lalla’s teach¬ 
ing, 217 f. 

bibliolatry , in India, 101; by the 
Sikhs, 101; by Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhists, 101; by Dadupanthis, 101 
Bikram , Raja, influence on Hin¬ 
duism, 52 

bindu, dot, the primal, explained, 

159 f.; -the Cosmic Germ, 160: 
its r 61 e in the microcosm of the 
human body, 160 f.: =the Flash 
of Light, 160 f. 

bir , mystical hero, described, 90 
Bliss, the Land of, in the west, 
among Mahayanists, 57: the 
Abode of, explained, 203 
Bodhisattva, defined, 50; attendant 
on Buddha, 56: subject to trans¬ 
migration and reincarnation, 57. 
Among late Mahayanists posi¬ 
tion open to all, 57. Life of self- 
sacrifice of a, social value of, in 
Buddhist countries, 57 f. Has a 
Shaktic wife in Mahayanism, 72 
body , the microcosm in the human, 
67; among Jains, 73: Yogic 
theory of, 152 ff. The subtile, 
173 ff. 

bones, human, wearing of, by the 
Kapalikas, 85: an aboriginal 
mourning custom, 85 
Brahmd, the Creator, 40: the term 
explained, 31, n. 1: a member of 
the Hindu Trinity, 50: fall of, 
from popularity, 70; its effect, 
70: in reference to Shiva, Lalla’s 
view, 176 

Brdhma, the term explained, 31, 
n. 1 

Brahmaism, explained, 31, n. 1 
Brahman, the Absolute, defined, 
29; the term explained, 31, n. 1: 
unapproachable nature of, 67: 
the Incomprehensible, 54: a 
member of the Hindu Trinity, 
54. Identified with Krishna, 51; 
with Surya, 72; with Shiva, 113; 
with God in the Philosophies, 58. 
In the Vedanta, the Supreme In¬ 
telligence, 58 f. In the Trika 
Philosophy, the inactive Ab¬ 
solute becoming active through 
Shakti, 113. Spouse of, = Devi - 
Durga, 66, = Shakti, 67; identi¬ 
fied with him, 67, with the Soul, 
67 

Brdhman , the term explained, 31, 
n. x: rise of the, to power, 26: as 
priest, his position among early 
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Indo-Aryans, 29: the ministrant, 
origin of, 30; his status, 30: 
murder of a, effect of in future 
lives, 230 

Brahmana , the term explained, 31, 
n. 1: professional explanation of 
the Sacred Texts by the ancient 
Brahmans, 28: part of the Hindu 
Canon, 30, 31 

Brahman-atman , a dogma: essen¬ 
tial identity of the Self and 
the Absolute, 31; importance of, 
32 

Brahmanism , nature of the old, 34 
Brdhmans , origin of influence of, 
24 f.: organised into three classes, 

24 

brahmarandhra, the hollow above 
the base of the palate in the 
microcosmic human body, 153 ff.: 
explained, 188, 201 
Brahma-Samaj, the, in Bengal, 107 
Brahmasampradaya Community of 
Vaishnavas, 93 : explained, 93: 
are dvaita , 93: founded by 

Madhvacharya, 93 
Brajy the dialect of Mathura, 96 f., 
conveying the belief in Krishna, 
96 f.: language of Vallabha- 
charya, 96 

breathy controlling the, by Naksh- 
bandis, 5, 6: Yogic exercise of, 
157 f.: Lalla’s teaching of, 165 f., 
173, 200 ff.: with meditation, 
importance of, 179. Method ex¬ 
plained, 184 f.: brings union with 
the Supreme, 189 f. To obtain 
Release, 199 f., 211, 214 f. 
breathy human, the hot and cold, 
explained, 200 ff. 

Buddha , the founder of Buddhism, 
34; use by, of the vulgar tongue, 
34. Rise of, towards the God¬ 
head, 35; development into a 
Saviour God, 50. In Mahayan- 
ism, greatly multiplied, 56 f.: 
subject to transmigration and 
incarnation, 57: every, given a 
Shaktic wife, 72. An incarnation 
of Vishnu, 53: four-faced image 
of, forerunner of the Hindu 
Trinity, 54 

Buddhahoody among the Mahayan- 
ists, open to all, 57 
buddhiy intelligence, 60: an ex¬ 
perience of mere existence, 136 
Buddhismy the foundation of, 34: 
its main characteristics, 35: ab¬ 
sorbs alien philosophy ana ritual, 


36: philosophy of, Upanishadic, 
not purely Vedic, 35. Kanishka’s 
influence on, 45: succumbs to 
Vaishnavism, 50: struggles with 
Hinduism, 50: degradation of, 
50: approximates Hinduism, 55. 
Great spread of, abroad, 64: dis¬ 
appearance of, in India, 75. 
Philosophy of, 61 f.: effect on 
the Sufis, 80 

bulby the microcosmic, in the 
human body, 152: explained, 
187 f. The City of the, explained, 
200 f. 

bully the sacred, companion of 
Shiva, 54: origin of, 54 
burial , by early Aryans, 20: by 
Hindus, 28 

burning the deady Hindu rites of, 
quoted by Lalla, 229 f. 

Caliphate, Abbasid of Baghdad, 
rise of, 63 

call, the, Lalla’s views on, 191 
Canon , Hindu, components of, 31: 
of Revelation, 31: of Kashmiri 
Shaivism, 111: of the Sikhs, 100: 
of the Dadupanthis, 101: of the 
Shvetambara Jains, 52. The Old 
Buddhist, 35. Tibetan Maha- 
yana, 51: by order of Kublai 
Khan, 88; described, 88 
caste, divine origin of, 24 ff.: effect 
on Hindus, 26: a rigid system, 
30: in Ramanuja’s teaching, 53. 
Feeling against, strength and 
weakness of, 86 

Cat School , the, at Nanganur, Tin- 
nevelly, 92: explained, 92 
causes of material existence, the 
Three, 211 

cavern, the, in the microcosmic 
body, explained, 187 f. 
cell, vitalised, to illustrate process 
of unmesha , 123 

chaitanya,= the soul, the expe- 
riencer, 114: = Shiva as the Ex- 
periencer, 122 

Chaitanya , mediaeval reformer, 89: 
teaching of, 102 f.: influence of 
the Bhagavata Pur ana on, 102: 
worshipper of Radha Krishna, 
103: dancing of, 103: popularity 
of, 103: purity of view ana 
language, 103: founder of a sect, 
103. A member of the Brah¬ 
masampradaya Community, 102: 
membership of Rudrasampra- 
daya Community denied, 93 
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chakra , circle of ganglia, in Yoga 
teaching, 67, 154 ff., 161 
Chalukya, dynasty of Badami, 62 
Chandi , origin of the worship of, 
66: Shakta cult of, 65: a female 
form of Shiva, 65 
Chandi Das , Shaktic reformer, 106 
Chandragupta , of the Guptas, in¬ 
fluence of, on Hinduism, 52 : = 
Vikramaditya, 52 

Chandragupta Maury a, his con¬ 
nection with Seleukos Nikator, 
44 

charms , origin of, 19, 28: expres¬ 
sions of magic power, 28: man¬ 
tras as, 67: yantras as, 68 
chastity, origin of the conception 
of, 20 

Chatterji, J. C., his researches into 
Kashmiri Shaivism, xii; closely 
examined, ii3ff.: his terms and 
arguments utilised, ii3ff.: his 
explanation of Life, 123: on the 
tattvas , ngff. 

* chemical action,— Energy, 143 
ckinmatra, Light of Intelligence, 
125: =Ego, I, = Principle of the 
Ego, 125 

chit , abstract intelligence, 126: a 
primary power of Shakti, 117: = 
thought, 114: identified with the 
Experiencing Principle, 114 
Cholas, rule of the, in South India, 
82 

Christianity , effect of, on sects, 94: 

Tulasi Dasa's approach to, 97 
Christians , early Syrian, influence 
on ancient India, 45; use by, of 
the sacred character of the Holy 
Name, 46; effect of, on the Sufis, 
80 

Circles , the Seven, of the micro- 
cosmic human body, 154 ff.: 
identification with real parts of 
the human body, 161. The Six, 
explained, 214 f. 

cognition , Hindu doctrine of, 182 
cold , a prominent external factor 
controlling human life, 26 
colour , as an element, explained, 
143: = Form or Shape, 143 
combustion, = Energy, 143 
consciousness , the Higher, Lalla’s 
allusion to, 182 f. 

contemplation , object of meta¬ 
physical, to merge the Cosmos 
into the infinite bliss of the 
Absolute, 157: inactive, Lalla’s 
teaching concerning, 186 


cow , veneration of the, origin of, 20 
Creator , the, Lalla’s search for. 
193 *• 

cremation of the dead, by Aryans, 
20; by Hindus, 20: reason for, 
20, 21 and n. 1 

Dadu , Mediaeval Reformer, 91: 
teaching of, discussed, 101: his 
Bani (poems), 101 
Dadupanthis, 91: followers of Ka- 
bir’s teaching, 101: Canon of, 
101; worship of their Canon, 
101 

dancing , by the Pashupatas, 85: 
Lalla’s explanation of her, 171 ff.: 
of Shiva, explained, 172 
Dancing Lord , the, Shiva as, 85 
Dora Shikoh , son of Shahjahan, 
attitude towards Hinduism of, 
91: has Hindu Scriptures trans¬ 
lated into Persian, 105 
Darius , the Great, invasion of India 
by, 40: influence of, 40, 41 
Dattatreya , a Triad incarnation; 

the Deity of the Manbhaus, 87 
daughters , disabilities of, to a 
Hindu, 230 

Dawn , early Aryan conception of 
the, as a god, 18 

Day, = God, explanation of the 
Kashmiri term, 226 
dead, disposal of the, among early 
Aryans, 20; exposure of the, on 
grids, reason for, 20 
death, early Aryan conception of, 
as a god, 18: repetition of, origin 
of the idea, 29; leads to doctrine 
of Release, 29: the fear of, Lalla’s 
argument on, 210 ff. 
deeds, Lalla’s doctrine of, 206 f.: 

their effect on Release, 206 f. 
delusion, one of the six “enemies,” 
174, 176 

desire, to select, the second mental 
operation, 134; due to its own 
nature, 134. Lalla’s description 
of, 185: the supreme enemy, 
191 f.: one of the six, 176 f., of the 
three enemies, 210. Freedom 
from, Lalla’s teaching of, 165, 
175; effect of, 174: brings Re¬ 
lease, 191 f. 

deva, a minor god, described, 90 
Devanagari alphabet, its use in the 
Yoga philosophy, 156 ff. 
Deva-Samaj, a modern reactionary 
sect, 107: worships its founder, 
107 
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Devaram , a Tamil Shaiva hymn, 
85, by Nambi-andar-nambi, 85 
devata, godling, described, 90 
Devi, the Goddess, 66: =Durga, 
66: =Shakti, 67: =the spouse of 
Brahman, 67. Identified with 
Brahman, 66: with Sound, 67. 
Shaktic cult of, 85; a female form 
of Shiva. Human sacrifice to, 87. 
Connection of, with the mudras , 
67. Position of, in Yoga teach¬ 
ing, 67 

devil , in Animism, described, 90 
Devil-worship , religion of the Out- 
castes, explained, 30 
dharani, spells, 73 
dharma , Hindu doctrine of the 
rules of conduct, 31: law of 
conduct, 62: religious duty, 59 
Dharmadasa Darvesh , of Gush, re¬ 
citer of Lalla’s Sayings, 10 
dharmashastra , rules of behaviour, 
5 i 

Dhyani-Bodhisattva , explained, 88 
Dhyani-Buddha , explained, 88 
JDwi Ilahi , Akbar’s special religion, 

105 

discipline , of the self, origin of, 

32 

dissolution , of the Universe, 197 ff.; 
explained, 195 f. 

Dot 0/ Light, the, alluded to, by 
Lalla, 171 f.: = Shiva, 178: =the 
Supreme, 178 

doubt, Lalla’s views of the effect of, 
170 f. 

Dravidians , influence of, on North 
India, 48 f.; on Hinduism, 64: 
overcome by Indian Aryans, 49 
Drink, strong, early Aryan con¬ 
ception of, as a god, 18; practice 
of, 24: among the Kapalikas, 

85 

Dualism, teaching of, 114 
duality , theory of, origin of, 59 f.; 
strength of, 93: in Unity, ex¬ 
plained, 115, n6n. 

Durga, rise of the cult of, 66; de¬ 
scribed, 66. Among the Vaish- 
navas, 66: the Shaivas, 66. Iden¬ 
tified with Uma, 66: sister of 
Krishna, 66: female form of 
Shiva, 66. Earliest form of 
Shakti, 66: Shaktic cult of, 65: 
Shaktic wife of Shiva, 70 
Durga-puia, the, a festival, 66 
duty, as a principal Hindu doc¬ 
trine, 51: religious, 59: for duty’s 
sake, the fundamental doctrine 


of the Bhagavad Gita, 201 ff.: 
explained, 201 f. 

dvaita, theory of duality, origin of, 
59 f.: teaching of, 112: Lalla’s 
opposition to, 169 f., 192 f., 204 f. 

Earth, formation of the, 145 
Ego, the, 60, 125: discussed, 60: = 
the Experiencer, 114: = 1 , 114: 
identified with the Experiencing 
Principle, 114: creates the me¬ 
mory, 134: as the power or 
energy of self-arrogation, 135; is 
a product of Prakriti, 136: pro¬ 
duces the mind, 137; also the 
senses, 137 f., and the nervous 
system, 138 and n. 1: = Shiva, 
the argument that, 141 
Element, the causative, explained, 
142: created by the Soul, 141 
Eleven, the, = the ten organs of 
sense and action plus the think¬ 
ing faculty, 220 f. 

Elixir, the Great, to attain Release, 
199 f. 

Empirics colour Hindu Philosophy, 
112; the Sankhya, 112; and the 
Trika, 112, 122, n. 4 
enemies, the Six, 174, 176 f.; the 
Three, 211 

energy, origin of, 143; = Com¬ 
bustion, Chemical Action and 
Fire, 143: of Shiva, the Supreme, 
Lalla’s doctrine of, 169. Female, 
rise of belief in, 65. The Su¬ 
preme, =Para-Shakti, 178 
enumeration, systematic, in India, 
of all things to be learnt, origin 
of, 27: =Sankhya Philosophy, 
discussed, 60 f.: of the tattvas , 
the double, 119 ff.: in the Trika 
Philosophy, ii2f.: of philo¬ 
sophic terms, Lalla’s use of, 
219 ff. 

Ephthalites, = White Huns, 52 
epics, the ancient Indian, 33 
erotic poems, among the Sufis, origin 
of, 81; meaning of, 81; effect on 
Hinduism, 81. Hindu, as the 
expression of religious fervour, 
84 

ether, first appearance of, 61 
existence , material, the Three 
Causes of, 211 

experience, defined, 71: the Five 
Principles of, 220 f. 

Experiencer, — the Ego, = 1 , 114: 

identified with the Experiencing 
Principle, 114 
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Experiencing Principle, = It, exist¬ 
ence of, predicated in Kashmiri 
Shaivism, 114: identified with 
atman , 114; with chit and 

chaitanya , 114; with the Ex- 
periencer, 114 

faith , devotional, origin of, 32: in 
a personal God, the main doc¬ 
trine of the Bhagavatas, 37. In 
Mediaeval India, 81; in Rama¬ 
nuja's teaching, 81 
fakir , the, origin of, 80 
family , the, origin of divinity of 
the, 20; of pride in, 20. Tech¬ 
nical term in the Trika Philo¬ 
sophy, explained, 212 f.; its con¬ 
stituents, 213 

fana , bliss after death, Sufi doc¬ 
trine of, 80 

Farquhar , Dr J. N., his work on the 
religious literature of India, xiii 
father of the family, his original 
position, 19; and powers, 19, 
20 

feeling , as an element, explained, 

142 f. 

ferry-fee over the Vaitarani, the 
River of Death, 221 ff. 
fire , early Aryan conception of, as 
a god, 18; and care of, 21. Wor¬ 
ship of, origin of, 21: deification 
of, 21. Andamanese attitude to¬ 
wards, 21: = Energy, 143 
Firoz Shah Tughlak , his reign in 
India, 76 

Five , the, principles of experience, 
220 f. 

flavour, as an element, explained, 
1431 = the Principle of Liquidity, 

143 and n. 1 

flesh , forbidden as food to Maha- 
yana Buddhists, 57 
folktales , used for education in 
religion, 53 

formulce , for prayer and magic, 
origin of, 23 

Friend, the, = the Supreme Self, 
223 f.: methods for seeking, 
233 f- 

funeral ceremonies, Kashmiri, Lal- 
la's use of, 221 ff. 

Further India , influence on India, 
47 f. 

Ganesha , elephant-headed god of 
beginnings, son of Shiva, 70: = 
Janus, 70 

Gang , = Ganga, = Gangabal, the 


Hindu lake of pilgrimage in 
Kashmir, 231 f. 

gap , the, in all philosophical rea¬ 
soning, explained, 115 f.: sought 
to be covered by Yoga practices, 
116 

Gaudapada , Shankaracharya’s de¬ 
pendence on, 83 

Gautama , the patronymic of Bud¬ 
dha. 34: as the present Manusha- 
Buddha, 88 

Ghazi Salar, Ghazi Miyan , first 
Muhammadan saint in India, 
75 

Gita Govinda , the, origin of, 64; 
a Vaishnava work in North 
India, 68 

gnosticism , of yogis, 67: Greek, 
effect of, on the Sufis, 80 

God , as a concept in Animism, 67 f.: 
in the Philosophies, 58; = Brah¬ 
man, 58. Rival names for, Rama 
and Krishna, 88, 96; Ram and 
Rama, 96: Lalla's views on, 
170 f. Kabir’s worship of, 98; 
his views on, 98. Lalla’s idea of, 
164; her doctrine of Trust in, 
209 f.: her reference to the Love 
of, 195 f. 

God , Allah , 75 f.: Sufi idea of, 79 f.; 
the only Reality, 81 

God , the Father , a doctrine of the 
Bhagavatas, 38 

God , of Grace , the, a doctrine of 
the Bhagavatas, 38 

God, the One, 19; the main doc¬ 
trine of the Bhagavatas, 38: Ra- 
mananda’s view of, 96 f.: Sikh 
worship of, 100 

God, the One Personal, in Ra¬ 
manuja’s teaching, 81 f.; Vishnu 
as, 82: Ramananda’s view of, 96 

God, the Personal , = Ishvara, the 
Lord, = Siva, = Vishnu, 32: de¬ 
votional faith in, rise of, among 
the Bhagavatas, 37; leads to Re¬ 
lease, 56: =Apara-Brahman, the 
Lower Absolute, 71. In Shank- 
aracharya’s time, 72. Adi-Bud- 
dha as, 88 

God , the Supreme , rise of the con¬ 
ception of, 22: attribute of 
righteousness, 22: unapproach¬ 
able nature of, 30. Indian 
philosophy based on the Aryan 
instinct of, 29. Origin of Shiva 
as the, 32; of Krishna as the, 32; 
of Rama as the, 32; of Krishna 
as the, 33 
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goddess , in Hinduism, origin of, 
65 f. ; in Animism, 65 f.: in Vedic 
times, 66: among Buddhists, 
rise of, 73 

gods , early Aryan, expressed the 
phenomena of Nature, 22; Na¬ 
ture, rise of, to supreme position 
led to development of conception 
of a supreme God, 22: first, 
among the Aryans, 24: origin of 
the lesser, 30: the Five, explained, 
70; arising out of the Hindu 
Trinity, 70 

Gopis , story of Krishna and the, 
use and nature of, 84 
Goraknath, a North Indian yogi, 
85; =Goraksha, = Shiva, 85: pa¬ 
tron saint of the Gurkhas, 85; = 
an ancient Himalayan god, 85 
Gorakhnathis, explained, 85 
Goraksha, — Shiva, 85 
Grace , the state of, defined, 213 
Granny Lai, a name for Lalla, 1 
Granth Sahib , the Canon of the 
Sikhs, 100: worship of the, 101 
graves , no buildings over, a Naksh- 
bandi tenet, 5 

Greek influence, on ancient India, 
43, 44; on Chandragupta Maury a, 
44; on Amitraghata Maurya, 44; 
on Ashoka, 44 

Grierson , Sir George, his method of 
collecting Lalla’s Sayings, gff.; 
his work on the Lalla-vakyani, 
xii 

Gujarat, Muhammadan Dynasty 
in, 77 

guna, =an ingredient, 115:0! Prak- 
riti, action of, 135 
Gupta, Emperors, and Hinduism, 
52 

Gurkhas, adopt Gorakhnath as their 
patron, 85 

Guru, = teacher, 86: of the Sikhs, 
identified with the Supreme, 
100: Lalla’s teaching that he 
represents the Supreme, 200: 
necessary, to teach means of se¬ 
curing Release, 206 f.: Lalla 
questions her, 212 ff., 227 f. 

Guru Nanak, founder of the Sikhs, 
89; date of, 93: follower of 
Ramananda, 93; of Kabir, 99 f.: 
teaching of, discussed, 100: 
poetic powers of, 100: Sufi in¬ 
fluence on, 100 

gyana (jftana). Scriptural know¬ 
ledge, 59: consciousness, a pri¬ 
mary power of Shakti, 117 


Habit , the Law of, 141 
Hafiz Abru, a title of Nuru’ddin bin 
Lutfu’llah of Herat and Hama- 
dan, 3 

hagiolatry, prevalence of, in India, 
40 

Hamsa, Hamsah, the Way of the 
Swan, 216 ff.; explained, 203; — 
the Supreme Shiva, 203; = indi¬ 
vidual soul, 203; =Om, 203 
Haoma, early Persian god of Strong- 
Drink, 18 

Hara, the personal form of the 
Supreme, = Shiva, 213 f., 222 f. 
Haramukh, a mountain in the N. 

of Kashmir, 195 f. 

Harihara , Preserver-Destroyer, a 
Smarta theory, 70 
Harsha, Harshavardhana, his Em¬ 
pire, 62: spreads Buddhism, 

64 

hatha-yoga, the ascetic practice of 
the Gorakhnathis, 85 
heart (=mind) of man, a Naksh- 
bandi doctrine, 56 
heat, a prominent external factor 
controlling human life, 26 
Hellenism, influence of, in ancient 
India, 43 ff. 

hero, mystical, in Hinduism, de¬ 
scribed, 90 

heterodoxy, in Hindu sects, 87 
Hinayana , a system of Buddhism, 
explained, 50 

Hindu rule in India, in Lalla’s day, 
77 

Hinduism, developed by Aryan im¬ 
migrants, 17; fundamentally the- 
istic, 17; cause of separate de¬ 
velopment, 22. Early Brah- 
manic, origin of, 25; blend of 
many creeds, 25: struggle of, 
with Buddhism, 50: approxi¬ 
mates Buddhism, 55. Mono¬ 
theistic, 38; under Rajput domi¬ 
nation, 63: reaction on Muham¬ 
madanism, 79: in Lalla’s day, 
79: effect of, on Sufis, 80. 
Medieval, nature of, described, 
88; under the Mogul Empire, 
91: power of, over heterodox 
sects, 98; over Sikhs, 101; over 
Dadupanthis, 101. Modern, in 
practice polytheistic, in thought 
and philosophy monotheist, 55: 
at the time of the arrival of the 
British in India, 91 f. Orthodox, 
fight of, against heresy, 104 f. 
Aurangzeb’s rule, effect of, 107 
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Hindus , the, origin of, 25; general 
belief of, 90: categories of, in 
mediaeval times, 95 
Hindustan , the Muhammadan name 
for the home of the Hindus, 21 
Hoysala Dynasty of South India, 
befriends Ramanuja, 83 
Huns , the White, invasion of, 52: 

influence of, on Hinduism, 52 f. 
hymns , origin of, 19: Tamil Shaiva, 
86 

/, = the Ego, 114;= the Experiencer, 
114: identified with the Ex¬ 
periencing Principle, 1 14 
ichchha , will, a primary power of 
Shakti, 117: a state of wonder, 
126 

iconography , effect of Shaktism on, 

87 

Ida, a principal vein in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 152 ff. 
idolatry , Hindu philosophic con¬ 
demnation of, 179: Lalla’s con¬ 
demnation of, 179 
idols , origin of, 30: worship of gods 
through, first met with in the 
Sutras, 33: denounced by Lalla, 
98 

Ilkhans, Mongol, in Persia, 78 
Illusion , doctrine of, 69, 71: origin 
of, 29, 32: in Buddhism, 35; 
among Mahayamists, 57 
images , of gods, origin of, 30: 
Buddhist, origin of, 50: worship 
of, in Shankaracharya’s time, 72; 
in Jainism, discouraged, 106 
immortality, first conception of, 
among Aryans, 18: doctrine of, 
strengthened by doctrine of 
transmigration, 30: a doctrine of 
the Bhagavatas, 38 
impermanence , Lalla’s doctrine of, 
197 

impurities , of existence, the Three, 
explained, 211 

incantation, formulas of, origin of, 28 
Incarnation , theory of, developed 
by Vaishnavas, 49 f.; adopted by 
the Bhagavatas, 68; rise of, from 
theory of Transmigration, 53: 
effect of, on Hinduism, 50, 53; 
borrowed from Buddhist and 
Jain theories of former lives, 53. 
Of Vishnu, 53 f.; of Shiva, 54; 
of Agni, Vallabhacharya’s claim 
to be an, 102. Combined with 
Transmigration, 53. Akbar’s use 
of the doctrine of, 105 
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Indian Thought, same ultimate 
source as European, 16: philo¬ 
sophy, separate development of, 
16: habit of mind caused by 
Aryans in India from Europe, 17 

infanticide , female, origin of, 20: 
methods of, 20 

initiation, 64: into Hinduism, of 
boys, 29; of girls by marriage, 29 

injustice, the, of this World, Lalla’s 
views on, 215 f. 

instinct , explained, n6n. 

Involution , the process, explained, 
145 

Ishvara , the Lord, origin of, 32, 
39; Shiva as, 32; Vishnu as, 32: 
turned by the Bhagavatas into 
the One God of Grace, 39: ex¬ 
pressed by Om, 46: added by 
Nyaya to Vaisheshika Philo¬ 
sophy, 61 

Islam , beginning of contact with 
Hinduism, 63: share of, in re¬ 
forming Hinduism, 74: effect of, 
on Lalla, 94 

isolation , discussed, 60 f. 

It, the Experiencing Principle, ex¬ 
istence predicated in Kashmiri 
Shaivism, 114: identified with 
atman , 114: Lalla’s explanation 
of, 203 f. 

Jagaddeva , Kshatriya, and the 
dancing girl, 8 

Jahangir, Mogul Emperor, 91; 
Hinduism under, 91: persecutes 
the Sikhs, 101 

Jainism, the foundation of, 34; out 
of the Parsha sannyasis, 36: 
based on the atomic theory, 34: 
its main characteristics, 34, 35: 
takes part in the Kurral, 56: pure 
character of, 64: modern variety 
of, 106: effect of Islam on, 106 

Jains , the, Scriptures (Anga) of, 36; 
teaching of, 36: freedom from 
Shaktism of, 73, 87: atheistic 
tendency of, 87: decline of, be¬ 
fore Islam, 87. Shvetambara, 
Canon of, 52 

janeu , devotional threads, explana¬ 
tion of, 29 

Jangama, the Caste of Lingayat 
gurus, 85 

Jar, the, an exercise of Yogis, ex¬ 
plained, 188 

Jatakas, folktales of the former Lives 
of Buddha, used for education 
in religion, 53 
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jealousy . one of the six “ene¬ 
mies/* 174, 176 

Jews, influence of, on ancient India, 
45: at Cochin, 63 
jihad , holy war, on India, 74 
Jina, title of Mahavira the founder 
of the Jains, 34 

joy, one of the six “enemies,** 174 
judgment , its effect on the mind, 
134: Day of, the, Lalla’s refer¬ 
ence to, 219 

Kabir , Reformer, 89: chief disciple 
of Ramananda, 93, 97: date of, 
93: origin of, 97. Teaching of, 
discussed, 97 ff.; breach of, with 
Hindu teaching, 95: doctrine of 
being “all things to all men,** 
180; Lalla’s reference to, xi; his 
poetic powers, 98 f. Sufi in¬ 
fluences on, 97 

Kailas a, Shiva’s home in the Hima¬ 
layas, no 

kaivalya y isolation, 60 
kala , time, in Indian Philosophy, 61 
kalakuta poison, the, allusion to, 
176 

Kali , Shakta cult of, 65: a female 
form of Shiva, 65; at Calcutta, 
66: Shaktic wife of Shiva, 70 
Kallata Bhatta y Kashmiri Shaiva 
teacher, in 

kalpa y a cycle, origin of, 118: a day 
of Brahma, explained, 194 f. 
Kamabija y the Seed of Love, in the 
microcosmic human body, 154 
Kanada y the author of the Vaishe- 
shika Philosophy, 58 
kanchuka, a sheath, a limitation of 
the individual soul, 129; the Five 
and the Six, 129 

Kanishka y influence of, on Bud¬ 
dhism, 45, 50: spread by, of 
Mahayana Buddhism, 50 f. 
Kanjur , Tibetan Mahayana Canon, 

51 

Kanphata Yogis y = Gorakhnathis,85 
Kapalikas , a Shaktic sect, 85: 

human sacrifice by, 85 
karma, action of former lives, 29: 
religious action by sacrifice for 
transcendental reward, 59: fruit 
of action, 59 

Karma-mimansa , an Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, 58: =Vedic exegesis, 59: 
discussed, 59: used against the 
Mediaeval Reformers, 104 
karmayoga , duty, a principal Hindu 
doctrine, 51 


Karttikeya , god of war, son of 
Shiva, 70 

Kaunsar , a lake in the South of 
Kashmir, 195 f. 

Khandesh , Muhammadan Dynasty 
in, 76 f. 

Khiljis , the, rule in India of, 75 
kings , divine guidance of, a Naksh- 
bandi tenet, 5: divinity of, doc¬ 
trine of the, 76,105 
Kishn , = Krishna, 95 
knots , the, in the microcosmic 
human body, 153, n. 1 
Koul, Pandit Anand, his account 
of Lalla, ix f. 

Krishna , importance of, 95. Ori¬ 
ginally a human hero in the 
Mahabharata , 33: devotion to, 
leads to Release, 56. Rise of, 38: 
cult of, as the Absolute, 51; as 
the Supreme God, 33; as Ish-* 
vara, the Lord, 33; as Brahman, 
51; as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
53, 95; rival name for God with 
Vishnu, 89. Rise of myth of, 55: 
of sensuous cult of, 64: Valla- 
bhacharya’s erotic cult of, 90: 
story of the Gopis, use and nature 
of, 84. Deity of the Manbhaus, 
86 

kriya , creative power, a primary 
power of Shakti, 117: = assump¬ 
tion of form, Shakti’s power of, 
127 f. 

Kshatriyas , their influence on early 
Hinduism, 37: founders of Bha- 
gavatism, Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism, 39: probably responsible 
for the Pur ana stories, 52: as 
ruling Rajput families, 62 
Kublai Khan , orders the Tibet 
Canon of Mahayanism, 88 
Kulotiunga Chola , 82; unfriendly to 
Ramanuja, 83 

Kumara , god of war, son of Shiva, 
70 

Kumaragupta, White Huns’ in¬ 
vasion in the reign of, 52 
Kumari , Shakta cult of, 65: a female 
form of Shiva, 65 

Kundalini, = Shakti, the power of 
the spirit, 154: her part in the 
microcosmic human body, 154 ff. 
=the Seed of Being, 154: con¬ 
tains the Principle of Bliss, 155. 
The method of passing into the 
realm of the Absolute in the 
microcosmic human body, 157. 
Alluded to by Lalla, 171 f. 
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Kurrcdy the great Tamil didactic 
poem, 56 

kursinama genealogical tree, a 
genealogical method of explain¬ 
ing cosmic expansion, 40: used 
by the Indian scavenging caste, 
40: nature of, 40 

Kushans, Central Asian nomads, 
influence of, on ancient India, 
45; on Buddhism, 50 

Kutbu'ddin , Sultan, of Kashmir, his 
date, 2: dates of his reign, 4: 
receives Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani, 
2: commences the Mosque of 
Shah Hamadan of Srinagar, 2 

labour t = prayer, Lalla’s teaching 
that, 203 

Lakelet , the, parable of, 193 f., 195 f. 

Lakshmi, the goddess, a member of 
the Hindu Trinity, 54: Shaktic 
wife of Bhagavan, 68, of Vishnu, 
70 

, Lai Dedy Lai Didt, Lai Diddi, 
names for Lalla, 1: her know¬ 
ledge of the Trika and Yoga 
Philosophies, 161 

Laleshwariy a name for Lalla, 1 

Ldlishriy a name for Lalla, 1 

Lallay = darling, 1: a Hindu Shaiva 
yoginiy 2, 6, no: habit of nude¬ 
ness of, 1 ff., 8 ff. Claim of, to 
have attained unity with the 
Supreme, 228, 233. A prede¬ 
cessor of the Mediaeval Re¬ 
formers of India, xi, 1, 88; not 
affected by them, 93: influence 
of Shankaracharya on, 83, of 
Ramanuja on, 83: association of, 
with Sed Bayu, 7. Life-story 
of, 1 f.: association of, with Sufis 
and Sufiism, 2, 6; with Sayyid 
’Ali Hamadani, 2: her date dis¬ 
cussed, 1 ff., and fixed by her 
association with Muslim saints, 
4. Doctrine of, nature of, 67, 94. 
Stories of her death, 8 ff., 232 f.; 
legend of, due to a Nakshbandi 
influence, 5: is a “ living saint,” 
8 . Stories about, 6 ff.; old folk¬ 
tales fastened on to, 7, 8. No 
mss. of Sayings of, 9; method of 
collecting Sayings of, explained, 
9 f- 

Lalla*s Teaching , 165; character of, 
166, 176 f.: discussed, 104 ff. ; 
that of a Kashmiri Shaiva yoginiy 
164; of Advaita Monist doc¬ 
trine, 164, 167. Main object of, 


to escape re-birth, 164, by 
breath control, 165, 200 ff., ana 
meditation on the Supreme, 
165 f., and freedom from desire, 
165, as to action, 165. Vaish- 
navism, Shaivism and Sufiism in, 
165: Shaiva and Yoga Philo¬ 
sophy in, 164. As to duty, 201 f.; 
Advaita Doctrine, 203 f.; as to 
“ It,” 203 ff.; fruit of action, 206 
f.: “to labour is to pray,” 203 ff. 
Doctrine of Impermanence, 197; 
attaining to Shiva, 198, to Re¬ 
lease, 198 ff.: being “all things 
to all men,” 165: reverence for 
the teacher, 165: of Transmigra¬ 
tion, 166. Practical nature of 
her doctrine, 185: not a bigot, 
165: allusions to nudeness and 
dancing, 166. As to God, 164: 
love of God, 195 ff.: trust in 
God, 209 f. Claim to reputa¬ 
tion as a prophetess, 193 ff.: to 
memory of former lives, 194 ff.: 
to knowledge of the Self, 195 f.: 
to have seen the heroes of the 
Mahabharatay 197 ff.: to Know¬ 
ledge of personal union with 
Shiva, the Supreme Self, 193, 
194 ff. Parables in, 193 f., 195 f., 
198 ff. 

Lalld-vdkydniy = the Sayings or 
Word of Lalla, 1; importance 
of, 1: works on, xii: use of the 
term, 225 

Lalld Yogishwart, a name for Lalla, 
1, 112 

Lama,— one of the Mothers, ex¬ 
plained, 206 f. 

lathy Kashmiri for a stick, use of 
term in Lalla’s sayings, 225 
Left-hand Sect of the Shaktas, ex¬ 
plained, 65: effect of its im¬ 
morality, 65: modem variety of, 
106: alluded to by Lalla, 171 f. 
license, sexual, by the Kapalikas, 85 
Life , explained, 123: sources yet to 
seek, 124; Yogas claim to have 
found them, 124 n.: beginnings 
of, 126: origin of, 126: in philo¬ 
sophy, use of the term, 115?. The 
Breath of, in the microcosmic 
human body, 155 ff. 
linga, — phallus, emblem of Shiva, 
54, 65: origin of, 54: as repre¬ 
senting the godhead, 65: worn 
by the Lingayats, 86 
Lingayats, the, described, 86: wear 
a linga , 86 
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Lives, former, origin of the doc¬ 
trine of, 29; an argument in 
favour of, 140. Memory of, 
195 ff., 197 f., 214 f.: Lalla’s 
claim to, 194 ff. 

Logos , the elements of speech, 
significance of, in Shaiva doc¬ 
trine, 161: = Om, = the unob¬ 
structed Sound,187 

Lord, the: = Ishvara, 84, 89: = 
Bhagavan, 84, 89:= Vishnu, 82: 
=Narayana-Vishnu, 82: = Krish¬ 
na, 84 

lust, one of the Six Enemies, 176: 
of the Three Enemies, 210 

Madhava, Sanskrit scholar, his 
fight against the Mediaeval Re¬ 
formers, 104 

Madhvacharya , founder of the 
Brahmasampradaya Community, 
93 

Madhvas, effect of the Bhagavata 
Pur ana on, 84 

Madhyadesha, the Midlands, =Ar- 
yavarta, the early home of the 
Aryans in India, 21; = Hindustan, 
21 

maga, priest of the Sauras, = Per¬ 
sian Magi, 72 

magi, 53; precursors of the, 21; 
= Hindu magas, 72 

magic, formulae for, origin of, 23: 
aboriginal, in Shaktism, 65: 
spread of, 65 

Mahabharata , the Epic explained, 
33: in the hands of the Vaish- 
navas, 33: Lalla’s claim to have 
seen the heroes of, 197 f.: Kash¬ 
miri variants of the story of the, 
explained, 197 

mahakalpa, a very long period, ex¬ 
plained, 195 

Mahanirvana Tantra, a modem 
decent-minded work, 106 

Maharaja, origin of the title of 
the sect so called, 102 

Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, 
34: his use of the vulgar tongue, 

Mahay ana, a system of Buddhism, 
explained, 50, 56 f.: idolatrous 
nature of, 50 f.: spread of, 50 f.: 
following of Shaktism and the 
Tantras by, 72 f., 87 f.: identi¬ 
fied with Tantrism, 73. Spells 
as a principal article of faith in, 
51: two philosophies of, 56, 61 f. 
Spread of, into Tibet, 64 f.: a 


Tibetan Commentary on, 51: 
Tibetan Canon of, 88. In pure 
Buddhism, 88; contrasted with 
pure Buddhism, 88. Effect of, 
on Sufis, 80 

Mahdi, Akbar’s use of the title, 
105 

Mahisha, Mahishasura, buffalo de¬ 
mon, slain by Durga, 66 
Mahmud of Ghazni, Sultan, attacks 
of, on India, 74: account of, 74 
Mdi Lai Diddt , a name for Lalla, 1 
Malik Kafur , his raid into South 
India, 76 

Mamluk, the term defined, 73 f. 
Man, the, that is the Supreme, 233 
Manas, the Mind, 60 
Manbhaus, the, described, 87: a 
Vaishnava sect in Bombay, 86 f.: 
follow Lingayat customs gene¬ 
rally, 87 

Manichaeans, the, doctrine of, 80 
Manikka Vachakar, one of the 
Adiyars, 81 

manipura, a circle in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 155 ff. 
mantra , sacred speech, 28, 73; 
spoken charm, origin of, 28, 67; 
sect watchword, 64: worship of, 
67. Nature of, in Shaktism, 73: 
identified with Shakti, 73. Fa¬ 
mous, of Avalokitesvara, 73 
Manu , Law of, explained, 51 
Manus a-Buddha, explained, 88 
marriage , origin of necessity for, 
20. Child, origin of, 29: for¬ 
bidden by Lingayats, 86. Of 
widows, 29, 51; prohibition of, a 
Non-Aryan superstition, 51; per¬ 
mission of, by Lingayats, 86 
materiality , principles of, Lalla’s 
doctrine of the development of, 
172 f. 

Mathura, the home of Krishna, 63 
Maurya , line of Emperors, in¬ 
fluence of Alexander on, 42: 
Greek influence on, 44 
Maya, illusion, origin of doctrine 
of, 29: as one of the tattvas, 120; 
an aspect of Shakti, explained as 
a force, 128; one of the limita¬ 
tions of the individual soul, 129. 
The result of the action of, on 
the soul, the non-soul and Shiva, 
129. In the Shaiva Siddhanta, 
160; = Shakti, 160. Action of, 204 
Mazdaism, effect of, on Sufis, 80 
meat, early Indian Aryan practice 
of eating, 24 
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meditation , a Nakshbandi doctrine, 
5: in Ramanuja’s teaching, 82: 
among the Pashupatas, 85: Lal- 
la’s teaching of, 165: importance 
of, 179 

Megasthenes , Greek Ambassador to 
Chandragupta Maurya, Greek 
influence of, 44 

memory , the third mental opera¬ 
tion, 134; due to the action of 
the Ego, 134. Of former lives, 
157 f., 195 ff.: Lalla’s claim to, 
194 ff. 

merit y religious, doctrine of, ex¬ 
plained, 29 

Messiah , Akbar’s use of the title, 

105 

metre , of Lalla’s Sayings, explained, 
11 f.; of the English rendering, 
explained, 11 f.: of sacred hymns 
and chants itself sacred, 28 
microcosm f of the universe, a, =the 
human body, 67, 72: Yogic 
,theory of, 152 ff. 

Mihira — Mithra, 72 
Mihirakula, name explained, 52: 

influence of, on Hinduism, 53 
mimansa> enquiry, title of various 
Indian Philosophies, 58, 60 f. 
Mind y the, 60: produced by the 
Ego, 137; function to build up 
images for the Ego, 137; the 
process explained, 137. Action 
of, explained, 131-4. The four 
operations of, 134. Action of, 
in Shaiva philosophy, 213 ff. 
Awakening of, explained, 213 
Mira Bai t Rajput princess, famous 
writer, 96: a Shaktic reformer, 

106 

Mithra , the Hindu sun-god, ap¬ 
proaches Mihira, the Persian 
sun-god, 72:= Mithras, 72 
Mithras , cult of, as the Sun-god, 
66, and Vishnu, 44: struggle of 
the followers of, with Chris¬ 
tianity, 45; power of the cult of, 

Mobedsy Persian, successors of the 
Magi, 53: influence of, on Hin¬ 
duism, 53 

Mokand Razdan , Pandit, of Srina¬ 
gar, 8 

MongoUy influence of, on India, 
47 f- 

Monismy origin of, 59 f.: its effect, 
during Muhammadan rule, 79: 
strength of, in India, 93: Ra- 
mananda’s form of, 96. The 


philosophy of Vallabhacharya, 
102: teaching of, 112 
Monkey School , the, at Trivellore, 
92; explained, 92 

Monothetsm t created by worship of 
the sun, 19 

Moon y early Aryan conception as 
a god, 18: the microcosmic, 
153 ff., 184 f.;= Shiva the Su¬ 
preme, 186,203; =the Self, 201; 
position of, 201 

Moon of Thought y the, defined, 
174 f. : the cooler, 174 f.: Yogic 
doctrine of the, 173 
MotherSy the, explained, 206 f. 
mudraSy ritual gestures, 68: con¬ 
nected with Devi, 68: sanctify 
the body, 68 

Muhammad Bahau'ddin Naksh - 
bandy Khwaja, of Bukhara, his 
dates, 2; founder of the Order 
of the Nakshbandis, 2 
Muhammad Hamadani , Mir, suc¬ 
cessor of Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani, 
2: finishes the Mosque of Shah 
Hamadan at Srinagar, 2 
Muhammad Tughlak of Delhi, de¬ 
scribed, 76 

Muhammadans , the, invasions of, 
into India, 73 ff.; effect on Hin¬ 
duism, 75: general beliefs of, in 
India, 90. Influence of, spread 
of, in India, 76 f.; in Kashmir, 
77; result of, described, 78 f.: on 
Buddhism, 79, on Jainism, 79. 
Saints of, in India, 75 
Mu'inu’ddin, Khwaja, founder of 
the Nakshbandis of Kashmir, 5; 
son-in-law of Shah Jahan, 5 
Mukunda Ram Shastri f Mahama- 
hopadhvaya, Pandit, his share in 
collecting Lalla’s Sayings, 10 
muladharay a circle in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 154 ff.; the 
abode of the microcosmic Sun, 
174 

mysticism , of the Sufis, 80 

Nada t sound, Yogic view of, 158 f.: 
in the Shaiva Siddhanta, 160: 
r 61 e of, in the microcosm of the 
human body, 160 f. 

Nada-bindUy represents the Ulti¬ 
mate Supreme, 161 
Nakshbandis , an Order of Sufis, 2: 
unorthodox Muhammadans, 5: 
in Kashmir, claim Khwaja 
Mu’inu’ddin as founder, 5. 
Tenets of, 5 ff.: sacrifice of own 
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life for another, 5; explains 
legend of the end of Lalla, 5: 
no buildings over graves, 5: de¬ 
fence of the poor and helpless, 
5: divine guidance of kings, 5. 
Doctrines of, 5 f.: rebirth, 5; 
meditation, 5; heart = the mind 
of man, 5, 6. Exercises of, 5 f.; 
ogic exercises, 5; stoppage of 
reath, 5 

Nalanda , School of orthodox Bud¬ 
dhism, 64 

Namadeva , a Bhakta, 103 f.: teach¬ 
ing, 104: poetic powers of, 104 
Nambi , Nambi-andar-nambi , a Ta¬ 
mil Shaiva hymn-writer, 86 
Name , Ho/y, in Bhagavatism, 

46: in early Christianity, 46 
Nanaky Guru, founder of the Sikhs, 
89 

Nand Rishi , a name of Nuru’ddin 
Shah of Tsrar Sharif, 3 
Narasinha , the Man-lion, animistic 
nature of, 95: as an avatar a of 
Vishnu, 95 

Narayan , Narayana , in Kashmiri 
Naran = Vishnu; use of the term 
by Lalla, 226 f., 228. As the 
One Personal Lord, 82: the Su¬ 
preme of the Vaishnavas, 228 
Narsingh Mehta , Shaktic re¬ 

former, 106 

Nasar. See Nasi ru’d din. 
Nasiruddin, Baba, successor to 
Nuru’ddin Shah, 3: buried at 
Tsrar Sharif, 3 

Nature in Equipose, 120, 131; 

explained, 122 n. 

Nayanars , the, = Adiyars, 68 
Nectar y of the Moon in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 156 ff., 
174 f., 182 f.; explained, 186 f. 
The Place of, explained, 203. 
The Lake of, explained, 208 f. 
Of knowledge, 215 
Neoplatonism , its effect on Sufis, 80 
nerves , the, produced by the Ego, 
138, and n. 1 

Nimbarka, first to identify Radha 
as Shaktic wife of Krishna, 84: 
founder of the Sanakadisam- 
pradaya Community, 93 
nirvana , defined, 35: pihilosophic 
extent of, 35. In the old Bud¬ 
dhism, annihilation, 50; ab¬ 
sorption into the Universal Self 
under Kanishka, 50: attained by 
the arhaty 50; by the Bodhisattva, 
50. Turned into a heaven, 56,88 


Nishkalankavatara , stainless incar¬ 
nation, Akbar’s assumption of, 

105 

No-desire, defined, 174 f., 177 
No-Life , in philosophy, explained, 

115 f. 

Non-Aryan beliefs, influence of, 
on Hinduism, 64 

Non-Self, the, explained, 129: as 
affected by Maya, 129: in re¬ 
lation to the individual soul, 131; 
= Prakriti and is then fe¬ 
male, affecting the male soul, 

Non-Soul, the female, its action as 
to sleep, 135 

Nothing, a reality, 128: Mahayana 
and Trika doctrine of, 128: the 
experience of the existence of, 
142: definition of, 174 f.: Lalla’s 
doctrine of, 168, 180 ff.: =the 
transcendental Void, 204 
nudity , among the Jains, 33 ff. 
Lalla’s views on her, 166, ex¬ 
planation of, 171 ff. Lalla’s reply 
to critics, 180 f. Lalla’s support 
of, 185; of the Hindu ascetic, 
192 

Nurbakhshi, an Order of Sufis, 3; 
a branch of the Nakshbandis, 3, 
n. 1: said to have been founded 
by Sayyid Muhammad al-Hu- 
saini, 3; also by Amir Sultan 
Shamsu’ddin, 3, n. 1: mixed up 
with the Suharwardis, 3, n. 1 
Nuru'ddin bin Lutfu'llah of Herat 
and Hamadan, mixed up with 
Nuru’ddin Shah, 3; = Hafiz Abru, 
3: a friend of Timur and Shah 
Rukh, 4: his date, 4 
Nuru'ddin Shah , patron saint of 
Kashmir, 3; of Tsrar Sharif, 3: 
contemporary with Sayyid *Ali 
Hamadani, 3: names and titles 
of, 3: lieutenants and successors 
of, 3: power of, in Kashmir, 3: 
followers of, looked on as pure 
Kashmiris, 4: association with 
Lalla, 4, and with Lalla’s death, 
8. Mixed up with Nuru’ddin 
bin Lutfu’llah, 3; with Sham¬ 
su’ddin ’Iraki, 4, Proverbs at¬ 
tributed to him, 3 and n. 1 
Nuru'ddin Wali , a title of Nu¬ 
ru’ddin Shah of Tsrar Sharif, 3 
Nyaya , logic, an Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, 58: relation to the 
Vaisheshika Philosophy, 61: in 
mediaeval times, 105 
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obscuration, = illusion, =Maya, 128 
Occultism, 90; origin of, 19; in 
Hinduism, 67; among yogis, 67: 
great spread of, 65 
odour, as an element, explained, 
143 f.: = Stability, = Principle of 
Solidity, 144 

offerings, Lalla’s views on, 190 f. 
Om , explained, 178, 187 f.: origin 
of the sacred syllable, 28; intro¬ 
duced by Yoga Philosophy, 60 f., 
67: the spell of spells, 28, 188. 
Goes back to the Upanishads, 
46: utilised by the Shaktas, 67: 
in Mahayanism, 73. Used to 
express Ishvara, the Lord, 46; 
Shiva, 178; Shiva the Supreme, 
187; the Logos, 187: the Hamsa 
=the Way of the Swan, 203. The 
Ever Unobstructed Sound, 28, 
171 ff., 178, 209 f.; identified 
with Sound, 159. Lalla’s use of, 
to secure Release, 214 f.; as a 
whip against temptation, 216 f.; 
allusion to, 171 ff. The esoteric 
meaning of the dot on the word, 
159 f. and n. 1. All that is left 
after a dissolution of a universe, 
i 95 f. 

Outcastes, — aborigines, origin of, 
30 

Pala, Dynasty of Bengal, last pa¬ 
trons of Buddhism, 75 
Pallavas of Kanchi, the, 62 f. 
Pancha-deva, Five Gods, repre¬ 
sentative of the whole Hindu 
pantheon, 70: original constitu¬ 
tion of, 70; subsequent changes, 
70: among the Bhaktas, 104 
Pancharatras, the, a Bhagavata sect 
(Vaishnavas), 39; imitated by 
the Shaiva Pashupatas, 40: their 
effect on Hinduism, ±0; their 
doctrines, 40; followed by the 
Trika Philosophy, 112 
Pancharatra Sanhita, the, manual 
of Vaishnavism, 65 
Pandrenthan , said to have been 
Lalla’s home, 7 

pantheism, early Indian Aryan, ne¬ 
gative nature of, 23: early Per¬ 
sian, positive nature of, 23 
parables of Lalla : of the Chamar, 

207 f.: of the hockey ball, 208 f.: 
of feeding a bullock for milk, 

208 f.: of an iron anchor, 208 f.: 
of the jasmine garden, 208 f.: of 
“the high-banked road,” 211 f.: 


of the lakelet, 193 f., 195*- 
various, 198: of women, 198 ff.: 
of the market place, 216 ff.: of 
lotus stalks, 216 ff.: of onions 
and garlic, 216 ff.: of the corn- 
mill, 217 f.: of the cow and its 
eleven masters, 220 f.: of the 
scraped pot, 220 f.: of the crazy 
bridge, 221 f.: of the pyddil , 
Kashmiri official messenger, 
223 f.: of the cotton pod, 224 f. 

Para-Brahman, the Higher Abso¬ 
lute, 71 

Parameshvara , = the Supreme Lord, 
200 

Para Samvid, the Supreme Ex¬ 
perience^ 114: the Supreme 
Shiva, 144 f. 

Para Shakti, the Supreme Energy, 
178 

Parama Shiva, the Supreme Shiva, 
114, 144 f.: Lalla’s doctrine of, 
169 

Parameshvara, the Supreme Lord, 
114: the Absolute, 157 

Parashu-Rama, destroyer of the 
Kshatriyas, 39 

Parshva, a Sannyasi Order, ori¬ 
ginals of Jainism, 36 

Par sis, origin of the, 63: exposure 
of the dead on grids by, 20: faith 
of, based on Zoroastrianism, 41 

Parvati, Shaktic wife of Shiva, 
70 

Pashupatas (Shaivas), imitate the 
Vaishnava Pancharatras, 40: a- 
dopt the yoga exercises, 85: Sufi 
influence on, 85: followed by the 
Trika Philosophy, 112, 120 n. 

Pashupati, the Lord of the Flock 
of souls, no: = Shiva, no 

Pati , pasha, pashu in the Shaiva 
Siddhanta, 160: the principles 
of the Trika Philosophy, no 

Periya Purana, the Legends of the 
Tamil Saints, 86 

Persian, Hindu Scriptures trans¬ 
lated into, 105 

phallus, emblem of Shiva, 54, 65: 
origin of, 54: as representing the 
godhead, 65 

philosophies, Indian, the Six, dis¬ 
cussed, 58: often not philo¬ 
sophies, 58: are in pairs, 58: 
commencement of formulation 
of, 58: tendency of, 50: revela¬ 
tion in, 58: each borrows from 
the other, 56: contradictory 
nature of, 57 
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Philosophy , origin of Indian Aryan 
Schools of, 27. Indian, based on 
the Aryan instinct of a Supreme 
God, 29: rise of, in India, 33. 
Greek, effect of, on Sufis, 80. 
The gap in all, explained, 115 f. 
Ping ala, a principal vein in the 
microcosmic human body, 152 ff. 
Pirzada, a Sayyid, looked on as a 
foreigner in Kashmir, 4 
Place, the, = Brahmarandra, 188. 

The Six, explained, 214 f. 
places, holy, origin of, 30 
polytheism , rise of, after Muslim 
rule, 83 

poor and helpless, the, defence of, 
a Nakshbandi tenet, 5 
Prakriti , original Nature, dis¬ 
cussed, 60; = Nature, origin of, 
67: as Nature in Equipoise, ex¬ 
plained, 122 n.: =Soul as well as 
Nature, 119. One of the tattvas, 
120; produces the Ego, 136; = 
the female Non-Soul, 131. In 
Yogic doctrine, 159. 
pralaya, dissolution, Shakti in ref¬ 
lation to, 118 

prana , a principal air of the body, 
the upward air, 184 f. 
pranayama , breath regulation, me¬ 
thod of, 157 ff. 

Prarthana Samaj , of Bombay, 107 
Pratyabhijha Shastra, the, of the 
Kashmiri Shaivas, hi; domi¬ 
nates their philosophy, 112 
prayer , origin of, 19: formulae for, 
origin of, 23: wheels, origin of, 
73 

pride , one of the six “enemies,” 
174 

proverbs , Lalla’s reference to Kash¬ 
miri, 219 

pujari , ministrant priest, origin of, 
30; his position, 94 
puns , in Indian religious verse, 192: 
Lalla’s indulgence in the prac¬ 
tice of, 192 f., 195 f., 216 ff., 
226 f. 

Puranas, rise of the, 52: explained, 
52: probably of Kshatriya origin, 
52: =archaeologia, 58: described, 
58: connection of, with Philo¬ 
sophy, 58: the Philosophy of the 
public, 62 

purusha , the soul, 60: the limited 
individual soul, 131: in Yogic 
doctrine, 159 

Purva-mimansa, an Indian Philo¬ 
sophy: = Vedanta, 58 f. 


Quadrality , in Unity, 115 

Radha , chief of the Gopis, 84: 
Shaktic wife of Krishna, 84, 95: 
goddess of female attraction, 84: 
her importance, 95 

Radha-Kishn, in mediaeval times, 96 

Radha-Krishna , symbol of faith, 
84: legend of, in reformed 
Shaktism, 106 

rags , on bushes, in Mahayanism, 
use of, 73 

Rah, Rahu, the demon that swal¬ 
lows the Moon at eclipses, Lalla’s 
allusion to, 182 f. 

Rajaraja Chola, 82 

Rajputs, origin of, 47: rise of the, 
62: become Hinduised, 47: im¬ 
mense influence of, on Hinduism, 
47: States of, 63 

Ram, as the name for God, 96: used 
by Kabir, 98 

Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, 
becomes the Supreme God, 33: 
as Ishvara, the Lord, 33; as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, 53, 95; 
= the Adorable, 84: his import¬ 
ance, 95. Rival name for God 
with Krishna, 88. Worshipped 
by Ramananda, 95 

Rama-charit-manas , the, discussed, 
96 f. 

Ramakrishna Paramahansa, reac¬ 
tionary teacher of Calcutta, 107 

Ramananda , the Reformer, 89: date 
of, 93. Descended from the 
Tengalai School, 92, n. 1: a 
Shrivaishnava, 92; trained in the 
Shrisampradaya Schools, 93, 101: 
Doctrine of, discussed, 95 f.: 
worship of Rama and Sita by, 
95. Attitude of, towards caste, 
96 

Ramanandi , sect of, discussed, 96 

Ramanuja, opponent of Shankara- 
charya’s teaching, 81: his doc¬ 
trine, 81: his teaching, 82 f., 
nature of, 85 f. Head of the 
Shrivaishnavas, 82; founded the 
Vishishtadvaita philosophy, 82: 
maintains caste, 83. Travels to 
Kashmir, xi, 83, 112: influence 
on Lalla, 83. Split amongst his 
followers, 92. Ramananda’s de¬ 
pendence on, 95 

Ramayana, the Epic, 97, explained, 
33: in the hands of the Vaish- 
navas, 33 

Rashtrakuta, Dynasty, 82 
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reabsorption , into the Divine Es¬ 
sence, a Sufi tenet, 6 
reactionaries , Hindu, in India, 
104 {.; against Islam, 105, 107; 
against Christianity, 105, 107; 
against reform, 107 
Realists , Kashmiri, School of, 62 
Reality, in Hindu Philosophy, 71: 
God the only, among the Sufis, 
81: the One = Shiva, no: No¬ 
thing, as a, 128: a changeless, 
Shiva =the Self = the Soul, 114 
rebirth , doctrine of, origin of, 29; 
leads to the doctrine of Release, 
29: causes of, 150. Escape from, 
173, 177: Lalla’s main object, 
164; by Yogic exercises, 164. 
Yogi’s method of escape from, 
158. In Buddhism, 35. Among 
Nakshbandis, 5. Lalla’s doc¬ 
trine of, 169 f., 196; teaching on, 
180 ff. 

Reddi, Dynasty, at Kondavidu, 77 
referencey the standard of, the 
fourth mental operation, 134: 
due to the action of judgment, 
i 34 

Reform , mediaeval, nature of growth 
of, 89: of Shaktism, 106 
Reformers , the mediaeval, discussed, 
89 ff. Rise of the, 74: under the 
Muhammadans, 77. Cause of 
power of, 80; of popularity of, 
xi. Reaction against, 106; of 
Shaktism against, 106. Influence 
of, on Bhagavatism, 39; on Islam, 
78. Lalla an early member of, 74 
reincarnation , doctrine of, origin of, 
29: in Mahayana Buddhism, 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas sub¬ 
ject to, 57 

relativity , of position, 142 
Releasey 61: doctrine of, 206; im¬ 
portance of, 31, 32: arises out 
of the doctrine of repetition of 
death and rebirth, 29: based on 
the sacredness of Om, 67. Se¬ 
cured through karmayoga, duty, 
51: the Path of Knowledge, 56: 
Works and Duty, 56: Devotion, 
56: Surya in Hindu Sun-wor¬ 
ship, 72. Secured by knowledge 
of a Truth, 32: by gross sec¬ 
tarian methods, 85: by Shaktic 
methods, 67. Attainable by all 
classes, 95 f.: Yogis attempt, by 
mental and bodily discipline, 
150: effect of deeds on attaining, 
206 f. The aim of the philosophy 


*83 

of the acharyaSy 69: in Shan- 
karacharya’s doctrine, 71: in 
Ramanuja’s, 82 f. The same as 
Salvation, 68 

Release in Lalla's teaching , 165, 
169 f., 198, 214 f., 219 ff.: at¬ 
tainment of, by breath control, 
200 ff., and Yogic exercises, 
199 f.; not by works, 171. Lalla’s 
attempts to attain, 170, by free¬ 
dom from desire, 191 f.: mode 
of attaining, explanation of, 184 f., 
224, 225 f.; by inactive contem¬ 
plation, 188; by use of surgical 
terms and the Great Elixir, 
199 f. Difficulty of attaining, 
198 ff.: claims to have attained, 
173 f- 

reputey Lalla’s doctrine on the 
value of, 180 f. 

resignation , preached by Lalla, 
229 f. 

restraint,—yoga, 33: moral, the 
dominant feature of the Yoga 
Philosophy, 61: severe modern 
Shaktic doctrine of, 106 

Revelation , Hindu Canon of, 31: 
in the Philosophies, 58 f., 118; 
in Kashmiri Shaiva Scriptures, 
118 

riddles , stock, origin of the, 28 

Right-hand Sect , of the Shaktas, 
explained, 65; modem, severe 
variety of, 106 

Rigveda , the, Science of Praise, 
origin of, 24 f.: the next world 
in, 36 

ritual, Aryan, origin of, 21 

Rome, influence of, on ancient 
India, 45 

Rudrasampradaya , the, a Com¬ 
munity of Vaishnavas, 93; ex¬ 
plained, 93: are shuddhadvaita, 
93. Founded by Vishnuswami, 
93, 101; Vallabhacharya and 

Chaitanya members of, 93 

Sabuktigin , Amir, attack on India 
by, 73 f- 

sacrifice , origin of, 19: early, of 
animals, 21; spread of, 64; to the 
Mothers, 206 f.: bloody form of 
Shaktic, 65: discouraged by the 
Bhagavadgita , 56. Human, 85; 
to Devi, 87. Of own life for 
another, a Nakshbandi tenet, 5 

sadakhya , principle of pure being, 
the first form of the notion of 
being, 126 
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sad-vidya, true knowledge, ex¬ 
plained, 127; Chatteiji’s expla¬ 
nation of, 127 

saffron-gardens of Kashmir, 176 ff. 
sahasrara , the, explained, 201: a 
circle in the microcosmic human 
body, 156 f.; the Seventh Circle 
or Place, 214 f.: the home of 
Shiva, 156, 173; the abode of the 
microcosmic moon, 174. Place 
of, in Lalla’s philosophy, 186 ff.: 
absorption with, in Lalla’s teach¬ 
ing, 182: in connection with the 
Brahmarandra, 188. The use of, 
in obtaining Release, 237 f. 
Sahazanand y a name of Nuru’ddin 
Shah of Tsrar Sharif, 3 
Saints, Lalla’s views on the, 190 f. 
Saints , Muhammadan, in India, 
75 , 90 

Salvation , arises out of the doc¬ 
trine of Release, 69, 171, 173 
Samaveda , Science of Chants, ori¬ 
gin of, 25 

Sampradaya , a Church or Com¬ 
munity of the Vaishnavas, 93: 
explained, 93 

samuchchaya , doctrine of combined 
knowledge, faith and meditation, 
in Ramanuja’s teaching, 83 
Samudragupta , influence of, on 
Hinduism, 52 
Sanaka , a Vedic sage, 93 
Sanakadisampradaya , Community 
of Vaishnavas, 93: explained, 93: 
are dvaitadvaita , 93: founded by 
Nimbarka, 93 

Sankhya , rise of the Philosophy, 
33, 58; borrowed by the Bhaga - 
vadgita , 55: connection of, with 
Yoga, 58: discussed, 60 f. In 
mediaeval times, 105; followed 
by the Trika Philosophy, 112, 
132: development of, 119 f. 
Sankhya-yoga , a combined Indian 
Philosophy, 58 

Sannyasi ascetics, the renouncers, 
origin of, 31: the Parshva ori¬ 
ginals of Jainism, 36: —acharyas, 
69: Shankaracharya was a, 69 
Sanskrit , translation of religious 
texts in, in India, origin of, 83: 
rejection of the use of, by Ra- 
mananda, 96 

Sarasvati , Shaktic wife of Brahma, 
66 

sarvastivadin, Kashmiri realists, 
62 

sati, the term explained, 72, n. 1 


satisfaction , desire for, explained, 
140 

Satisaras, the name of Kashmir 
when it was a lake, 195 
Satraps , Persian, in ancient India, 
40; Shaka, in ancient India, 44 f. 
Saurasy Hindu sun-worshippers, 
72; descent of, 72; extent of, 
72 

Sayanay Sanskrit scholar, his fight 
against the Mediaeval Reformers 
104 

Sayings , hard, instances of, 215 f., 
217 f., 224 f. 

Sayyid Dynasty of Delhi, the, 75 
Sayyid *Ali Hamadani , Muham¬ 
madan apostle of Kashmir, 2: a 
companion of Lalla, 2, 4: date 
of, 1, 2: titles of, 2: full name 
of, 2, n. 1. A leader of the 
Nakshbandis, 2: flight of, from 
Bukhara to Kashmir, 2: burial 
of, at Khuttilan in Persia, 2; also 
at Pakhli in Hazara District, 
Panjab, 2, n. 1. Author of 
Zakhiratu y l-Muluky 2,n. 1. Mixed 
up with Shamsu’ddin ’Iraki, 4. 
Influence of, on Lalla, 4: con¬ 
nection of, with Lalla’s death, 8 
Sayyid f Ali Baghdadi, successor of 
Nuru’ddin Shah, 3: buried at 
Pakharpur, 3 

Sayyid Muhammad al-Husaini, of 
Hamadan in Persia, father of 
Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani, 2; said to 
have founded the Order of 
Nurbakhshis Order of Sufis, 3: 
said also to be of Bukhara, 3, n. 1 
ScriptureSy the Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist, introduction of, 51 
sculpture , effect of Shaktism on, 87 
Scythians, — Shakas, 44 
Secty 86: rise of, in India, 55: great 
extension of, 55, 64. In Ra¬ 
manuja’s teaching, 83; further 
extension of, in his time, 83. 
Influence of Bhagavata Purana 
on, 84 f. Shaiva development of, 
85. In mediaeval times, 94; ex¬ 
treme multiplication of, 94; 
expansion of, under Kabir, 98 
sect-marks , diagrams of magic 
power, 64 

Sed Bayu , name of Shaiva saint, 7; 
= Sed (Siddh) Shri Kanth of 
Pampur, 7: Lalla’s argument 
with, 231 f. 

Seed of Being , Seed of Love , in the 
microcosmic human body, 154 
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Seleukos Nikator , his influence on 
ancient India, 43 

Self, the, term explained, 114. Doc¬ 
trine of, 31 f. Identity and com¬ 
bination with the Absolute, 32. 
Identified with Atman, the Soul, 
112, 114; with Shiva, 53, with 
Shiva the Supreme Lord, 114, 
179, 190 ff.; with Vishnu the 
Supreme, 53: with the Supreme, 
227 f.: with the microcosmic 
Moon, 201. Emanation of the 
Supreme Shiva, 201. Union of 
with the Supreme, effected by 
Yoga practice, 226 f. In Lalla’s 
teaching, Knowledge of, 186; 
use of, 200ff.: identified with 
the Supreme, 164, 170 

Self, the Supreme , is everything, 
190: Lalla’s knowledge of, 195 ff.; 
of the union of the Self with, 
195 ff.; with Universal Self, 
193 f- 

Self, the Universal , 193; in the 
Self, 193 

sensation, the first mental opera¬ 
tion, 134; due to the action of 
the senses, 134 

senses , the, their effect on the mind, 
134: rise of the term, explained, 
140: the Five, produced by the 
Ego, 137 

shabda, abstract sound, sacredness 
of, among the Shaktas, 67 

Shah Hamadan, a title of Sayyid 
’Ali Hamadani, 2: Mosque of, at 
Srinagar, 2: story of, in con¬ 
nection with Lalla’s death, 232 f. 

Shahjahan, Mogul Emperor, 91: 
Hinduism under, 91 

Shaiva Agama, the, a Shaiva 
manual, 65 

Shaiva Siddhanta, a Southern doc¬ 
trine, 85: adopts both Sanskrit 
and Tamil in literature, 85. 
Theory of Nada (Sound) in, 160. 
View of Maya in, 160 

Shaiva - Yoga, Lalla’s doctrine, 94 

Shaivas, origin of, 26: one of the 
two great divisions of the Hindus, 
26, 38: originally unorthodox, 
32: Vaishnava influence on, 38: 
reduction of strength of, 93. 
Kashmiri, influence on the Shaiva 
Siddhanta, 85: Lalla as one of 
the Kashmiri, no: literature of 
the, xi 

Shaivism , a main division of the 
Hindus, x: the old form dualist, 
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no; later monist, 69, no; by 
approach towards Vaishnavism, 
67,86,103. Kashmiri,described, 
no ff.: effect of Shankaracharya 
on, no: J. C. Chatterji’s works 
on, xii f. 

Shakadvipa, — Scythia, = Iran, 72 
Shakos, influence of, on ancient 
India, 44 

Shaktas, the, rose out of the sect 
of Durga-worshippers, 66: phi¬ 
losophy of, followed the Sankhya, 
67: elaborate the Yoga method, 
67: teaching of, mischief of, 71. 
Left hand and right hand, varie¬ 
ties of, 106; alluded to by Lalla, 
171. Followed by the Trika 
Philosophy, 112. Influence of, 
on Hinduism, * 13 
Shakti, described, no: = female 
energy, rise of, 65: earliest form 
of, Durga as the, 66. Spouse of 
Brahman, 67; qualities of, 67: of 
Shiva (Shiva-Shakti), 67; co¬ 
equal with him, 67: of Bhagavan, 
= Lakshmi, 68. In Jainism, 73: 
in Mahayanism, 73; identified 
with mantras, 73. Evil form of, 
as Female Energy, 199 f. Union 
of, with Shiva, 208 f. 

Shakti in Kashmiri Shaivism, =the 
Self, = Atman, 114:= immanent 
aspect of Shiva, 115; =his energy, 
115; logical cause of this, 116 : = 
Shiva himself, 115: = Maya, 160 
Shakti in the Trika Philosophy, 
aspects of, 117: aspect of, as 
Maya, 128: power of assuming 
every form, 127 f. Five primary 
powers of, 117. Identified with 
Principle of Alternation, 118; of 
Negation, 126, 128: with pure 
light of intelligence, 126. In 
action in cosmic development, 
126 f. Relation of, with Shiva, 
118 ; with the Universe, 118 
Shaktis, the Six Subordinate, ex¬ 
plained, 214 

Shaktism, largely borrowed from 
the magic of aboriginal tribes, 
65: animism in, 65: its permea¬ 
tion of Hinduism, 65; effect on 
Hindu ritual, 67, and on Hin¬ 
duism, xi. Followed by Vaish- 
navas, 65; by worshippers of 
Krishna, 84; by Shaivas, 65; by 
Mahayana Buddhists, 65; in 
Tibet, 65; mischief of, in Ma¬ 
hay anism, 72 f., 87 f. Commenced 
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with the wife of Shiva, 66; ex¬ 
tended to any goddess, 66; 
Shaktic wives, 70; effect on the 
gods, 70. Vallabhacharya a fol¬ 
lower of, 102: in Chaitanya’s 
teaching, 103. Reform of, 106; 
purifying of, early attempts at, 
87. Seen in Lalla’s teaching, 

87 

Shakti-tattva , explained, 126: as 
an aspect of Shiva, Lalla’s doc¬ 
trine of, 169 

Shaky a Sinha , = Buddha, 88 
Shamanism , introduced into India 
by Mongolian and Further- 
Indian races, 47 
Shambhu , a name of Shiva, 191 
Shamsu’ddin * Iraki, Nakshbandi , 4: 
buried at Srinagar, 4: mixed 
up with Nuru’ddin Shah and 
Sayyid *Ali Hamadani, 4 
Shamsu’ddin , Amir Sultan, a Naksh¬ 
bandi, said to have been the 
founder of the Nurbakhshis, 3, 
n. 1 

Shamsu’ddin , Sultan, of Kashmir, 
his date, 2: introduces Islam, 2 
Shankara , = Shiva, Lalla’s devo¬ 
tion to, 180 f., 186: = the Su¬ 
preme, 186: absorption into, 
184 f. 

Shankara, Shankaracharya, great 
Vedanta leader, 69 f.: was a 
Shaiva sannyasi, 69: his teaching 
and influence, 69 f.: its effect in 
Kashmir, 69 f., nof.; on Lalla, 
69; during Muhammadan rule, 
79. His cult of the Absolute, xi, 
70: his doctrine explained, 70 f.: 
his teaching noted, 71. Influence 
of, in South India, 8 r: in Kash¬ 
mir, founds a monastery at 
Badarinath, hi; commemorated 
by the Shankaracharaj Temple 
at Srinagar, in 

Shankaracharaj Temple in Kash¬ 
mir, in; in memory of Shan- 
karacharya, in 

Shastras , treatises for teaching law 
and politics, 27 

Shekh Nuru’ddin, a title of Nu¬ 
ru’ddin Shah of Tsrar Sharif, 3 
Skihabu’ddin Ghori , conqueror in 
India, 63, 82: disappearance of 
Buddhism under, 75 
Shiva, of the Himalayas, rise of, to 
supremacy, 26; as the Absolute, 
the Supreme God, origin of, 32; 
as Ishvara the Lord the personal 


God, origin of, 32; as the Su¬ 
preme Self, 54; a member of 
the Hindu Trinity, 54. Incarna¬ 
tions of, origin of, 54. The 
Four-faced image of, forerunner 
of the Hindu Trinity, 5a.. The 
Dancing Lord, 70. Equality of, 
with Vishnu, 70; blended with 
Vishnu, 104. United with Shakti, 
200 f. Of the dark blue throat, 

176 f. The Spirit, 213 f. 

Shiva in the Trika Philosophy, at¬ 
tributes of, no: his part in the 
cosmic development, 125 f.: his 
transcendental aspect explained, 
125 f.: his five primary relations 
to the Universe, 128; Chatteiji’s 
view, 120. His transformation 
from the unlimited to the limited 
experiencer, an individual soul, 
130, and into an infinite number 
of such souls, 130. His identity 
with the Ego, 125, 141; relation 
of, to the Universe, 128; to 
Shakti, 118; to Maya, 129. His 
dreamless sleep and its effects, 
129, 130. As the Benign, 114, = 
Shakti, his immanent aspect, 
115. As the Absolute, inactive, 
becomes active through Shakti, 
113: is a Changeless Reality — 
He and She, 115; = It, I and He, 
116 ;= It, I, He and She, 115. In 
Lalla’s Teaching = Shiva-Tattva, 
177: = Om, 178: = Dot of Light, 
178; =the Self, 179. Lalla’s 
Knowledge of personal union 
with him, 193: difficulty of at¬ 
taining, Lalla’s doctrine of the, 
198 f. The hairs of, 142, n. 1; = 
the Lines of Force, 142, n. 1. 
Philosophic position of, explained 
by self-fertilising plants, 116 

Shiva the Supreme, described, 

177 ff.: = Shiva, underlies the 
entire Universe, 114: is eternal 
and infinite, 115; all pervading 
and all transcending, 115: =the 
Self or Soul, 114. His two as¬ 
pects immanent and transcen¬ 
dental, 115: immanent aspect 
considered, 115 fT.; is behind 
every thing and concept, 144 f.; 
permeates the Universe, 145. 
Identified with the microcosmic 
Moon, 203; =Hansa, 203; =the 
Transcendental Void, 206 f. Lal¬ 
la’s views on, 169: absorption 
into, 173 f. 
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Shivapada , the Seat of Shiva in 
the microcosmic human body, 
156 f. 

Shiva f j Shakti, anu: principle of the 
Trika Philosophy, no 
Shiva Sutras , the, of the Kashmiri 
Shalvas, hi 

Skiva-tattva, the, explained, 125: 
an aspect of Shiva, Lalla’s doc¬ 
trine of, 169; Shiva in Lalla’s 
view, 177 

Shri f Shaktic wife of Vishnu, 70 
Shrikantha } a name of Shiva, no 
Shrirangam, in South India, home 
of Ramanuja, 83 

Shrisampradaya , Community of 
Vaishnavas, explained, 93: are 
vishishtadvaita , 93; founded by 
Ramanuja, 93: importance of, 
93: Ramanada a member, 93 
Shrivaishnava School, in South 
India, 82 

Shrividya y exalted knowledge, mo¬ 
dem severe Shakta doctrine of 
restraint, 106 

Shrutiy Hindu Canon of Revela¬ 
tion, 31; Revelation mixed up 
with Philosophy, 59 
Shuddha-vidya y Sad-vidyay 127 
ShudraSy = menials,the fourth Order 
of the Indo-Aryans, 30: in South 
India, of high caste position, 
49 

Shunya , non-existence, doctrine of, 
128: the Shaiva doctrine of, 204 
Shvetambara Jains, Canon of the, 
52 

Siddhartha , the personal name of 
Buddha, 34: the present Ma- 
nusha Buddha, 88 
Siddhsy the, holy personages, Lalla’s 
reference to, 218 f. 

Sikandaty Sultan, of Kashmir, the 
Butshikan or Iconoclast, his date, 
2: finishes the Mosque of Shah 
Hamadan at Srinagar, 2 
Sikhism , development of, 100 
Sikhs y the, origin of, 89; founded by 
Guru Nanak, 99: become politi¬ 
cal, 100 f.: deify their leader, 100: 
Mogul persecution of, 101 
silence , the Spell of, explained, 
187 

SindhUy a river in Kashmir, 214 f. 
Sit a, as consort of Rama, 05: her 
importance, 95; Goddess of 
female virtue, 84; as Shaktic wife 
of Rama, 84 

Sita-Ram , in mediaeval times, 96 


Sita-Rama, use of the combina¬ 
tion, 84 

SiXy the, 177; attributes of the Deity, 
174: enemies, 174, 186: human 
infirmities, 176: periods of life, 
176: changes of life, 176: attri¬ 
butes of Man, 176 
Skanda, god of war, son of Shiva, 70 
skullsy drinking from human, by 
the Kapalikas, 85 

skyy early Aryan conception of the, 
as a god, 18 

Slave Kings of Delhi, effect of, on 
Hinduism, 75 

sleepy caused by the Non-Soul, 135 
Smartay a Vaishnava sect, de¬ 
scribed, 70: follow Shankara- 
charya, 70: teaching of, 71 
Smritiy Hindu tradition, 31 
Soma y early Indian god of Strong- 
Drink, 18 

Somananday author of the Prat- 
yabhijfia Shastraya, m 
Somewhat , the, explained, 125: in 
the individual soul, 129; =the 
Non-Soul, 129: relation of, to 
the individual Soul, 131. As the 
ineffable Supreme, Lalla’s doc¬ 
trine of, 168 f. 

sony value of a, to a Hindu, 230: 

origin of the importance of a, 19 
Souly first conception of the, among 
Aryans, 18: explained, 114: 
position of, in monism, 112; in 
dualism, 114. As the ultimate 
atom in the Solid, 145 f. Iden¬ 
tified with the Self=Atman, 
114; with Shiva, the Supreme 
Lord, 114. The Universal, origin 
of the doctrine, 29: the World, = 
Apara-Brahman, 71. The Per¬ 
sonal, emanation of the univer¬ 
sal, 29; origin of the doctrine, 29. 
The Wandering, a Sufi tenet, 6. 
The human, a divine emanation, 
a Sufi tenet, 6: of Mongolian and 
Further Indian origin, 47; in 
Indian Philosophies, 59 f.: Hindu 
doctrine of, 195. In the Trika 
Philosophy, the limited indi¬ 
vidual, 110; =Purusha, 129; cre¬ 
ates the mind, the consciousness 
and the elements ( tanmatra) y 
139 ff., also the sense capacity, 
141: yogis ’ claim to make it act 
in that capacity: as affected by 
Maya, 129: process of transfor¬ 
mation into Shiva, 130; requires 
materialisation, 141 
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sound, 175: sacredness of, in sacred 
words, 28: identified with Devi, 
67. Abstract, sacredness of, 
among the Shaktas, 67: identi¬ 
fied with the external world, 67. 
As an element explained, 142. 
Yogic view of mystic, 158 f.: 
identified with Om, 159: in 
union with Supreme, Lalla’s 
allusion to, 171 f. The un¬ 
obstructed, in Lalla’s doctrine, = 
Om,= Shiva, 178: explained, 
178, 187 

South India , influence of, on North 
India, 48 f., 68 
space , origin of, 143 
Spanda Shastra, of the Kashmiri 
Shaivas, hi 

Spell of Silence , the, Lalla’s allu¬ 
sion to, 187 

Spell of spells, the, =Om, 188 
spells , origin of, 28; the principal 
article of faith in Mahayana 
Buddhism , 51, 73; spread of, 85 
Spirit , the Unknowable, 71 
Spirits, the, described, 90: rise of, 
19: either induced or compelled 
to help worshippers, 19. An¬ 
cestral, 19; harmful, in Hinduism, 
90; in Islam, 90 

Sport of the gods , the, in India, ex¬ 
plained, 228 

Stein, Sir Aurel, his share in col¬ 
lecting Lalla’s Sayings, 9 ff. 
stobha, praises, meaningless syl¬ 
lables in hymns and chants, 
sacred nature of, 28 
subconsciousness, explained, 134, 
135 

Subject-Object, the, in the Trika 
Philosophy, 131 

Subrahmanya, god of war, son of 
Shiva, 70 

Sufiism, described, 80 f.: effect on 
Lalla, 94: in Lalla’s teaching, 
165, 195 ff., 216 ff., 226 f.: effect 
on Hinduism, xi 

Sufis , 81; the, origin of, 79: de¬ 
scribed, 79 f.: approach to Yoga 
doctrines, 80: effect on Lalla, 80, 
192: influence of, on mediaeval 
Hinduism, 84; on Pashupatas, 
85; on Bhagavata Purana, 84. 
The Nakshbandi Order of, 2, the 
Nurbakhshi Order of, 30 
Sufis, tenets of the, origin of, 63: 
details of, 5 f.: the human soul, 
6; ultimate union with God, 6; 
reabsorption into the Divine 


Essence, 6: the wandering soul, 
6: submission to the teacher, 6. 
Likeness to Upanishadic teach¬ 
ing, 6. Doctrine of the equality 
of religions, 95, 97. Persian 
translations of Hindu Scrip¬ 
tures, effect on, 105 
Suhrawardi, an Order of Sufis, at 
Baghdad, date of, 3, n. 1 
suicide, the Jain doctrine of, by 
self-starvation, 36: an act of 
merit in Hinduism, 36 
Sukhavati , Paradise of the Maha¬ 
yana Buddhists, 57 
Sun, the early Aryan conception of, 
as a god, 18: worship of, as a 
principal deity created mono¬ 
theism, 19. Mithras, god of the 
unconquered, and Vishnu, 44. 
The microcosmic, 154 ff.; Yogic 
doctrine of the, 73: position of, 
201. Orb or disc of, described, 
200 

Sun of Fire, the, defined, 174 f.: 
the heater, 174 f. 

Sun-worship, Persian, 72; Parsi,72 
Hindu, 72; Vedic, 72 
Supreme, the, Lalla’s doctrine of 
the unity of all things with, 
198 ff. Union of, with the Self, 
effected by Yoga practices, 226 f.; 
Lalla’s claim to, 233. The same 
as the Self, 227 f. 

surgery, Lalla’s use of, in Kash¬ 
miri, 199 f. 

Surya , God of the Sun, 72; his 
position, 72; identified with 
Brahman, 72. Cult of, in the 
Puranas, 72; approaches Mihira, 
the Persian Sun-God, 72 
Sushumna, a principal vein in the 
microcosmic human body,i52ff.: 
in connection with Om, 188. The 
functions of, explained, 201 
sutras , mnemonic phrases for pre¬ 
serving oral tradition, 27: 
grouped in the Six Vedangas, 27 
suttee , the term explained, 72, n. 1 
Swan, the Way of the, explained, 
187, 203, 216 ff. Voice of, Lalla’s 
use of the Hindu fable of the, 
217 f. 

Swan's Home , the, in the micro¬ 
cosmic human body, 157 ff. 
syllables, sacred, origin of, 28: 
character of, 46 

Syrian Christians , influence of, on 
ancient India, 45; on the Bha- 
gavatas, 45 
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Takht-i-Sulaiman , at Srinagar, in Theism , the fundamental instinct 


Kashmir, 111 

Tamerlane , = Timur Lang, = Ti¬ 
mur, 75 

Tamil influence on North India, 
48 f., 68; on Vaishnavism, 68. 
Language, adopted by the Shaiva 
Siddhanta, 85 f. 

Tanjur , Tibetan Mahayana Com¬ 
mentary, 51 

tanmatra , something to be per¬ 
ceived, created by the Soul, 139 f. 

Tantra y a Shakta manual, 65: foul 
variety of, 106; decent minded, 
106 

Tantras f the, followed by the Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhists, 65: nature of, 
73 

Tantrism y introduced by Mon¬ 
golian and Further-Indian in¬ 
fluence, 4.7, 48: identified with 
Mahayanism, 73: spread of the 
poison of, 87 

Tara, Shaktic wife of Avalokitesh- 
vara, 73 

tarikat, the correct path of life, 
Sufi doctrine, 80 

Tat tvam asi , in Lalla’s teaching, 
203 ff.: the essence of Shaiva 
doctrine, 203: =Om, 214 

tattva , thatness, the term explained, 
118, 147: the, 36, n8ff.: the 
groups of, explained, iigAT.: 
double enumeration of, ngff.: 
a step or stage in cosmic de¬ 
velopment, explained, 124: is a 
reality, not an abstraction, 147: 
Table of, 147 ff. 

tattvesha, the term explained, 146 

teacher y the, submission to, a Sufi 
tenet, 6, 80: extravagant respect 
to the, inculcated by the Bha- 
gavatas, 46; by early Christians, 
46, 80: spread of the worship of, 
64, 107: Kabir’s teaching of 
reverence for, 98 f.; extent to 
which it was carried under Val- 
labhacharya, 99. Deification of, 
46, 102; Vitthalanatha’s use of, 
102. Lalla’s reverence for, 166; 
her teaching that he represents 
the Supreme, 210 ff. 

temples , origin of, 30: first met 
with in the Sutras , 33: worship 
at, rise of, 64 

Ten y the, vital airs, 220 f. 

Tengalai, the Cat School, 92; ex¬ 
plained, 92: Ram an and a de¬ 
scended from, 92 


of Hinduism, 17, 20 
Theosophical Society y of Madras, 
107 

thread y the sacred, 71; its meaning, 
71: of purity, 83 

thunder , early Aryan conception 
of, as a god, 18 

Tibet, spread of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism in, 64 

tilaka y sect-mark of magic power, 
64 

time y in Indian Philosophy, 61 
Timur , his rule in India described, 
77: his character, 77 f.: his sack 
of Delhi, 75 

Tirthakara , tirthankara y traditional 
leader of the Jains, 36 
Tirmurai, a Tamil Scripture, 86 
Tiruvachakam, the, a Shaiva work, 
68 

tradition , oral, method of pre¬ 
serving, 27: accuracy of, 24: 
value of, as to accuracy of sacred 
texts, 10 f.: Hindu, explained, 31 
trance , explained, 135, n. 1 
transliteration , system of, explained, 
12 ff. 

transmigration , doctrine of, origin 
of the, 29; strengthens doctrines 
of immortality and caste, 30: in 
Buddhism, 35; result of Mon¬ 
golian and Further-Indian in¬ 
fluence, 47. Theory of, leads to 
theory of Incarnation, 53: de¬ 
veloped by Vaishnavas, 53, com¬ 
bined with Incarnation, 53. 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas sub¬ 
ject to, 57 

Tribeni, Trivem, in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 153 and 
n. 1 

Trika , Kashmiri Shaiva Philo¬ 
sophy, described, no: revealed 
monistic in form, no. Its first 
appearance, no: teaching of, 
112; follows the Sankhya, 112, 
132, the Shaiva Parhupatas and 
Vaishnava Pancharatras, and the 
ShastraSy 112: developed from 
the same source as the Sankhya, 
117 f.: an advaita monist Philo¬ 
sophy, 112 

Trimurti , the Hindu Triad or 
Trinity, 54,68: nature of, 54, n.i 
Trinity , the Hindu, 54, 178: forms 
of, 54 f. and n. 1: origin and 
forerunners of, 54: nature of, 54, 
n. 1; of the Bhagavatas, 54, n. 1. 
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Hindu, comparison of, with the 
Christian, 54, n. 1: the Vaish- 
nava, 69; gives place to the 
Panchadeva,7o. Trinity in Unity, 
preserved by self-fertilising plants, 
n6n.; explained, 68. Differ¬ 
ence between the, in plants and 
Christianity explained, 116 n. 
Truth , the one essential, 32: de¬ 
fined, 71. Lalla finds, in her own 
Self, 117 

Tsrar Sharif , a village near Srina¬ 
gar, 3: shrine at, 3: fair at, 3 
Tsrar Thursday , explained, 3 
Tughlaks , the, rule of, in India, 75 
Tukaram , a Bhakta, 104: his teach¬ 
ing, 104: his poetic powers, 100: 
his trust in God, 104; under the 
name of Vitthala, 104 
Tulasi Dasa , poet, apostle of de¬ 
votional faith, 89! devotion of, 
to God as Rama, 89: date of, 93: 
follower of Ramananda, 96 f. : 
discussed as a reformer and 
writer, 96 f.; his purity of view 
and language, 103 
tunes , of sacred hymns and chants, 
themselves sacred, 28 
twice-born, doctrine of the, ex¬ 
plained, 29: orders of the, 30: 
thread of the, 83 

Uma , goddess of the Himalayas, 
Shaktic wife of Shiva, 66, 70: 
identified with Durga, 66 
Union , with God, a Sufi tenet, 6, 
80. With the Supreme Self, 
Lalla’s doctrine of, 168, 170 f. 
Of Sound with the Supreme 
Self, Lalla’s doctrine of, 171 f. 
Of all things with the Supreme, 
Lalla’s doctrine of, 179. With 
the Supreme by breath-control, 
189 f. Lalla’s doctrine of per¬ 
sonal, with Shiva, 193. Lalla’s 
knowledge of, of the Self with the 
Supreme Self, 195 ff.; of the Self 
with the Supreme effected by 
Yoga practice, 226 f.; Lalla’s 
claim to, 228, 233 
Units , multiplication of, explained, 
145 

Unity , of all things with the Su¬ 
preme, Lalla’s doctrine.of the, 
198 ff. 

Universe, — expansion of Shakti, 
118, 122; of Shiva, 118, as the 
Experience^ 122. In five pri¬ 
mary relations with Shiva, 128; 


Chatteiji’s view, 128. Shiva 
underlies the entire, 114: ex¬ 
plained, 115. The physical and 
transcendental explained, 144. 
Procession of one after another, 
explained, 118. An emanation 
from the Supreme, Lalla’s teach¬ 
ing of, 168 f. Dissolution of, 
Lalla’s doctrine of, 196 f. 
unmesha , opening out, = experienc¬ 
ing out, 122: =abhesa, 123: pro¬ 
cess of, explained, 123: =Law of 
Logical Necessity, 124 
Upanishads , secret doctrine, part of 
the Hindu Canon, 31: influence 
on Buddhism, 36: commentaries 
on, in mediaeval times, 104 
Uttara-mimansa, an Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, 58 

Vacuity , theory of, among Ma- 
hayanists, explained, 57: the 
Principle of, 142 

Vadagalai , the Monkey School, 92; 
explained, 92 

vairagi, ascetics, discussed, 96 
Vaisheshika , an Indian Philosophy, 
58: atomic, 60 f.; discussed, 61; 
in mediaeval times, 105 
Vaishnavas , one of the two great 
divisions of the Hindus, 26, 37: 
origin of, 26; originally unortho¬ 
dox, 33: influence of, on the 
Shaivas, 37; on Buddhism, 
through the doctrine of Incarna¬ 
tion, 49 f.: absorb the Bhaga- 
vatas, 37; the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata , 33: influence of 
early Christianity on, 45 n. The 
Four Communities of ( Sampra - 
day a), explained, 93. A direct 
appeal to the doctrines of, by 
Lalla, 228: forms of, used by 
Lalla, 230 f. 

Vaishnavism , a main division of 
Hinduism: approach towards 
Shaivism, 67, 86, 103: becomes 
Tamil in form, 68; effect of, on 
Lalla, 94: on Lalla’s teaching, 
165, 226 f. Reform of Shaktism 
in, 106 

Vaishvanara Fire , the, in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 154 
Vaitarani,— the Hindu Styx, Lal¬ 
la’s reference to, 222 f. 

Vajra, thunderbolt, in Mahayan- 
ism, = phallus, 72 f. 
vakyani , words, Lalla’s discussed, 
164 ff. 
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Vallabhacharya , teaching of dis¬ 
cussed, 102: Shaktism of, 102: 
Radha-Krishna his Supreme, 
102: philosophy of (monism), 
102: his doctrine of reverence to 
teachers, 99: follows the Ru- 
drasampradaya Community, 89, 
101 f.: claims to be an incarna¬ 
tion of Agni, 101. Mediaeval 
Reformer, 89 f.; with erotic cult 
of Krishna, 89 

Valmiki , author of the Ramayana, 97 
variation , the Law of, 142 
Varuna , the God of Water, 198 ff.: 

of the Vedic Aryans, rise of, 22 
Vasudeva , patronymic of Krishna, 
38 

Vasugupta , founder of Kashmir 
Shaivism, 8: author of the 
Spanda Shastra, 111: his date, 
hi 

Vedangas y the Six, the Sutras (q.v.), 
grouped into, 27 

Vedanta Philosophy, rise of the, 33, 
58; the most popular, 49 f.: pro¬ 
vides Brahman, 59: Shankara- 
charya leader of, 69: importance 
of, to Vaishnavas, 70: commen¬ 
taries on, in mediaeval times, 100 
Vedanta Deshika, belonged to the 
Vadagalai School, 92 
Vedanta Sutras f memoria technica, 
60 f.; regarded as revelation, 
60 f.: effects of, on the Vaish¬ 
navas, 69 

Vedas , part of the Hindu Canon, 
30, 31: origin of the Four, 25 
Vedins y men learned in the Vedas, 
origin of, 27 

veins or arteries , in the. Yogic micro¬ 
cosm of the human body, 152 ff. 
vethy =Vitasta, =Jehlam, the chief 
river of Kashmir, the symbol of 
prosperity, 230 f. 

Vidyapatiy Shakta Reformer, 106 
Vigyanavaday vijnanavada t a Maha- 
yana Philosophy, 61 f. 
Vijayanagar t Empire of, 77 
Vikramadityay Chandragupta, in¬ 
fluence of, on Hinduism, 52 
vira t mystical hero, described, 90 
Vira ShaivaSy — Lingayats, 86 
Virgin , goddess, Durga as a, 66 
Vishishtadvaita, modified monism, 
the doctrine and school of Ra¬ 
manuja, 82: writers, in Sanskrit, 
of Shaiva Siddhanta School, 86 
vishishtadvaitiny Vaishnava modi¬ 
fied monist, 86 
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VishnUy origin of, 32; as the Abso¬ 
lute, the Supreme God, 32; as 
Ishvara, the Lord, the personal 
God. Identified with Bhagavan, 
the Lord, 39; with the One God, 
39; and Mithras, 44; with the 
Supreme Self, 53: with God, = 
Vitthala, =Vithoba, 104. Copied 
by the Shaivas, 54: blended with 
Shiva, 104: equal to Shiva, 70. 
A member of the Hindu Trinity, 
54. Of the Sun, rise of, to su¬ 
premacy, 26. Devotion to, leads 
to Release, 56. In reference to 
Shiva, Lalla’s view, 177 f. 
Vishnuswamiy founder of Rudra- 
sampradaya, 93, 101 
Vishnuvanisy the, effect of the Bha- 
gavata Parana on, 84 
Vishuddha, a circle in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 155 ff. 
Vitality , Principle of, explained, 
144 

Vithoba y a name for God, = Vishnu, 
104 

Vitthalay a name for God, 104; = 
Vithoba, 104; = Vishnu, 104 
Vitthalanathay son of Vallabha¬ 
charya, 102: identifies himself 
with Krishna, 102; makes the 
teacher a god, 102: mischief of 
his teaching, 102 
vivartay —unmesha, 123, and n. 
Void, the transcendental, 184, 195, 
201: Lalla’s doctrine of, 168 f.; 
views on, 173 ff. Shiva’s home 
in, 178 ff.: = Nothing, 204; = the 
Supreme Shiva, 206 f. The 
physical, merging into the trans¬ 
cendental, 173 ff. 

vyuha t cosmic expansion by genea¬ 
logy, a genealogical method of 
explaining cosmic expansion, 40: 
self-expansion, Vaishnava doc¬ 
trine of, 118 n. 

wakhy wakhiy word, Lalla’s dis¬ 
cussed, 164ff.: Pandit Anand 
Koul’s opinion of, ix f. 
war y god of, names for, 70: holy. 
See jihad 

watery purifying power of, belief in, 

85 

Way of the Swan , explained, 187, 
203, 216 

WaySy the Six, explained, 214: the 
Seventh, explained, 214 
Wealy the (the sense of well-being), 
Lalla’s doctrine of, 168 f. 
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widows , marriage of, forbidden, 51; 
a Non-Aryan Superstition, 51: 
allowed by Lingayats, 86. Burn¬ 
ing of, in Shankaracharya’s time, 
72 

wind y early Aryan conception of, 
as a god, 18 

Wine, the Place of, explained, 203; 

=the Abode of Bliss, 203 
women , origin of the unimportance 
of, 19: seclusion of, in India, 
origin of, 78: Lalla’s parable of 
the nature of, 198 ff. 
works , good, explained, 2iif.: 
Lalla’s doctrine of, 207: Lalla 
not a believer in, 165; do not 
bring Release, 171; the fruits 
of, to be destroyed, 211 
world , the external, identified with 
abstract sound, 67. The Seven, = 
the Universe, 204; described, 204 
worship, formal, Lalla’s disapproval 
of, 186 ff.; view of, 189 ft. 
zvrath , one of the Six “Enemies,” 
174, 176; of the “Three ene¬ 
mies,” 210 

Yajurvida, Science of Ritual, origin 
of, 28 

Yama, nature of, as a god, 36; as 
the Judge of Souls, Lalla’s allu¬ 
sion to, 185, 211 f.: dwells in the 
South, a Kashmiri belief, 229 f. 
yantra, diagram of magic power, 
64, 67 f.: a powerful protective 
charm, 68 

Yoga, — discipline, 32 f.: explained 
generally, 146 f., 152. Object of, 
2, 33; Release by mental and 
odiily discipline, 150; to bring 
Release to an individual Soul, 
131, n. 1. Theory of, the general, 
150 ff.; of Nature in, 152; in the 
human body, 152 ff.; of micro¬ 
cosm in the human body, 67. 
Doctrine of, explained, 150 ff.: 
the Sun and Moon in the micro- 
cosmic human body, 173. Phi¬ 
losophy of, 58, 60 f.; introduces 
Om, 60 f., and Ishvara, the Lord, 
39, 60: among the Shaivas in 
Kashmir, xi, 70; in mediaeval 
times, 205. Exercises of, 173 f’; 
of restraint and concentration of 
thought, 33: aims of, to paralyse 
the intellectual functions, 150 f.; 


to cover the gap in all philosophy, 
116; the only way to effect union 
with Self and the Supreme, 
226 f.: elaborated by the Shaktas, 
67. Contemplation in, 173 f.: 
among the Buddhists, 62. Adopt¬ 
ed by the Pashupata Shaivas, 85 : 
Sufis approach to, 80 f.; exer¬ 
cises among the Nakhshbandis, 
5: same relation to the Trika as 
to the Sankhya, 116. Lalla’s 
use of, to obtain Release, 199 f.: 
in her teaching, doctrine and 
discipline of, 167 ff., 179: re¬ 
ferences to, 200 ff.: practices of, 
203 ff.; for Release, 210 f., 217 f. 

Yogachara, a Mahayana Philo¬ 
sophy, 62 

yogi, yogirdy rise of the, 34: de¬ 
finition of the Shaiva yogini , x f.; 
Lalla as a yogini , 110; described, 
no. Claim to have found the 
sources of Life, 124, n. 1; to 
make 1 the soul act as sense- 
capacity at will, 139; to perceive 
the causative element without 
loss of consciousness, 141 and 
n. 1; to experience super-con¬ 
sciousness at will, 134 f.; the 
situation explained, 134. Method 
of obtaining Release by, 158. 
Object of the, in his exercises 
and contemplation, 173. The 
wandering, Lalla’s views on, 
166, 189 ff. 

yogis, methods and beliefs of, 167, 
173 f., 177 f-> 182, 184, 187 ff.: 
practices of, object 01, 212 ff.; 
is unity with the Supreme, 228. 
Lalla’s teaching to follow, 221 

yoni, female phallic emblem, use 
of the, rise of, 65: effect of on 
Hinduism, 65 

Yue-chi, Central Asian nomads, in¬ 
fluence of, on ancient India, 45 

Zainu'Vabidin, the Iconoclast of 
Kashmir, 77 

Zenana , origin of System in India, 
78 

Zoroastrianism , nature of, 41 f.: a 
missionary religion, 41: tenets of, 
41 f.: destroyed in Persia by the 
Arabs, 63. Influence of, on the 
old Brahmanism, 41; on the 
Sufis, 80 
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